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PREFACE 



The precise relations between morality and art have never « 
Bt>een determined. Although each age has grappled with| 
•'the problem, an abiding solution has never been reached. 
f Especially is this true if morality has won the ascendency, ) 
Since it is invariably a false art that is responsible for such 
a triumph, the ascendency of morality can remain unques- 
tioned only so long as that art, which must soon perish, 
endures. Later generations, forgetful of its ephemeral 
existence, look back only upon the true art remaining, and 
wonder how mankind could ever have been so prudish. So 
it has befallen the solution reached by the English Puritan. 
The world has grown to respect so highly and so justly the 
unparalleled literary production of Elizabethan England— 
the work of Shakspere, Jonson, Marlowe, and the rest — ■ 
that it has forgotten tlie lower manifestations of the same | 
inspiring force, and the vital problems presented by them 
to both moralists and legislators. The natural tendency, 
therefore, has been for the world to wonder at the stupidity 
of the Puritan. Here, as in all similar cases, it is only by 
L^tudying the art of the age in its widest sense, and by reviv- 
Kng its social environment, that we can fully grasp the sit- 
tuation, This I have tried to do in my study of Puritan 
opinions. And in so doing, I have, perhaps, reached some- 
what different conclusions from what a hasty judgment 
_ would have warranted. Yet my feelings toward the real 
literary art of the Elizabethan age remain unchanged. 
■Though I regard more sympathetically the Puritans' es- 
g)ousal of the cause of morality, I can still rejoice that 
their cause did not triumph — and there is really more than 
^ance at bottom of it — till the work of our greatest dram- 
atists was done. 



■s-^xot 



4 Preface, 

My bibliography includes the titles of all works from 
which I have derived any material help, and on reference 
to those titles the abbreviated references of the footnotes 
will become clear. No mention, however, has been made 
of the work of Symmes, Les Debuts de la Critique Dra- 
matique en Angle terre jusqu' a' la Mort de Shakespeare, 
Paris, 1903, which came into my hands after the comple- 
tion of my study. Both in purpose and scope this book 
differs from mine. It is chiefly valuable for its contribu- 
tion of three hitherto unknown criticisms of the drama. 
His work I have reviewed at length for the Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, 

I wish to express my sincere thanks to the English pro- 
fessors of Yale University for the encouragement and 
assistance that they have given me in the course of my 
work. E. N. s. T. 

New Haven, Connecticut, 
August 15, 1903. 
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THE PURITAN ATTACK ON THE STAGE 



PLATO AND THE FATHERS. 

A study which is to treat of a phase of English thought I 

not indigenous alone to the British Isle, nor even restricted 

to one historic period, may fittingly seek, for preliminary 

exposition, a meaning in the word Puritan broader in its 

I connotation than that assigned it by history. Puritanism ii 

I essence is the effort to rid life, or some phase of it, of the I 

I evils that have enwrapped it. It matters not whether it be I 

to free a religion of forms that seem to impede the soul in 

its worship, or whether it be to wipe away the stains of 

social life. That is Puritanism, whatever variations it may 

assume at different times and at different places, which 

seeks to obtain the fullest possible conception of the divine 

idea in the world, and to make that idea ride. The follow- 

■ ing of the divine plan in the ordering of thought and of 
I conduct may be done consciously or unconsciously. It may 
I even be found silently leavening the teachings of great 
I pagans like Plato. And like all human endeavors it may, 
Land usually does, take on a sectarian view, and bind its 
T followers to a narrow ideal of life, and even to intolerant 
I Judgment of their fellows. This shriveled manifestation of 
Lthe spirit of Puritanism must be considered in any treat- 
I.ment of the subject, but it must not be regarded as the true 
' spirit. In opposing false beauty and license, it may inspire 

in its adherents a distrust and even abhorrence of the finer, 
though abused, feelings of the soul, yet tliis is only the 
accidental result, not the life-purpose of Puritanism. For it 
brings no necessary break with true beauty and freedom ; 
and those lofty natures who. though steadfast to their 
I faith, nourished a love for art, are more truly Puritans than 

■ the tj-pe of gloomy ascetics usually classed under that name. 

■ These higher men are found in all ages and in all stations 
[lof life; Plato was of them, and the esthetic, beauty-wor- 
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shipping Spenser, the Roundhead poet and statesman Mil- 
ton, the royaUst Sidney, and the churchman Herbert; and 
wherever they appear they should stand for what they arc — 
in the highest and noblest sense Puritans. 

The study of the Puritan attitude toward the stage should 
follow these broad lines. But limitation, it is needless to 
say, is necessary. We are not here to quarrel with terras 
defined strictly by history, or to force under one standard 
men actually affiliated under another. We expect to restrict 
our study in point of time and space to the real historical 
era of Puritanism ; but we hope not to restrict it in spirit. 
So when we shall find that men, not only in olden times but 
even in England itself, in no wise connected with the 
reformers of the i6th and 17th centuries, stood with them 
in tlieir opposition to theatrical exhibitions, their influence 
should not be entirely excluded from consideration. If this 
broader horizon is kept clearly in sight, restriction in other 
ways will be no hindrance. By so grasping the real truth 
and purpose of the movement as it manifested itself in the 
narrow 6eld of England, and even there as centered in 
the one city, London, within the few years closing the i6th 
and opening the 17th centuries, the principle of all similar 
movements against the stage will be realized. How could 
it be otherwise? English Puritanism was no radical, arbi- 
trary revolution, the outbreak of fanaticism ; it was a deep- 
ening and broadening by natural and steady growth of the 
nation's moral nature, begun in those first struggles against 
the clerical abuses of pre-Re formation times, and continued 
with no interruption till the second half of the 17th century. 
In essentials, therefore, it must have been similar to other 
spiritual awakenings fostered under like conditions ; it must 
have contained the energizing force of all. 

Our idea, therefore, is to trace the warfare carried on by 
the English Puritans from tlie time when their opposition 
■first assumed prominence in the middle of the i6th century 
till their temporary victory was won in 1642. Yet that the 
accidental and peculiar aspects of this movement may be 
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separated from the fundamental principles involved, we may j 
well look at two earlier periods wlien dignified, well-meaning 1 
and well-grounded opposition to the dramatic art grew to ' 
be a vital issue, by comparison and contrast with which the 
English movement will appear in a new and clearer light, 
^ In the earlier of Uie periods to which we accordingly 
invite attention, it was the art of Greece that was attacked. 
Hellenic culture, in spite of its fostering of high intellec- I 
tualism and artistic susceptibility, did little to strengthen j 
man's moral nature^ and in the end its art sank from 1 
glory to utter degradation. Wise men among the people | 
saw the inherent insufficiency of their religion, and dimly, | 
the end to which art was guiding them. Xenophanes, about j 
538 B.C., pierced the fallacy of polytheism, and censured j 
Homer for this, as well as for his stories of the Olympian 
deities ; and his pupil, Heracleitus, thought that Homer and 
the other poets should have been "whipped out of the state 
with rods." This feeling reached its culmination a century ' 
later in the poet-philosopher Plato, In ancient Athens poetry 
was gfiven the place held to-day both by religion and edu- 
cation ; and by the founder of an ideal commonwealth the 
propriety of this system had to be considered. Hence Plato 
was led to the attack. He believed that poetry failed sig- 
nally as a fit training for youth. By arousing artificially ^ 
sympathy and emotion that should respond only to gen- 
uine grief, it weakened human character. Passions thus 
awakened, whether of grief at tragedy or mirth at comedy, 
he believed gradually altered and lowered character to a 
simulated being unworthy of true manhood. The moral 
objection lay still deeper. Poets, e^'en the greatest of them, 
had taught that might made right, and had invented slan- 
B-derous fictions about the gods, and by their stories of Hades 
■bad brought men to fear even an honorable death. Thus 
Bpoetry at its best had been in Greece a bane to youth, and 
fchence to the state — especially tragic poetry with its call for 
a. complete surrender of individuality to imitation. Indeed, 
Psince all imitative^ art is twice removed from truth — being^ 
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but an imitation of something in itsi'lf only a faulty copy of 
God's original and true idea — its innate falsity, in Plato's 
mind, was sufficient to ruin human understanding and to 
blind it to the truth. 

No more extreme position against art could well be 
taken. Piato, to be sure, recognized various degrees of the 
corrupting influence. Homer, from whom he illustrated all 
his objections, seemed less objectionable than the untruth- 
ful versifiers of his own lime. But on the whole he did not 
oppose high to low art ; rather he classed both together to 
contrast with philosophy, which, instead of describing super- 
ficially the mere aspect of things, sought the real principles 
underlying external phenomena. This was the basis of his 
quarrel. 

Yet Sidney in his Defense of Poetry asserted that Plato 
spoke of the abuse, not the use, of art, assailed only "those 
wrong opinions of the Deity," and in the Ion gave "high and 
rightly divine commendation unto poetry." Although in 
that work Plato's praise was half ironical, other passages 
show that Sidney was not wholly astray from the truth. 
In the Repttblie, Plato said that if dramatists must repre- 
sent man's actions, at least let them hasten over the neces- 
sary evil in dialogue, and so leave the action free for the 
portrayal of the good. Again, he said that the only fitting 
themes for poetry were religion and patriotism — a seeming 
admission that poetry could be rightly used.^ In fact, Plato 
did conceive of an artistic form so perfect that it raised 
itself from falsity to truth in becoming the sincere voice of 
the inner life.^ One sees, therefore, that it was only Plato's 
great moral nature, awakened to consciousness of the evil, 
that finally triumphed over his poetic instijicts and led him 
to banish poetry from his ideal state. 

Strange Plato's ideas now seem ; yet he did not stand 
alone. Plutarch accepted them, at least in part,' and in 
the late Middle Ages Agrippa could say: "And thus 



' SepublU, in, 79-B3; Xn'" 
' Rtpublic, III, sect. 40I-S. 



' See chapter 15. p. 173. 
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the best and wisest of men have always despised poesy 
as the parent of lies.'" If such dou bts were inspired in 
^ag'ans by the evils of poetry, especialh- of the drama, it is 
not surprising' that the leaders of the early Christian church 
should have headed a crusade similar in many respects to 
Plato's, though more evangelistic in aim. Their standpoint 
followed naturally from their belief. At the rise of Chris- 
tianity art had simk to its lowest in Hellas, and was work- 
ing the ruin which Plato had foreseen ; while in RfMne the 
brutality of the gladiatorial combats, and the extreme realism 
of barbarity and lust presented on the stage, forced a natural 
revolt in every human heart. For sunk though the people 
were in morals, and fond as they were of these scenes of vice, 
enough sense of good was left in them at least to realize 
the evil. Men like Horace, Propertius and even Ovid saw 
clearly the loathsomeness of the spectacles. Yet_being..d£S.- 
titute of Chr istian inspiration, they made few attempts to 
remedy the evil, or uplift the actors. The furthest that an 
emperor even of Marcus Aurelius' temperament dared go 
against the games was to lessen the salaries of the actors ;* 
and what restrictive laws were passed, in the face of a uni- 
versal passion, did little to lessen the great influence under- 
mining the state. It was left for the Christian church to 
assume the true Puritan attitude — an utter condemnation of 
plays, and scorn for the players, together with an earnest 

Lftttempt to uproot the evil, and to raise the actors from their 

■ social degradation. 

1^ The attitude of the ante-Nicene church may be regarded 
in many ways as a re-echo or survival of Plato's spirit. In 
the second century Tatian described the actor as a man who 
"is one thing internally, but outwardly counterfeits what 
he is not."' And at approximately the same time, Tertul- 
lian, with his treatise De SpectaciiUs really leading the 
attack against the Roman games, spoke at greater length to 
Ok same effect. "The Author of truth," he said, "hates 



' Vanily of Scitnccs, chaplc 
' Schmidt, p. 43"- 



•a llu Greets, p. 23. 
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all the false; He regards as adultery all that is unreal. 
Condemning, therefore, as He does hj-pocrisy in every 
form. He never will approve any putting on of voice, or 
sex, or age ; He never will approve pretended loves, and 
wraths, and groans, and tears."' Both Tertullian and 
Tatian, however, introduced much of the more strictly 
Christian teaching, Tertullian admitted that play-houses 
were made from the friuts of God's handiwork, but denied 
that the materials were intended for any such use ; he 
admitted that plays were nowhere specifically forbidden in 
the Scriptures, but showed how contrary they were to the 
first verse of the Psalms, and to Christ's life and teaching. 
From this he reasoned that the Roman games were not 
"consistent with true religion, and true obedience to the 
true God."" Tertullian was speaking to a company of 
Christians about to draw near to God in worship .and com- 
munion ; consequently his main concern was to prove this 
utter inconsistency. All public spectacles, in his opinion, 
were based on idolatry. This was shown not merely by 
history, but also by the very names of the festivals, and, in 
the case of circus games, by the images and chariots in the 
gorgeous processions.^ Hence all were included among 
those pomps of the Devil renounced by Christians in bap- 
tism. No proviso was made in favor of any class of games. 
Tertullian expressly stated, "It may be grand or mean, no 
matter, any circus procession whatever is offensive to God. 
Though tliere be few images to grace it, there is idolatry in 
one; though there be no more than a single sacred car, it 
is a chariot of Jupiter: anything of idolatry whatever, 
whether meanly arrayed or modestly rich and gorgeous, 
taints it in its origin." This last clause applied the words 
to games and exhibitions in general ; for unhesitatingly 
the author affirmed that the theater had "a common origin 
with the circus," and bore "like idolatrous designations."* 
Thus we see how Christianity, in the days when paganism 
was still strong in the world, was forced to a position more 
' p. 30, ' p. a. ' p. 12-15. • p. 15. iB- 
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ixtreme in its conde'rnnatioii than that of the few isolated J 
fans who felt the falsity of art. 
It was no mere spirit of rivalry between the doctrines o£l 
Bie two religions, no mere sectarianism, that so moved the ' 
pi'athers. Against the vices of paganism Christianity stood 
r truth, purity and brotherly love, irreconcilably opposed, 
therefore, to Rome's scenic exhibitions. They were filled , 
with the grossest impurity, and Tertullian proceeded logi- ii 
cally from the idolatry of plays to their mora! depravity. I 
Since in the theater, "immodesty's own peculiar abode, ^ 
where nothing is in repute but what elsewhere is disrepu- 
table," the forbidden excitements are roused to the highest 
pitch in the audience, plays must be evil.' It is hardly 
necessary to quote liis picture of the obscenity of Uie Roman i 
stage, since his thought can easily be gained by analysis. I 
If every idle word is forbidden by God, surely the impious 1 
words of actors must be almost unpardonable ; if it is pro- I 
hibited under all circumstances to wear woman's garments, | 
then surely the "vileness . . . which the buffoon 
woman's clothes exhibits" is an utter abomination; and "if J 
tragedies and comedies are the bloody and wanton, the l 
impious and licentious inventors of crimes and lusts," 
he thought them, they must be as evil as the deeds whichrl 
they devise.^ 

Tertullian was not one to temporize or trifle with sin. ' 
From his principle, "Never and nowhere is that free from 
blame which God ever condemns ; never and nowhere is it 
right to do what you may not do at all times and in all 
places," there was possible but one conclusion to the 
treatise,' Extreme liis position may seem, but amply jus- 
ified by the world around him; the Puritan heart feels a 
JriUingness to sacrifice everything in order that God's will 
jay prevail on earth, and this Tertullian possessed. But 
est his conception of the Christian life should seem for- 
bidding, he closed his appeal with a picture of its joys, "If 
|l Ihe literature of the stage delight you, we have literature 
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in abundance of our own. . . . Would you have a 
fightings and wrestlings? Well, of these there is no lack- 
ing, and they are not of slight account. Behold unchastity 
overcome by chastity, perfidy slaiji by faitlifulncss, cruelty 
stricken by compassion, impudence thrown into the shade 
by modesty : these are the contests we have among us, and 
in these uv win our crowns. But would you have some- 
thing of blood too? Yon have Christ's."' 

Thus at the very beginning, the opposition of Christianity 
to the stage was felt in all its force and completeness. The 
danger was so apparent and so real that no time was neces- 
sary for a slow maturing of sentiment. We have taken the 
words of Tertullian to represent the general feeling of the 
church oi the second and succeeding centuries against secu- 
lar games ; because he, the father of Christian Latin litera- 
ture and the Saint Paul of the second century, with his 
practical wisdom, his evangelical fervor and his earnest 
piety, exerted such a power on the minds of his successors. 

Tertullian's work was carried on in the next century by 
his loving admirer Cyprian, whose treatise on the public 
exhibitions, modeled throughout on its predecessor, closed 
with the same picture of the joys of the Christian life. 
From "that author one passage is well worth quoting. "It 
is the tragic buskin," he said, "which relates in verse the 
crimes of ancient days, ... so that, as the ages pass 
by, any crime that was formerly committed may not be for- 
gotten."" Lactantius, in the same century, held as 
extreme a position as Tertullian. After enumerating the 
lewd themes of comedy, he asserted: "The more eloquent 
they are who have composed the accounts of these disgrace- 
ful actions, the more do they persuade by the elegance of 
their sentiments."' And from a single passage in the writ- 
ings of Clement of Alexandria, we see how manifold and 
how varied were the objections brought against the drama — 
the waste of time and money involved, the confusion and 
' p. 34. ' EpiitU to Donatus, I, 6-7. 

^ Divine InsiiluUs, I, 40B; II, 14S. 
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Ksorder filling the theater, the iniquity arising there from 
the shameless words and acts of the players and from the 
close mingling of men and women in the throng.' Grad- 
ually the Fathers had come in the third century to paint 
more in detail the lusts of the theater. 

Thus far the protest had come from a despised sect, 
having neither social rank nor legal sanction in the com- 
munity. But after the terrible days of the Diocletian per- 
secution, after the year "^12 when Constantine granted to 
Christianity its Hrst recognition, and removed the burdens 
from its ffiinisters, the condition of affairs greatly changed. 
As long as Christians had been outcasts himted by Roman 
hirelings, their band was free from cowards and impostors, 
and their path ran apart from the pagans. But when those 
dark days passed away, hypocrites crept into the fold, and 
with them came selfishness and luxury ; and as Christians 
left their seclusion in the catacombs and lived among men, 
they came into dose communication with the pagan society 
around them. Though their influence, then, was good, on 
society and legislation, they in turn became tainted by 
that association, and the weaker ones, tempted once more 
by the corrupt games, sank back into the old vices from 
which the new faith had called them. What wond er, then, 
that in this fourth century the attacks on the theater were 
redoubled, or that the fervency of the Fathers' warnings 
in cfea'sed ! More than ever before jilays were manifestly 
t he very pon^ps~bTthe Devil, renounced by Christians in 
baphsm ; and any yielding to their siren call was apostacy. 

We need take at length but two of the Fathers to iUus- | 
trate the spirit of this time. Augustine pleaded unceasingly I 
against all public spectacles. He records in his Confessions ' 
how plays at a critical period of his youth raised in him 
false and foolish passions, and — a re-echo of Plato — what 
evil he sustained in school from the study of poetic fictions 
and from the enforced discipline of reproducing their 
passion.' His Soliloquies testify to his sense of 

' Thclmlruelor. Ill, 336-7- 

' Book III. i; I. 12-17; also City of God, II, 8. 
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the falseness of a life spent in acting other thoughts and 
feelings than one's own.' But his main plea against plays 
was on the score of idolatry. Although the Christian re- 
ligion was firmly established when the De Ciiiitate Dei 
appeared, paganism was still of sufficient strength to strive 
for a full century later to win back its apostates and to 
uproot the new faith. Consequently, in the De Civitate Dei 
the intimate connection of all scenic games with pagan wor- 
ship is argued to its utmost." They were established at 
Rome by the gods for tlieir worship, Augustine's argument 
ran, and had always been used to appease their wrath or to 
avert disaster. Those gods cared not at all for virtue; 
rather they encouraged directly all sorts of vice, even in 
their prescribed worship, and rejoiced at the vicionsness 
of the stage even when it disclosed their own iniquity. 
Augustine here contrasted the purity of the Christian wor- 
ship with the depravity of the pagan ; and attributed Rome's 
suffering, not to the new, health-giving religion, as many 
did, but to the sins of the fetes in pagan shrines. Such a 
line of argument led to but one conclusion — a curse in this 
world, dramatic literature is equally futile for the next, since 
to rest one's hope of salvation, or to base one's trust in 
eternal life on the fictions of poets, is madness. 

The force of Augustine's position is not in its novelty; 
he simply reaffirms what Plato and TertuUian had already 
said. It lies rather in its all-absorbing dread of idolatry, 
and in its zeal for reform. At the same time, Amobius was 
speaking in the vein of Plato against the evil fictions con- 
cerning the gods;" and Salvian, of playgoing as utterly 
incompatible with the professions of a Christian.* But the 
other great figure of the century is for us Chrysostona. 
Thuough his impassioned homilies to the people, spoken in 
unveiled language and with detailed description, he reveals, 
more dearly than do others, the state of moral degradation 

' Solihguies, II, l6. 

' See I, chap. 32-33; II, 3-14.1 20, 27; III. 19; IV, 10, 26, 28; VI, 5-8. 

' AdversHS Gentis, p. aij-iB. 

* See chapler 4, p. 68 (or the English translation of 1581, 
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I to which the exhibitions had sunk. He attacked the idle- 
I Hess and extravagance caused by plays,' but it was their 
.Impurity that burned hottest at his heart as he urged upon 
tus hearers that "all that is said and done there is a pageant 
of Satan."* Both because of the noteworthy similarities 
and dissimilarities between the character and life of this 
"golden -mouthed" orator of the early church and those of 
the men with whom we are to become familiar, it may be 
well to sketch briefly liis career. Born in a home of refine- 
ment and wealth, and reared in the ricliest culture that Hel- 
lenic learning afforded, the brilliant and impassioned young 
advocate saw a career of worldly fame and honor before 
him. But these hopes he, like Basil, suddenly renounced; 
a new light had shone upon him, and with him right was 
the only way. He left his studies and his friends to take 
up in his own home the life of a most rigid ascetic, sacri- 
ficing all to duty. This !ife, however, was not long his; in 
him Tennyson's words are exemplified. 

Not once or twice in oui rough island-stoiy, 
The palh of duty was the way to glory. 

'.e was called from his retirement to fill the highest posi- 
[ion in the church at Constantinople. There, though sur- 
rounded with the vice and luxury of the great, he still kept 
with him the simplicity and austerity of his seclusion. In 
this position of prominence both his faults and his virtues 
appeared in highest light. He was irritable and unconcilia- 
tory to those who opposed his wi!I; he was morose and 
uncongenial to all whom he disliked ; he was extreme and 
severe in measures of reform, and intemperate in his denuil- 
ciations of offenders. But beside these harsh traits that grew 
upon him with his great Puritan sacrifice, there was a kind- 
hness and magnetism in his nature, and a power in his 
simple eloquence, that made him as beloved by the people as 
he was bated by the rulers. He possessed a remarkable 

' X, 42, 407. 
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depth and richness, not of culture merely, but also of soul, 
that distinguished him from others who have had the same 
austere purpose in life. In unconscious homage to this 
richness of nature, the people loved and protected him ; 
and in reverence for it, we listen with trust to his impas- 
. sioned appeals against the vices of the theater. 
^••^^nough has been said to reveal tlie uncompromising atti- 
^L hide of the Fathers against the drama. Their efforts were 
not unrewarded. Theodosiiis. influenced unquestionably by 
the entreaties of Arnobius, in 385 passed several restrictive 
measures ;' and soon plays were forbidden on the Sabbath 
and on all other holy days. But the passion for public 
entertainments of all sorts was so deeply rooted in the 
tastes of the people that their production could never be 
totally suppressed. All through the Middle Ages, down 
into the i6th century, repeated edicts of Church councils 
attempted to curb the passion. In 305 one of the earliest 
councils forbade women to give actors their garments for 
stage use. It prohibited also the marriage of Christian 
women with players, and made it necessary for men of that 
profession to renoimce the calling before admittance to the 
church.^ In 314 the Council of Aries passed excommuni- 
cation on all players within the chiirch ;' and in 397 from . 
the Council of Carthage came one of the earliest decrees ■ 
forbidding churchmen to have any connection with the 
stage,* an act renewed the next year and many times to 
come." Still more sweeping was the edict put forth by the 
Council of Africa in 424.* It forbade plays on sacred days, 
since they drew the people from religious assemblies ; and 
made it unlawful to compel any one to attend these exhibi- 
tions. The same council, realizing the folly of over-Iegisla- ', 
tion, advised that plays be not altogether prohibited except 
on holy days; but if we remember that Augustine was one 
of the signers of this edict, we realize that the concession 
i, 57i 62, 67. 
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! not made through any desire to alter the unwavering J 
jelicy of clerical denunciation. 

These early prohibitions had reference, of course, to the ' 
old secular plays which still survived. Many similar 
decrees were published by later councils. The majority of 
them laid special injunctions against churchmen's having any 
connection with the exhibitions, and some do not even men- 
tion the laity.pUndoubtcdly the church felt inclined wholly 
to discountenance the amusement, but its concern was 
primarily within its own body. Hence its spirit differed 
from that of the Fathers and of later English reformers.*! 
In much the same mood, when the evils associated with tllS 
presentation of sacred plays became apparent, the councils 
turned against them. We shall take as an illustration the 
Council of Basel in 1421, not as the earliest, but as one 
of the most definite* expressions of this sentiment^ It for- 
bade the so-called Feast of Fools, and decreed that no such 
sports should be allowed within the church, "quae domus 
orationis esse debet," nor yet in the church yard.* This 
edict was repeated again and again, aimed especially at per- 
formances on holy days. Thus the spirit of the days of 
Augustine and his fellows was carried down through the 
Middle Ages in the laws and in the writings of churchmen 
like Isidore and Thomas Aquinas,' 

An apparent inconsistency between the teachings and the 
practice of the Fathers may perhaps be felt. Why, if their 
stand against plays was so decided in the fourth century, 
and why, if throughout the Middle Ages this remained 
unchanged, did the service of the church take on a form 
which led eventually to the liturgical drama and the miracle- 
play? One might suspect that the Christian church was 
forced to this step in order to attract people to Christianity ; 
for from the conclusions of Tertullian's and Cyprian's trea- 

la faciendis. 

n order (canon 138) very 
', IV, 39S. 
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tises it is seen that niany regarded the Christian's life as 
destitute of pleasurej Unquestionably, there would have 
been this excuse flSr'^y step taken for expediency, and at 
times in the later development of the drama it may have 
been influential. The Christmas plays, for example, took 
over much from the old pagan festival. But to imply, as 
Hurst does,' that the very origin of the later liturgy lay in 
a pandering to popular demands, is clearly false. Through- 
out the Middle Ages the church showed no appreciation of 
the connection between the drama of the liturgy and the low 
art kept alive by the outcast actors who strolled from castle 
to castle. In the eighth century, John Damascene contrasted 
as fundamentally unlike the holy spectacles of divine wor- 
ship with the shameless plays held at the same time.' And 
often when the clergy apparently censured miracle- plays, 
they had in mind only the low, popular entertainments that 
intruded into them. Still clearer proof that the liturgy was 
not the child of expediency is the nature of its development. 
Had the church leaders been acting with purpose, there is 
no reason why the service should have begun with the 
simple, pantomimical duties of the officiating priest, and 
only gradually have assumed epical and lyrical elements, 
which slowly were combined in the complete liturgical play. 
The Church Fathers, being trained in Greek literature, would 
have seen at the start how the dialogue of the classical 
drama could be utilized in the responses, and how the 
chorus could be adopted, as it later was, in antiphonal sing- 
ing ; so that, with no opposition to fear from without and a 
great need to urge them from within, the liturgy would have 
arisen fully developed. 

The form of the office of the Eucharist lay undoubtedly not 
in expediency, but in the spirit of the age. A low, degraded 
and dying civilization seeks amusement in vicious diversions ; 
therefore Rome laughed at its mimes and farces as the 
Eternal City fell in ruin. On the other hand, an era of 
strong vitality, conscious of a grand past that has reached 
' I. 921-7- ' Armaud. p. 73. 
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its culmination, and trusting in its power to straggle against 
odds, and render imperishable the glory of that culmination, 
finds in noble tragedy the most natural form of expression. 
Such was the spirit of the youthful Christian brotherhood. 
The whole purpose of Hebrew history, the whole message 
of Messianic prc^hecy, had reached its fulfilment in the 
birth, crucifixion and resurrection of Christ. The fruits o£ 
this sacrifice were visible to the eyes of all ; and the meanest I 
of the brethren, as their enemies sneeringly noted, were eager f 
to keep alive its memory and to render its purpose not in 
vain. It was natural, therefore, that they should uncon- 
sciously try to represent the most sacred part of their ser- 
vice — tlie office of the Eucharist — both in action and words. 
The priest at the altar began to express by the movements of 
his hands and arms the culminating moment of the life of 
Christ, and gradually the congregation came in its responses 
take part in the service.' By the fourth century all three 

iential elements of a drama — action, dialogue and singing 
— were embodied, though as yet in separate form, in the 
celebration of the mass ; yet no one, least of all the zealous 
priests, was conscious that a tragedy was being performed 
Mt the altar — so true and natural was the service. Such 
ras the impulse tliat clothed the celebration of the Eucharist I 

its outer form. 

When the fully matured liturgical drama, however, passed 

to the mystery-play, ail must have been conscious of the 
end to which the service had advanced. How then did the 
church regard its offspring? It must again be noted that 
the Fathers were thoroughly trained in Grecian culture. 
They saw the evils of HeUenic ideals ; nevertheless, many, 
like Basil, were ready to avail themselves of the good of the 
old as they struggled to transcend the past, and to arrive 
at a truer life. Many of them, we believe, loved to read the 
old drama ; so that Sylvester II stood not alone in regarding 
the words of Terence as fit precepts for the ordering of 
conduct.* The church was forced into opposition by the 
S«e Davidson's discussion of tixis point, p. 13-5. 
Creizenacb, I, 200. 
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great and wetl-groimded fear of idolatry, and by tl 
less immorality of the scenic exhibitions. As the danger of 
heathenism passed away, and as the mimes and farces sank 
further and further from recognition and from rivalry with 
the church, the greatest dread of Christians vanished, and, 
with no sacrifice of conviction, the drama newly arisen could 
be regarded in a changed light. If questioned, the church- 
men would still have felt with Plato and Amobius that to 
spend one's life in acting a part was inconsistent with the 
dignity of man created in God's image. Nevertheless, to 
enact the sacred story of the Bible wonld seem to be to lose 
one's life to take on a higher nature — the essence of all 
spiritual progress. Certainly the influence of such a drama, 
instead of being pagan, was both ethically and pedagogic- 
ally Christian. In this way hope arose that only good would 
come of the sacred drama. The illusion was slowly dis- 
pelled, as the questionable elements of the old amusements 
crept into the church play. Then, having once fully real- 
ized its error, and having tailed to' fear away the evil, the 
church returned to a position of complete condemnation. 

Thus the Fathers' apparent inconsistency can be recon- 
ciled. Looking back over this struggle against the theater 
preparatory to beginning a study of its reappearance in 
Puritan England, we ask ourselves what of the old church 
position was transient, and what was permanent. Much 
undoubtedly there was of an ephemeral nature. The great 
argument against the idolatry of plays could not long have 
a practical hold on the people. From the second to the fifth 
century, this was one of the greatest dangers of the stage, 
felt especially in the evening dusk of paganism when the 
old faith was making every effort to win back its devotees. 
Christian defenders were forced then to an extreme view. 
Tertullian could say that since the circus and the theater 
were consecrated to heathen gods, it mattered not whether 
their presentations were grand or mean, for as parts of 
idolatrous worship all were in the same degree offensive to 
God, From this he concluded:' "Nay, as regards the arts, 
' De Sp€cia(ulii, p. 15-20. 
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^ht to have gone further back, and barred all further 
argument by the position that the demons, predetennining 
in their own interests from the first, among other evils of 
idolatry, the pollutions of the public shows, with the object 
of drawing man away from his Lord and binding him to 
their own service, carried out their purpose by bestowing 
on him the artistic gifts which the shows require. For 
none but themselves would have made provision and prepa- 
ration for the objects they had in view; nor would they 
have given the arts to the world by any but those in whose 
names, and images and histories they set up for their own 
ends the artifice of consecration." Cyprian took tlie same 
view, that "the mother of all public amusements" was 
idolatry.^ Under such conditions even a "well-trod stage" 
would have been deemed unchristian, Augustine, to be 
sure, apparently distinguished between plays of a high and 
a low order, ranking the ancient tragedies and comedies as 
less offensive in language, if not in subject, than those then 
in vogue.' But he styled them only the least offensive, 
and described the personal harm that they had brought to 
him; and he, above all others, in the crisis of the fourth 
century attacked the idolatrous origin and tendency of the 
public exhibitions. 

This feeling could have no permanence in society. Just 
as Athens forgot the dangers of Persian invasion after the 
Eastern hordes had been hurled back to their homes, just 
as Rome forgot to cry out upon its rival Carthage after 
that city had fallen, so the Christian world lost sight of the 
perils of paganism. Even Tertullian admitted that harm- 
less or necessary inventions of the heathen were lawful for 
Christian use, and had he lived some centuries later he 
might have been willing to regard plays as harmless, if not 
quite necessary, survivals of antiquity. At al! events this 
argument against plays, though repeated by all Puritan 
moralists, had no firm hold on i6th century England. All 
movements have these transient aspects. But if they also 
PiiiHc SAows, p. 224. ' De Civitali Dti. I, 32. 
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have a firm basis in truth, they will endure. The position 
taken by the early Christian Fathers rested almost wholly 
on such a foundation of solid rock. There is some force 
and validity in their idea that a Hfe spent in acting destroys 
one's own personality. And in their struggle they fortu- 
nately were not confronted by a sacred drama, from its 
very nature predestined to a natural death ; but with a 
secular drama, which, with the same attendant evils, has 
endured to this day. In behalf of purity and honor they 
attacked the vice and disorder brought by the stage, a men- 
ace felt in all ages. They objected to the desecration of 
the Sabbath, the English Puritans' first fighting ground; 
they objected to the social and industrial evils connected 
with stage-plays — idleness, and the misapplication of public 
and private wealth ; and they based all on the same method 
of Biblical interpretation that for many years prevailed in 
England and America. In all these respects their arguments 
endured; and when the contest was begun in earnest in 
England, their words were still vital. They were Puritans 
no more different from the English Puritans than the 
Romans of the third and fourth centuries were different 
from the Englishmen of Elizabethan England. 



^NGLISH SENTIMENT AGAINST THE STAGE^ PREVIOUS TO THE J 
ESTABLISHMENT OF KEGULJUt THEATERS. 

(n) Early Church Sentiment. 

The hostilttj- of the early Christian Fathers, based, as we 
have seen, on sound principles of morality, had of neces- 
sity great influence on the churchmen of the Middle Ages. 
We have outlined the edicts of ecclesiastical synods against 
traveling showmen, the feelings underlying which held 
their influence in all countries as the time approached when 
the modem drama was to be bom. But one point must 
again be emphasized. Many of the medieval attacks on 
the stage had shght, if any, reference to the liturgical drama. 
Consequently, when we find an old Latin folio censuring 
popular entertainments, we must be careful not to read into 
it what really is not there. The traveling minstrels, as a 
last reminder of pagan society, still menaced Christian life, 
and these were constantly attacked. For example, Bede, 
who lived before any dramatic art existed in England, 
wrote,' "Qui fabulis otiosis, obscenisve carminibus, vel- 
detractionihus, aurem libenter aperit, banc anJmae suae por- 
tam mortis efKcit, caeterosque qui non servat sensus, mortis 
sibi ipse reddit aditus"- — a warning against the pagan min- 
strels' repertoire. In a similar spirit St, Bernard iu the early I 
I2th century wrote: "Mimos, et magos, et fabulatores, scur- " 
rilesque cantilenes, atque ludorum spectacula, tanquam vani- 
I tales, et insanias falsas respuunt et abominantur."'' Not 
much later John of Salisbury condemned the "histriones" 

id "mimi," those purveyors of "totam istam joculatorum J 
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scenam";' and at the close of the 15th century another 
Englishman, "Fabriciiis," spoke of the lusts of the theater 
in a way apphcable rather to old Roman exhibitions than 
to those of his own country.' Even four hundred years after 
Bernard and Salisbury, the German reformer, Bucer, wrote 
on the true observance of the Lord's day :' "Nee huius tame 
religiosae diei otia relaxantes, obscoenis quenqua patimur 
voluptatibus detineri : nihil code die sibi vindicet scena 
theatralis, aut circense certamen, aut feraru lachrymosa 
spectacula, etiasi in nostro ortuaut natali, celebranda solem- 
nitas inciderit, dififeratur." Buccr was fully alive to the 
conditions of his day, yet his words illustrate well how the 
old clerical disapproval was kept alive till a revival of dra- 
matic activity gave it new vitality. 

Through these mediums, sentiment against plays was 
transplanted to England and grew there. But no mere 
exotic feeling could have survived. The authority of the 
church, pitted at first largely against a foreign form of enter- 
tainment, and later against a widely popular sacred drama, 
might have controlled a certain dass of Englishmen for an 
indefinite time; and, if it succeeded in dominating legisla- 
tion, might have prevailed throughout the country during 
a certain restricted period. For all that, imless conditions 
in England itself had been of a character to nourish and 
supplement this alien sentiment, no lasting opposition to the 
stage could have been maintained. Few practical English- 
men would have listened, as Prynne did, to the censures of 
"a famous English Hermite" isolated from intercourse with 
the world.* A passing review, therefore, of our English 
drama, to ascertain what elements there would give reason 
to the church attitude, and would cause a native grown d 
trust of the dramatic art, may not be irrelevant. 

' Ward, I, 24. 

' Uestrueferium Viliorum. pars 4, c. 23, Dt Ltidis Inhoitestis. 

' Psalmorum HbH quinque, p. 355. 

* So Prynne siyies Ricardus Pampolitanus (date, r43o), HistriBjk 

r, p. 690, as be adduces his authority for support. 
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B^The miracle-plays of mediaeval England represent but one 
mode of expression of that constant longing of the age to 
render a "literal translation of the spiritual truths into cor- 
poreal equivalents," as Symonds so well phrases it. In 
the early days of the art nothing but good came of the 
attempt. The acting was not done by that professional class 
which wandered over the Continent, growing more and 
more irreverent and indecent as the anathemas of the Church 
multiplied against them, and as their social status, in con- 
sequence, steadily declined. Everything connected with the 
earlier representations was of a sacred character — actors, 
authors, places and themes^ — ^so that the stage became second 
not even to tlie pulpit as an instrument of good. To be 
sure, these sacred dramas contained the same incongruity 
that marked the cathedrals, where the grotesque mingled 
with the sublime. The representations of Scriptural story 
were mingled with melodrama, as in the parts played by 
blustering Herod or Noah's recalcitrant wife; or were 
degraded into low comedy by the coarse words and gestures 
of the Devil, or into the most objectionable misappropria- 
tion of the sacred story. All such buffoonery and inde- 
cency, however, together with the profanity that stained 
so much of the dialc^ue, was entirely lost in the sacred- 
ness of the subject; the warrant of the Scriptures wiped 
away all sense of irreverence alike in actors and spectators. 
As a result, the scenes which shock or disgust modern feel- 
ing did not lessen at all the inspiration for the good and the 
pure received by those people whose strangely simple minds 
we can at present hardly comprehend. 

In such an age, the old revulsion against a vicious art 
could find no wide acceptance. But out of unconsciousness 
soon grew consciousness, and out of consciousness, evil. 
Even in the morality-plays, to say nothing of the interludes 
which never so much as avowed moral intentions, the misuse 
of the drama became more apparent. The lessons taught 
by the personifications of good and evil, the essential feature 
of the original conception, came to mean less to the people 
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than the antics of the Devil and the Vice. The i 
was then "very godly and ful of pleasant mirth." as the 
title-pages were wont to run. As they still further matured, 
the disparity between the two ingredients became more 
marked ; there was less of the godly and more of the merry, 
till the didactic element sank into insignificance. For 
example, in Like Wil to Like quod the Dez-el to the Colier, 
although the moral expressed by the title is eventually en- 
forced when the evil persons fall captive to tlie hangman, 
and the Vice is carried on the Devil's back "into Spain," 
the latter's home, while Tom Tosspot harrows the audience 
with his last confession and with well meant advice to 
parents, and while the notes of the moral song are sounding, 
it is nevertheless the coarse language, the drunkard's antics 
and the oaths which color the play and make it interesting, 
if interesting it could have been to any one. The same fault 
in Cambyses, The Nice Wanton, and many others, convinces 
the reader that vice was glowly sapping the life-blood of the 
sacred play. 

As the church drama, which in origin had no connection 
with the old pagan games, thus grew away from its source, 
and became popular and secular, those familiar with the 
teachings of the Fathers, and cognizant of the increasingly 
denunciatory attitude of the church, objected more and 
more strongly to those elements of the old mimes retained 
or resuscitated in the liturgical play. Here is the connec- 
tion between the early Christian sentiment against pagan 
exhibitions, and the sentiment of the later church against 
the child of its own birth. The warning words of the 
Fathers once more became vitalized, and their influence 
extended beyond the bounds of ecclesiastical circles. For 
just as the English people, almost independently of any 
classical influence, developed an artistic sense requiring a 
higher literary expression than the old, just so from their 
study of the Bible, apart from any teaching of Roman pre- 
lates, the sacrilege, profanity and coarseness of their sacred 
drama in its later days became manifest. And when this 
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sentiment is found developing, to revivify the church sen- 
timent, we see the beginning of a condition in theatrical 
affairs which to a certain extent paralleled that of the Roman 
Empire, and which gave birth to another crusade against 
I stage-plays. 

(i) Early English Hostility of Native Growth. 
In all countries these new conditions called forth some! 
manifestation of the old spirit. In a later chapter we shall J 
compare and contrast the main features of these various \ 
movements. For in England, owing to a marked religious 
bent of the people and to external conditions, the common 
arguments against the stage were given a peculiar recep- 
tion. We have already named several Enghshmen, who, 
with little sense of their environment, attacked the drama. 
But with the rise of a secular art, the old-time opposition of 
the Fathers assumed a native resonance, and hence added 
force. As early as the 13th century, we find an Anglo- 
Norman poem, Le Manuel des Pechiez, a translation from 
the Latin by William of Wadington,^ deploring the univer- 
sal love of the English people for romances and tales, and 
particularly for miracle-plays. These exhibitions the author 
blamed, not merely because they occupied part of the Sab- 
bath, but also because of their fictions in regard to the 
saints, and the disguises used by the actors. However 
obscure the exposition of this last point may seem, the 
author clearly had in mind some feature of the English 
drama. The English version of this poem. The Handlyng 
of Synne, made in 1303 by Robert Mannyng, took care to 
sanction miracie-plays only when under the direct super- 
vision of the higher clergy. Less English than either of 
. these were the words of Thomas Bradwardine in the 14th 
I century, the Archbishop whose learning the Nun's Priesfs 
, Tale heralded,^ They sound especially faint and distant, 
I since already the signs of a native sprung sentiment both 
1- among churchmen and laymen were visible. 

' Archaeohgia, XIII, 336-8, 

' De Causa Dei, Lib. I, c, i, cor. 20, p. 14^15. 
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For an expression of this home-nourished sentiment we 
look instinctively to two men of the 14th century — Langland 
and Wydif. The former paid no attention to the subject; 
though in Piers Ploughman's Crede a friar proudly boasts 
that he and his fellows haunt no taverns, fairs or miracle- 
plays. More to our purpose is Wydif's explanation in his 
sermon on the sine of sight ; " Ne a man synnefl not in sijt, 
al oonli on pes two maneres [the coveting of women, or 
worldly goods] , but whanne he is idil in his sijt, and aspiefi 
not his profit ; as sum men loken to veyn plaies, and many 
sijtis of worldii J>tngis. J>e which profiten not to her soule, 
but raj>er doiji hem harm." ' This passage is slight, but sig- 
nificant, and into it, with our knowledge of the speaker, we 
are inclined to read an English feeling. 

An exhaustive sermon of the same century, the work, 
apparently, of one of Wyclif's followers, justifies this inter- 
pretation,' Without reservation the preacher censured as 
profanity the taking of the "most precious werkis of God 
in pley and bourde," as was done in the miracle-play ; he 
saw in the plays more of the lusts of the flesh than of the 
breath of the spirit; he quoted the "Psauter Book" to 
restrain priests from even witnessing such performances, — 
in all which he but observed the teachings of the universal 
church. Nevertheless, every word that he spoke struck 
home to his hearers, though they knew nothing of old Rome, 
and no more of the world than was seen around them. The 
zealous preacher, with a seriousness common alike to early 
Christians and Puritans, argued that Christ, in reproving 
the woman who wept at his suffering, signified for future 
•generations his displeasure at those tears shed in the passion 
plays. Verily, "Sory is not alowable byfore God, but more 
reprowable." With equal strength of conviction, since all 
"saints" admitted that the baldness of EHsha betokened 
Christ's passion, he instanced the fate of the boys who 
mocked that prophet as a warning that men "schulden not 
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bourden with the figure of the passion of Christ," But like 
all Puritan doctrine, his sermon is based far less on absur- 
dity than on fact. In the spirit of the great Puritan poet 
who wished to live, "As ever in my great Task-Master's 
eye," he thought of the fast approaching "day of reckeo- 
ynge," aiid called upon the people to shun the vain idleness 
of play-going, and give themselves instead to works of 



Such words, whether inspired by foreign or native senti- 
ment, would rouse in the rapidly sobering English mind a (V* 
home-bred sense of the evil. Hatred of the church of Rome 
brought objection to the Catholic legends imbedded in the 
miracle-plays. And in Elizabeth's time, when each gentle- ■ 
man took pride in coining strange oaths, the sin of cursing 
grew more obvious, and the profanity of the dramas stood 
self -condemned. Moreover, as acting passed from the clergy 
into the hands of itinerant companies, the social evils attend- 
ant on the profession took genuine English color. Plays 
drew people from worship and labor, and wheedled them 
of their earnings. When this minister, therefore, showed 
his burning hatred of sloth, and of the waste on plays of 
money which people grudged to spend in paying "ther 
rente and ther dette," he must have mirrored a growing 
English sentiment grounded on social and economic needs. 
So also his belief that plays led to lechery, gluttony and 
other vices is no mere echo of the past. Along all these 
lines, the financial and social as well as the purely moral, 
the organized campaign of Elizabethan times was to be car- 
ried on ; and as a type of the coalescence of the early Chris- 
tian hostility with home -nourished English sentiment, this , 
sermon is important. 

»(f) Causes of the Growth of this English Feeling. 
If we so take our clew from this sermon, it must be with 
full consciousness that much of the early opposition to the 
drama arose on grounds entirely apart from questions of 
morality; and though all objections were soon allied. 
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first source, therefore, was different from that of the ser- 
mon. The Fathers, to be sure, had also seen the economic 
and social dangers of the games, but that aspect was secon- 
dary to them. No words, at least, that they had spoken 
could make English people feel as plainly as did actually 
existing conditions the purely non-moral objections to their 
dramatic performances. 

In the first place, the English theater early proved itself 
1 source of civil disorder ; and so many disturbances arose 
at the presentation of plays that the government, especially 
in times of tumult, looked askance at it. For instance, in 
1549, Holinshed records,' conspirators took advantage of 
the crowd assembled at the annual play at Norfolk to incite 
the people to arms. In consequence, because actors not 
tliere alone, but commonly, played "such interludes as con- 
tained matter tending to sedition and contemning of sundry 
good orders and laws," plays were forbidden.' Similar 
precautions were taken throughout the reign of Edward VI, 
even in the private halls of Gray's Inn, from which all plays 
were banned by the authorities as a menace to good order.* 

Other than civil disorders grew out of the concourse at 
plays. Hatred of the social vices of the clergy, their stingi- 
ness, greed and prosperity as contrasted with the poverty of 
the realm, rather than a more strictly religious sentiment, 
inspired the writer of a 15th century poem to attack the 
friars and their plays.* The purely financial question was 
by all seen to be connected with theatricals. Our preacher 
made the waste of money one of his main arguments against 
miracle-plays, and with the growth of plays both in scenic 
display and in popularity, this evil steadily increased. As 
early as 1566 the payment of actors either to play in the 
town hall or to leave town without playing had become 
a grievous burden to the town of Leicester.' Similarly, 
after the system of individual fees had been established, the 
» Slrype, £ccl Mem.. II, t, p. 270. 
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city of Norwich requested Parliament that players of inter- 
ludes, who deprived the needy of their earnings, should be 
excluded from the city.* Opposition from this direction 
grew steadily, and in many places effectually, as one may 
infer from the decreased number of payments to strolling 
companies recorded in the municipal records of Shrews- 
bury.' 

Such pecuniary' burdens, however, constituted the least 
part of the economic objection to the dramatic art. Aside 
from all expense, the companies of wandering actors 
afforded a serious and difficult problem. By the year 1530 
England was thoroughly alarmed at the rapid and steady 
increase, not of its impotent poor, but rather of its "sturdy 
beggars," who, partly because the "enclosures" had thrown 
many farm hands into idleness, partly because of the dis- 
solution of the old asylums of pauperism, the monasteries, 
wandered over the country or thronged to the metropolis 
in search of an easy living.' In 1530, the poor law o£ 
Henry VII was renewed, and increased vigilance was given 
to the enforcement of the provision that all "ruffians, Vaga- 
bondes and Masteries men" caught wandering without a 
license should be severely punished. So grave was the sit- 
uaticai that in this class of rogues and vagabonds were 
included not merely the ordinary tramp, but unlicensed 
travelers of all descriptions, even scholars of the universi- 
ties. How great was the need of such restraint is seen 
by the frequent renewals of the law, Elizabeth twice 
reenacted it; the first time in 1572. In that year Harrison 
explained its provisions thus;* "Among roges and idle 
persons, finallie, we find to be comprised all proctors that 
go vp and downe with counterfeit licences, coosiners, and 
rsuch as gad about the countrie, vsing vnlawfull games, prac- 
tisers of physiognomic and palmestrie, tellers of fortunes, 
isers, plaiers, minstrels, iugglers, pedlers, tinkers." The 
: is certainly suggestive of many crimes, and since all ■ 

' ffist AfSS. Com., I, 104. ' liiii.. X/forl, XV, 10. p. 37 
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evidence indicates that travelings showmen were not un- 
worthy to be of the number of proscribed vagabonds, we 
see at once a sound foundation for objection to stage-plays. 

An instance of this prejudice may be relevant. The satir- 
ical poem of Henry VIII's reign. Cock LoreU's Bote, asso- 
ciated with that notorious criminal other knaves such as — 
Players, purse-cullers, money baleiers 
Gold washers, tomblers, Jogeleis. 
According to the usage of the time, as Collier suggests,^ 
the word players may refer to gamblers, but this seems to 
me improbable. The other knaves here mentioned, and 
the fact that "dysers" are later introduced, indicate, 
rather, that this is a condemnation of the actors' craft. 
And although it cannot be fairly inferred that the author 
regarded plays and players as evil in themselves, since 
representatives of all classes of English society, honest as 
well as dishonest, pull manfully at their oars in Cock Lorell's 
boat, it is, at least, a sure recognition of the lawlessness of 
the early showmen. Undoubtedly they deserved to be 
classed as they were. As they wandered through the coun- 
try, often reduced to want, they became a lawless set, and 
besides causing sedition, annoyed in many ways the com- 
munities through which they passed. In consequence, their 
position was low, and they were led to avoid the charge of 
vagrancy by assuming, at least nominally, some trade. Ben 
Jonson was an actual bricklayer; but others became crafts- 
men only in name in order to give themselves a higher sta- 
tion in the eyes of the law ; for to be regarded by the state 
as a rogue and a sower of sedition and heresy, and by com- 
mon opinion as a vagabond, was at best no desirable situa- 
tion.^ 

Such were the economic causes of the growth of hostility 
to plays in England. It was from sanitary reasons, also, 
that one of the strongest and most purely English objec- 
tions to the stage arose. A glance through the chroniclers 
and diarists of Elizabethan times reveals the universal dread 
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of Uie mystical, death-bringing curse of the age, the plague. 
Particularly in London the danger was felt, and there the 
greatest care was taken, both by the City Corporation and 
by the Privy Council, to check its ravages. Unquestiona- 
bly, the assembling of people at the performances in the inn 
yards was a menace to public health. It was a danger, 
moreover, which even the least moral persons could appre- 
ciate, and one, too, with which the ofhciais felt called upon 
to cope; and although it threatened especially the metrop- 
olis, the actors' custom of touring the rural districts when 
driven from London in times of plague rendered not 
immune the country at large. It therefore came to be one 
of the chief arguments of the Puritans in urging upon those 
not primarily concerned for morality the dangers of plays, 

These purely economic or social objections to the theater 
readily passed into moral objections. Vagabondism and 
thriftlessness brought with them vice of all sorts; and even 
the plague, regarded as it was as a curse from God, came to 

ive its moral significance in the eyes of the people. Note 

the 14th century sermon how the different tendencies had 
lesced. So close was such union that at times it is hard 

analyze the motives of the censors. In 1557, the Privy 
Council took steps to stop the "lewde playe" called A Sacke 
full of Newes, and sent thanks to the Mayor of Canterbury- 
for seizing a company of players with their "lewde playe 
booke."^ Following, as these orders did, so soon after 
Mary's proclamation against anti-Catholic plays, it may be 
assumed that the nature of the affront was doctrinal, not 
moral. But no such easy solution can be found to the state- 
ment in Machyn's Diary for December 31st, 1559-60: 
'The sam day at nyght at the quen{'s) court ther was 

play a-for her grace, the wyche the plaers plad shuche 
latter that they wher commondyd to leyff off, and 
itenent (incontinently) the maske cam in dansyng," 
Whether Elizabeth, too, was here objecting to the imperti- 
nent meddling of the players in affairs of religion and state, 
' Privy Council, Ads. pp. to2, tio, [63. 
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or whether she was offended with some grossness in the 
dialogue, is unstated. We should infer, though, the latter. 
According to modem etiquette, tlie Virgin Queen was far 
from squeamish in her notions of propriet>', but we believe' 
that she imposed, at least on others, certain restraints. In 
the prologue of Sappho and Pkao, Lyiy was careful to state, 
"We have endeavoured to be as far re from unseemly 
speeches, to make your eares glow, as we hope you will be 
free from unkind reports to make our cheeks blush." 
Similarly, he hoped that his Galhihea would offend neither 
"in scene nor syllable," since in her Majesty's mind, "where 
nothing doth harbour but virtue, nothing can enter but 
virtue." From these addresses to the Queen, we are willing 
to infer that the trouble in 15^9 may easily have been moraJ. 
But the very ambiguity of the diarist's allusion serves well 
to illustrate the manifold objections which were brought 
against stage-plays. 

On account of their moral tinge came the influence of 
these worldly considerations. After all, questions of fru- 
gality, induatrj' and order were quite subsidiary to deeper 
considerations of morality. Theextent and earnestness of the 
Puritans' objections to the vicious tendencies of the old plays 
is revealed only by serious writers ; but a general apprecia- 
tion of the clearly defined opposition of the stage to holy 
tilings is indicated in these same sources. In Henry V's 
time, a royal proclamation, though authorizing each person 
to be "honestly mery as he can, with in his owne hous 
d welly ng," forbade all interludes during the Christmas 
festivities.' This order undoubtedly sought to check the 
common excesses of the holiday season, and interludes were 
included because actors made no attempt to reconcile the 
long standing conflict between their art and the calls of the 
church. Their indifference, or rather wilful disregard, in 
the matter is well illustrated in the letter of Stephen Gardi- 
ner, Bishop of Winchester, to Lord Protector Paget in 1547, 
requesting aid in thwarting the players' project for a "sol- 

' Riley, Memorials of London, p. 66g. 
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emn play" during his memorial services for the late iaog, 
"to trye who shal have most resorte. they in game, or I in 
ernest.'" Such opposing interests of the pulpit and the 
stage were noticeable chiefly in the desecration of the Sab- 
bath by the players. Even by men whose main spirit was 
far from religious was this evil recognized. We have an 
_old poem which censures plays, particularly on Sunday, as , 
j*unthriftie."° Crowley's lines,' also,- — 

And yel every Sunday 

They will surely speod 

One penny or two 

The bear wards living to mend 

lay contain not only a criticism of the general lack of 
irift, but even some feeling of the unfitness of those things 
1 that day. Such dishonor of the Sabbath was popularly 
tupposed to invoke a direct Judgment from God ; and when 
t John Bradford mentioned before Edward \'^I the drowning 
L of certain men as they were rowing to a Sabbath bear- 
baiting at Paris Garden, he could count on the sympathy of 
his hearers.* More plainly still do we see the conflict of 
the church and the play-house in Whitgift's reply to Cart- 
wright in 1574." The Puritan had accused the worshippers 
at the established churches of a want of reverence, includ- 
ing even the ministers, who, he said, rattled through the 
service as hastily as possible, either to leave time for the 
poptilar afternoon sports, or to make room for some inter- 
lude, which, for want of a better place, was to be given 
immediately in the church. Although the general charge 
Whitgift denied, he left the above mentioned clause unaa- . 
sailed. No feeling was more common than this of the pro- 
^nation of the Lord's day ; Bucer in Germany felt the evil, 
and in England from this time on the feeling grew that play- 
going on the Sabbath was a sin certain to call down the 
~ ' state Papers, iSi7, p. J. 
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curse of God upon the offenders. To this, perhaps, more 
than to any other one of these causes, the clear-cut opposi- 
tion to the stage was due. 

(d) Evidence of early Elisabethan Objection to the Stage, 
in Legislation and in Literature. 

These various moral and civic principles operating against 
the drama united to underlie the actions of the London Cor- 
poration at this time. From a very early date, as early even 
as 1543, Collier says,' that body had been hostile to plays. 
With the renewal of the "Acte for the Punishment of Vaca- 
bondes" in 1752, new encouragement, it may be inferred, 
was given to the City's early opposition. At all events, it 
then became so outspoken that several notes were sent by 
the Privy Council to the Lord Mayor, asking why he should 
wish to restrain plays and drive them from the city.* For 
the Council, as usual, were ready to favor the players as 
much as possible, even venturing, on May 10, 1574, so far 
as to grant a royal patent to Leicester's servants, the first 
of its kind, in which authority was given them to perform 
within the limits of the metropolis.' Such an open 
infringement of the powers of the city's magistrates called 
forth from tliat body a retaliatory measure, which illus- 
trates well the close connection between the care for law 
and order and the definitely Puritanical scruples,* 

In rehearsing the situation, the Corporation's order 
showed how the "inordynate hauntynge of greate multi- 
tudes of people, speciallye youthe" to plays was the cause 
of "frayes and quarrelles, eaveil practizes of incontinencye 
in greate Innes, havinge chambers and secrete places 
adjoyninge to their open stagies and gallyries, Jnveyglynge 
and alleurynge of maides, speciallye orphanes, . . . the 
publishinge of unchaste, uncomely e and unshamefaste 
speeches and doynges, withdrawinge of the Queues Majes- 
ties subjectes from dyvyne service on Soundaies & hoUy- 

' I, 127- ' Privy Council. Jc/s, 1572, p. aij. 
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dayes, at which tymes such playes wcare chefelye used, 
unthriftye waste of the moneye of the poore & fond per- 
sons, sondrye robberies by pyckinge and cuttinge of purses, 
utteringe of popular, busye and sedycioiis matters, and 
manie other corruptions of youthe," In addition to these 
serious moral affronts, the risk from the frequent collapsing 
of scaffolds and from the pestilence was also inclnded. It 
was "that suche periltes maie be avoyded, and the lawfull, 
honest and comelye use of plaies, pastjnnes and recreacions 
in good sorte onelye permitted, and good provision hadd 
for the saiftie and well orderynge of the people thear assem- 
blydd" that the Council enacted, under punishment of fine 

tor imprisonment, that every public performance within the 
city should first be licensed by the Lord Mayor, and tliat the 
actors should be bound to good order, and hold themselves 
ready at all times to cease playing in time of plague, and to 
contribute part of their earnings to the city's charities. i 

This long extract is given to show that, although the funda- 

*tnental cause of London's anti-stage legislation was probably j 

not directly moral, by the last quarter of the i6th century I 

moral questions so largely influenced all their actions that J 

they too must stand as civic Puritans. ^^J 

When the moderate and just provisions of this order ^^^| 
evidently failed to abate the evil, the next step of the Cor- ^^H 
poratioa was to expel all players from the city. In that ^^ 
crisis the players petitioned the Council to interfere, urging 
that to perfect the art in which the Queen so delighted a 
^^^ place was necessary in which to practise.' This petition 
^^Kthe city officials, to whom it evidently had been forwarded, 
^^^Kanswered point by point. The reply asserted that the 
^^" players, though driven from the inn yards, might still prac- 
tise in private houses ; that men with no other livelihood 
ought not to depend on such a precarious calling ; that to 
play in plague time was to spread the infection, while to 
.play out of plague time was to draw it upon the city as a 
curse from God ; and that their former act of toleration in 
' Fleay, p, 46-7, 
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1574 had expired with the assembling of the new 1 
aldermen. These sudden and unacconnlable deaths of laws 
and orders, it may be observed, render the whole legisla- 
tion of the time uncertain. But in this case there is no doubt 
that after the rejection of tlie proposed "remedies," whose 
only religious provision concerned Sabbath observance, 
plays were actually driven from the city in 1575, and that a 
temporary victory was won by the Puritan spirit of legis- 
lation. 

Behind this stand taken by the authorities of London 
against the players and their benefactors in the Council, 
there must have been a decided sentiment on the part of the 
people. Perhaps it is not too fanciful to regard the defense 
of mirth found in the prologue of Ralph Roister Doister 
less as a schoolmaster's apology for his pupils' diversion 
than as an indirect reply to the adverse feeling of the middle 
of the century. At any rate, the scholar and dramatist, 
Wager, gave at the same date an open defense of the drama 
as a moral and intellectual force in society' in answer to 
contemporary Puritan detraction. 

Yet strange to say, the early bishops of the reformed 
English church had little to say against the stage. Buliinger 
across the sea, whose influence in England was so great, 
said of miracle-plays, "They are at this day greatly set by, 
although scarce godly, by no small number of trifling and 
fantastical heads."' But that dramatic form was dying a 
natural death, and the evils of the secular drama I'ld not 
yet forced themselves home upon many who loved the popu- 
lar recreation. Consequently, the English clergy had at first 
little to say against the stage. Latimer, a Puritan in spirit 
and one of the first to scruple against vestments, spoke in his 
sermons against profanation of the Lord's day, against idle- 
ness and riot on holy days, and the blasphemy so common in 
the favorite pastimes — hawking, hunting, dicing and card- 
ing." Here especially his omitting to mention the stage 

' Prologue, Li/( and Rrprntaunce ef Marie Magdalene, ed. Carpenter. 

' SermOTts, III, 194. ' Sermons, pp, S3, 231, 372. 
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noteworthy ; for on all these scores the theater was opea I 
:o rebuke. That he laid no stress on it must indicate that j 
in Ms day the evil had not assumed the menacing propor- 
:ions of later years. With even more noticeable liberality. 
Archbishop Sandys, one of Elizabeth's first appointees, 
refused to condemn cards and dice as sins in themseives; 
and he, too, preached against idleness and revelry with no 
mention of the stage.' Becon's attitude was more strict. 
He condemned absolutely dice and cards, and regarded the 
Sabbath as a day for Bible study, pious talk and deeds of 
mercy, and attacked idleness at all times. Yet apparently 
even he saw in the stage no serious menace to Qiristianity.* 
Several other churchmen of the same school mention the 
stage with no apparent condemnation. Hutchinson in his 
sermons made two or three incidental references to the scaf- 
folds with no adverse implication ■,^ and Tyndal, in the same 
spirit, remarked that some ceremonies expressed the death 
of Christ as plainly as "if we should play his passion on 
a scaffold or in a stage play,"* Even Ridley, in styling 
the vestments of a Roman bishop "too fond for a vice in 
& play," implied no weighty condemnation of the stage.' 
In fact, the majority of the prominent churchmen of this 
early Elizabethan period took a moderate view of many 
things later abhorred ; and although their principles in 
general on questions of morality and conduct, on Sabbath 
observance, for instance, and idleness, are the same as those 
of later Puritans, the complaint uttered in 1576 by North- 
brooke, that his brother divines too seldom spoke of the 
■eat and growing abuse, was undoubtedly true. 
Yet it must not be assumed that the sentiment against 
the stage in clerical circles, especially among ministers of 
the more practical sort, was not constantly growing. The 
moderate tone of the early divines, who, in conformity pcr- 
the example of the Scriptures, did not specifically 
)ndemn the stage, naturally gave place, as the dar 
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increased, to open condemnation. This is confirmed in the 
position taken by William Alley, the learned and kind- 
hearted bishop of Exeter, whose genial nature and honest 
enjoyment of wholesome recreation made his friendship 
valued by ail. In 1560 he delivered at the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul lectures which later appeared under the title 
The Poore Mans Library. In it was included an article 
on Wanton Bookes.^ Alley maintained that the evil books 
so common in England kindled In the minds and hearts of 
their readers the most unholy passions, and argued that if 
witches under the Mosaic law were deemed worthy of death, 
much more deserving of that fate were tliose defilers of the 
mind, the vicious authors. He likened the evil to smoke 
ready to break out into flame. Those who read these works 
for the sake of knowledge, or to while away the time, he 
warned of the danger of saluting Venus, even, as they 
said, from afar. His words were especially serious since he 
believed that professing Christians erred more often in this 
respect than many pagans. The connection between such 
writings and stage-plays, whose plots were drawn very 
commonly from lewd Italian stories. Alley regarded as 
obvious. In this respect, also, he felt that Christians had 
much to leam from Pagans. He cited the case of Mar- 
seilles, of which all later Puritans were so fond, which 
among other good orders for public morality, "made a 
severe law that there should be no comedy playd within the 
City, for the argument for the most part of such playes, did 
contain the actes of dissolute and wanton love." The wis- 
dom of the Athenians, also, he commended, who forbade 
the Arcopagites to write any comedies and tragedies. And 
the piuity of the Lacedemonians he attributed to this — 
"that they were never present at any Comedy, nor any other 
playes, fearing least they should heare and see those thyuges, 
which were repugnant to their lawes." It is human nature. 
Alley reasoned, that whatever is willingly and gladly heard 
is soon embraced and put to use. The great popularity of 
' Praelcctio Sccunda, fol. 46*-43*. 
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plays in England, therefore, he lamented in tlie words> ' 
"And alas, are not almost all places in these daycs rej^en- 
ished wyth iuglers, scoffers, iesters, players, which may say 
and do what they lust, be it neuer so fleshly and filthy! and 
yet sufifred and heard wyth laughing and clapping of 
handes"; to which he added in contrast between England 
and Athens, "I speake it with sorow of hart, to our vicious 
ballet makers, and enditers of wanton songes, no reucnge- 
ment, but rewardes are largely payd and geuen."' So much 
importance we give to Alley not merely for the high position 
held by him in the English church, but also for his early 
date, and for his evident influence on one usually called the 
first of the Puritan attackers.' 

A similar argument against lewd books and plays waaJ 
spoken in 1572 by Edward Dering. a Puritan divine whonl4 
Archbishop Parker staled "the greatest learned man ; 
England,'" whose opinion, therefore, in spite of his vehe- 
ment and impulsive nature, deserves, like Alley's, great 
weight. In the spirit of his predecessor he attacked in his 
Brief and necessarie Catechisme or Instruction the extreme 
licentiousness of the literature of his age, the romances like 
Guy of Warwick and the lewd songs, the "vnchast fables, , 
& tragedies, and such like sorceries," "our Pallaces of J 
pleasure," as he called them,' But it was not the clergy! 
alone who voiced his wish, "O that there were among va ' 
some zealous Ephesians, that books of so great vanity might 
be burned up." Two years earlier Roger Ascham had 
attacked in the same spirit the literature, dramatic and other- 
wise, of his day. He, too, was bitterly opposed to wanton 
romances such as the Aforte D' Arthur, and ten times more 
opposed to the Italian translations so popular in England. 
' In a second group at Miscdtenca, ai the beginning of Book &, there 
is a short passage headed, Tragedie, in which tragedy and comedy are 
briefly defined; but this article contains no special ciiticism of plays. 

* Northbroolce later used Alley's wocdB, illustrating what we shall , 
Kgaln have occasion 10 notice — the interdependence of the different | 
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Even the subject matter of Latin plays, "thoughtes and 
conditions of hard fathers, foolish mothers, vnthriftie yong 
men, craftie seruantes, sotle bawdes, and wilie harlots," 
afforded, he thought, dangerous example to youth, "Here 
is base stuffe for that scholer, that should be cum hereafter, 
either a good minister in Religion, or a Ciuill lentleman in 
seruice of his Prince and contrie."' These words refer to 
the ancient comedies ; but their author, who despised so 
thoroughly the popular Italian literature, must have valued 
no more highly the productions of his own day. 

If in Aschani we find a layman joining in the ministerial 
censure of the stage, in GrindaJ we find a divine writing 
largely from the standpoint of a layman, an illustration of 
how all sides of the opposition made common cause against 
the enemy. Grindal was the archbishop removed by Eliza- 
beth for his Puritan leanings in the matter of prophesyings. 
In 1563 the plague raged in London, and he, though never 
aggressive, sent this advice to Secretary Cecil:* "By search 
I perceive, that there is no thing of late more like to have 
renewed this contagion, than the practice of an idle sort 
of people, which have been infamous in all good common- 
weals ; I mean these histriones, common players, who now 
daily, but specially on holydays, set up bills, whereunto the 
youth resorteth excessively, and there taketh infection: 
besides that God's word by their impure mouths is profaned 
and turned into scoffs. For remedy whereof, in my judg- 
ment, ye should do very well to be a mean, tliat a proclama- 
tion were set forth to inhibit all plays for one whole year 
(and if it were for ever, it were not amiss) within the city, 
or three miles compass upon paines, as well to the players, 
as to the owners of the houses where they play their lewd 
interludes." 

These four critics were men of deservedly high and 
enduring reputation. The attack came also from the 
younger clergy, and from all classes of the laity. The 
trend of preceding years had so prepared the soil that even 

' SchQlimasttr, p. 143, Atber Reprint. ' Rimaitu, p. B69. 
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foreign sentiment against the stage grew readily. So Cor- 
nelius Agrippa's words against plaj-s, first translated inro 
English in 1569, met with ready acceptance.' . So also both 
North's Dial of Princes, in censuring playgoers for idle- 
ness and extravagance, and in distinguishing between 
ancient and modem theatrical conditions,' and the transla- 
tion from Vives in its advice on the conduct befitting a gen- 
tlewoman,* caused no discord. 

Further record of the same opinions is not far to seek. 
As early as 1545, during the investigation into the offense 
of the play Pammachms at Cambridge, it was testified that 
a man named Scott, probably Mary's later bishop, " 
agreeable to the playing at the first, nor pleased with it 
when it was played." This may imply an objection to 
plays in general.' From the laitj' we find similar expres- 
sions." Harrison, in chronicling for the year 1572 the tempo- 
rary banishment of plays from plague-ridden London, added, 
"Would to god these c(Mnon plaics were exiled for alto- 
gether, as semenaries of impiety, & their theaters pulled 
downe, as no better then houses of baudrie. It is an euident 
token of a wicked time when plaiers wexe so riche that they 
can build suche houses. As moche I wish also to our comon 
beare baitinges vsed on the sabaothe dales." Although 
entries in the Chronology appear as late as 1592, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the above extract was written, at least 
' ' De IneerlitudiHc tt vanilate scUntiarum, chap. 4. against poetiy; J 
I diap. 3o, against stage dancing and lewd plots; chap, ^g, against viola>- I 
lion of holj days by plays; and chap, 63, on Ihealrical vices. I 

* Lib. Ill, c. 43-46. a translation from Guevara. I 

*A very Frvitful and Pleasant Boeke called lie Instruclien ef a chrii- I 
A'oK waman, 1557, Book I, c. xii. I 

_ * Parker Corresp., 11-9. See also below, p. 50. 

L ' Arber's reprint of the Stationers' RegisUrsi^, 15;. h.) gives under the 
^ear 1566-7 a ballad " Fayne wolde I have a virtuous wyfe." Collier 
pj, R.. I, r6a) quotes one stanza of this, where the man prescribes thai 
Us wife should not attend plays to see the " lewde actors." Collier 
admits, however, that ihis ballad has been retouched in Ihe parts bear- 
ing on smoking, and hence we do not include i( in the body of the 
thesis. ' Ckronehgy; quoted from the Description, iv. 
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in its first draft, at approximately the date that it bears. 
At Cambridge the spirit of opposition early took root. In 
1564 the Vice- Chancellor replied to Archbisht^ Parker's 
request for a report of all irregularities there, that "two or 
three in Trinity College think it very unseeming that Chris- 
tians should play or be present at any profane comedies or 
tragedies."' From such testimony we see how widely the 
Puritan spirit was spreading. ^9 

(e) This Sentiment was maturing, but still moderate, ^B 
Perhaps we have shown how false it is to suppose that 
the Puritan attack on stage-plays, to say nothing of the sen- 
timent against them, began in the year 1576. But though 
we have cited instances of attack much earlier than that, 
we can also adduce evidence that the attack was not yet 
completely organized. So gradual was the growth of the 
new sentiment that Puritanism did not disdain to use the 
stage as a tool just at the time that sentiment against it was 
gathering for definite expression. For some time after the 
Reformation, even into Elizabeth's reign, miracles and 
moralities were written solely to support the new religious 
order. Several interludes of this character were written in 
the reign of Henry VIII; and though none have been pre- 
served, a letter by Thomas Wylley, a clergyman, is extant, 
complaining of the persecution he had suffered because of 
his plays against the Papists.^ From later years we know 
of many such plays. Bale was prominent as a dramatist 
in this field ; and also Udall and Grimald, the Protestant 
minister and I-atin playwright. True, we must not ascribe 
all the well-known anti-Catholic plays to Puritanism. Many 
staunch Romanists like Heywood, and many non-partisans 
like Chaucer felt free to lash unsparingly the vices of 
pardoners and friars ; while some strictly doctrinal attacks, 
written even by the Puritan Bale, were too vulgar to be 
truly Puritan. Several of the Protestant plays, however, 
can be fairly identified with Puritanism; for at that time 
' Parker Corresp.. p. 226, n. ' Collier, I, 131. 
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Puritanism had not taken on its peculiar doctrines, and 
simply an advanced Protestantism. Both movements fol- 
lowed the same path for a long way in their desire for a 
more Scriptural worship, and in their spirit of resistance to 
certain church ceremonies, and in their zeal for social 
reform ; and many of Elizabeth's most prominent bishops 
and divines, owing to their study during the Marian exile, 
still sympathized at least in part with Swiss reformers.* 
Therefore, when Bale wrote in 1550 in regard to Henry's 
laws against anti-CathoHc plays, "So long as they [players] 
played lyes, and sange bandy songes, blasphemed God, and 
corrupted mens consciences, ye never blamed them, but 
were verye well contented. But sens they persuaded the 
people to worship thejT Lorde God aryght, . . . without 
your lowsie legerdemains, ye never were pleased with 
them,"^ we see the approval with which Puritanism looked 
on Reformation plays. 

The play Lusty Inventus, written to support the Protest 
doctrine of justification by faith, and to attack the forms 
the church of Rome, is really Puritan, not merely Protes- 
tant, in the spirit which inspires its long. Biblical quotations, 
its polemics and didacticism, its trust in preaching for man's 
salvation, and its characteristically Puritan statement in 
regard to dancing — "There is no such passing the time 
appointed in Scripture." In another play of the same period, 
New Custom, the Catholic, and consequently evil, characters 
show clearly that they regard tlieir Protestant opponent, 
Light of the Gospel, as a Puritan from beyond the Sea. 
Perverse Doctrine says : 

For since these Genevan dociors came so fast iato this land, 1 
iiace that time it was never merry with England, 

ind Ignorance thus describes the new ministers: I 

With 3 galhered frock, a polled head and a broad hat, ^ 

An unshaved beard, a pale face. 

' Traill. HI, 424-5. 

' Collier, I, 133-3. " Henry Slalbrydge," thcauthor, v 
enat Canlabrigiensis, I, 239. 
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Furthermore, when New Custom, who admitted that some 
distinguishing garb was appropriate for the clergy, stated 
that belief in vestments as a source of religion in them- 
selves was a superstition of popery, he took the moderate 
stand of all early Puritans in regard to the matter. If it 
is borne in mind that this play was written in 1573, after 
all the early attacks on the stage, the inconsistency of the 
Puritan position is seen at its strongest. 

To a much less extent the Catholics used the same medium 
to reply to their opponents.' A detailed narrative of the 
quarrel does not concern us here; only in a twofold way 
does it deserve attention. In the first place, it called forth 
much repressive legislation. Henry VIII forbade any attack 
to be made on the Roman church from the stage ;^ and the 
thoroughness with which Chancellor Gardiner in 1545 inves- 
tigated the offense given tlie Papacy in the play Pammachius 
at Cambridge is an instance of the care taken for the law's 
enforcement,' That Mary should have taken every means 
to check the attack on her religion, even to the repression 
of all plays save at London, where a strict censorship could 
be maintained, is not surprising.* Nor, when we consider 
Elizabeth's Tudor blood, her distrust in the meddling of the 
pec^le in state matters, and her uncertain religious inclina- 
tions, need we wonder at her continuance of the old policy. 
Consequently, government supervision became familiar to 
all, and nothing seemed more logical to the Puritan than that 
the authorities ought to extend their restraint to points of 
morality, as well as to points of sedition and heresy. In 
this way the opponents of the stage on moral grounds 
learned to join hands with those whose complaints had more 
weight with the rulers. The stage also accustomed itself 
from the start to religious controversy, and when a later 
occasion demanded, could readily turn to travesty. These 

' For the play at Mary's court, JiesfudHca, see Ward, I, 136, 139. 
See aUo Everyman, and, for a reprint of a Catholic poem, Perr Htlp, 
Stiype's Ecel Mem. 11, ParT II, 333-7, 

' 34 and 35 Henry VIII, c. r. ' Siiype, Parkir. I, 35-40. 

' Privy Council, Ads, 1553, p. 426. Also Stale Papers. 1556. p. 82. 
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two facts partially account for subsequent events. 1 
surprising thing about it was the inconsistency of the Puri- 
tan position. While some were bitterly condemning all 
stage-plays, others, of apparently the same religious views, 
were using that medium to gain support for their cause. 
This clearly proves two things ; that there was at tlie time 
no rigidly bound Puritan party, and that many good people, 
in spite of its great possibilities for evil, had as yet not 
given up faith in the stage as a religious teacher. 

In addition to this wavering of the Puritan, or advanced 
Protestant, party against plays, we find another proof that 
the warfare was as yet but beginning. The early Puritans' 
strictures were free from all uncharitable bitterness; while 
the upholders of the drama exhibited a like fair-minded dis- 
position. Such charity was soon to disappear as the lines 
of separation became more firmly marked, and as both par- 
ties smarted under the denunciations of their opponents. 
The one reply which we shall dwell upon came in 1575 from 
Laneham, a lover, like his patron Lord Leicester, of old 
romances, country sports, bear baitings, masks, and the like. 
He spoke with regret of the abolition of the Hock Tuesday 
play. For, as he said, it was wont to be celebrated yearly 
in his dty "without ill exampl of niannerz, papistry, or ony 
superstition : and elz did so occupy the heads of a number, 
that likely inoough woold haue had woorz meditationz." 
This good celebration had recently been put down, he added, 
through "the zeal of certain theyr Preacherz: men very 

IeommendabI for their bchauiour and learning, & sweet in 
^eir sermons, but sumwhat too sour in preaching awey 
Aeyr pastime."' We dosed the outline of London legisla- 
tion of this period with the year 1575, when the temporary 
victory was won. The city's spirit had been conservative, 
and as late as 1574 moderate measures had been passed. We 
may perhaps best close our survey of the growing sentiment 
against the stage among the clergy and laity alike with this 
quotation from Laneham. It allows us to infer that sermons 

' Lani&am's Letter, p. a&-8. 
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at Leicester, and hence in other sections of the country, had 
been preached against the stage. The tenor of these ser- 
mons can be surmised from the sentiments of the great 
churchmen whom we have studied, and from the statements 
of the laity as well. These clearly show that at the begin- 
ning of the last quarter of the i6th century, the stage had 
been subject to attack on all grounds — as a mora! corruption 
to youth ; as a desecration to things holy ; as a menace to 
public order and health ; and as a source of idleness and 
poverty. But Laneham's letter also shows how free the 
controversy was from all bitterness. Many of the best 
churchmen, we have seen, refrained from particularizing, 
and preached on general moral precepts ; and those who did 
reach to condemnation of the particular vice did so in a fair 
and just spirit. Even interesting old Lanehaan, with his 
keen zest for all rude, rural sports, though convinced like 
his fellow Leicestershiremen that ministers had better attend 
to their pulpits and leave Hock Tuesday plays and other 
civil affairs to the magistrates, nevertheless bore no malice 
to the reformers, and still had a good word for them. 

This old document leads to a natural period of retrospec- 
tion, The events of many years have been reviewed, yet 
the reader must not forget that at the conclusion of this 
first period in the controversy over stage-plays in England 
our discussion has advanced only to the time of the regular 
drama's birth. Before the year 1575, the English theater 
had had no permanent home, and no established system. 
Yet for that very reason the results of our study are impor- 
tant. They show how the earliest English sentiment fol- 
lowed directly, though naturally and with the masses uncon- 
sciously, in tlie footsteps of the old. They show also how 
from both social and moral considerations the English oppo- 
sition grew, enrolling under its standard those who cared 
for the public welfare, together with those who sought 
purity and holiness. And they show, also, with what con- 
servatism and sanity the movement began, and for a long 
time processed. It is well to bear this in mind as we,- 
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advance to later phases of the quarrel. If we lament that 
qpen breach came so early, before solid appeals like Sidney's 
and Spenser's, and before ennobled productions like Mil- 
ton's, or, in fact, any high dramatic art had appeared to 
plead in self-justification for an elevation of the art above 
the tastes of London apprentices, these facts give at the 
start a sense of the justness and conservatism of the Puritan 
cause, which will counterbalance any previously conceived 
notions of its narrowness, and inspire a respect for those 
later reformers who built so boldly on the foundations laid 
in these early years. 



Chapter 5. 



NORTHBROOKE, THE LEADER OF THE ACTIV-E CAMPAIGN. 

The preceding chapter has traced the growth of English 
opposition to the stage to the years 1575 and 1576. when 
the city of London at last succeeded in expelling the 
players from its limits, and when a clearly defined senti- 
ment was rapidly spreading throughout the country. This 
opposition was led by men high in the English church ; for, 
to repeat somewhat, Puritanism was then only an advanced 
Protestantism, touching forms, not doctrines, and supported 
partially, at least, by many of Elizabeth's early bishops. In 
these years a natural division appeared in the controversy. 
In 1575 the London Corporation won its temporary victory, 
and, resting on its arms, awaited the renewal of the warfare 
which the defiant opening of regular theaters in the Liberties, 
just without the boundaries of the city, rendered inevitable. 
Events seemed also to culminate in that year for the main 
body of the Puritan party. In 1575 the see of Archbishop 
Parker fell to his more liberal successor, Grindal, whose 
sentiments on the stage had already been heard ; and to the 
extreme branch of the church renewed hope of recognition 
was given. Not much later, in 1576, the genuine Puritan 
sentiment against the stage, which had already found 
expression in Alley, Dering, North, Harrison and others, 
was crystalized in the first definite and extended arraign- 
ment of the English drama. Therefore, we naturally end 
the first period of our survey with the oncoming of these 
years. For, in pursuing the study, a merely chronological 
arrangement of material, which leaves everything uncon- 
nected, is insufficient. Scarcely more satisfactory is it to 
group the different phases of the movement according to 
the sovereigns' reigns, since only a small part in the strug- 
gle was borne by the court. To mark the different stages 
in the attack by the appearance of the most prominent and 
characteristic of the Puritan treatises is a far more logical 
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rthod of division. And still better is it if certain periods 
can be found in which at approximately the same time the 
Puritan literary campaign and the civic opposition came to 
a crisis, and together gathered their forces for a 
advance. Such a point was reached at the beginning of 
the last quarter of the i6th century. By that time the pre- 
liminary work had been done ; the London theater was 
firmly and defiantly settled in its permanent home ; and, in 
consequence, the time was ripe for a more active and con- 
secutive literary warfare against stage-plays. 

Beginning this new period with the renewal of the civic 
struggle, and with the commencement of the Puritans' lit- 
erary attack, we shall trace the growth of the movement, 
passing by the slight culmination of events in 1583-4, and 
closing the second period with the last years of the Queen's 
reign, when again both parties to the attack seemed to rest I 
momentarily before renewing their active endeavors for 
reform. 

No decided break is to be looked for at the beginning of 
any of thesfr jieriods. The first of the definite Puritan 
attacks, the honbr of which belongs to John Northbrooke, 
showed tlie same moderate tone and spirit of fairness that 
had marked the utterances of earlier years, Northbrooke, 
a man apparently of liberal culture, was one of the first 
ministers ordained by Bishop Berkeley of Bath and Wells. 
At one time he was imprisoned by the Bishop of Exeter, it 
may be inferred for some act of nonconformity. And that 
as early his eye was open to the abuses around hira is 
revealed in the dedicatory epistle of his first publication, 
where he gives, as one of his motives for writing, the sav- 
age abuse of John Blackeall, whom he had delected in cer- 
tain offenses.' Was this not the same Puritan spirit that ' 
moved him in 1577, with the motto Spiritiis est incarius 
Ckrisii in terra, to enter for publication, A Treatise wherein 
Dicing, Dauncing, Vaine playcs, or Bnlerlnds, with other 
idle pastimes, &c., commonly vsed an the Sabboth day, are 
' For the facts of his Itfe we have used ihe Din. of Katt. £ 
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reproued by the Authoritie of the word of God and auntieni 
writers^ In perfect harmony with these words, the cita- 
tion from Cicero at the close of the long title, "We are not 
to this ende borne that we should sceme to be created for 
play and pastime; but we are rather borne to sagenesse, 
and to certaine graucr and greater studies," reveals the 
Puritan temper of the author and foretells the nature of 
his work. 

Notwithstanding, Collier, the editor of the Shakespeare 
Society's reprint of the Treatise, hesitated to call North- 
brooke a Puritan. His very method of argument, "made 
diaJogiiewise," seemed to Collier strangely inconsistent in 
a work of its kind. But to the Puritan, dialogue had no 
necessary connection with the drama. The Book of Job 
had that form ; it was used by Grindal, also, in his Fruitful 
Dialogue between Custom and Verity, and later by Bun- 
yan; and even to those Puritans unfamiliar with Plato no 
inconsistency in Northbrooke's method could have sug- 
gested itself. In other respects, equally groundless, he 
seemed to Collier un-Puritan, If Northbrooke was in- 
clined to permit academical plays, so also were other of the 
early Puritan attackers, notably North ; if he did sanction 
honest recreation and betray a love of certain field sports, 
so also did Alley and his fellows ; and his feeling that to 
gather hay on Sunday in order to save it could be no harm, 
at least not so harmful as to idle away the day, was a lati- 
tude of opinion not unusual, especially in the early days of 
Puritanism. Even Dr. Bownd's work on the Sabbath, the 
rock bottom of later Sabbatarian feeling, allowed consider- 
able freedom in works of necessity ; and John Rainoldes, 
the petitioner at the Hampton Court Conference for a 
stricter observance of the day, permitted liberty in the very 
point at which Collier found Northbrooke stumbling. With 
apparent commendation Rainoldes once wrote,' "Good 
Emperours haue allowed men to doe their workes of tillage 
and husbandry on the Sunday, when other dales the season 
' Ovcrthrevi, p. 14. 
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■neth not." Northbrooke's posiUoo, therefore, was quite 
in accord with Puritan ideas, and (]t]tte natural in one mind- 
ful of the parable of the unfortunate sheep. He was a 
staunch Protestant, as his hatred of the Papists indicates; 
he was. moreover, a staunch Puritan of that moderate and 
liberal spirit cornmon among ministers of Parker's and 
Grindal's archbishoprics. 

To this conclusion, the outline of the Treatise must force 
us. It is in form a dialogue between erring, but well-inten- 
tioned Youth, and Age, a man trained in tlie knowledge of 
pagan authors, the Church Fathers and the Scriptures, 
As Age is on his way home from church, he meets Youth, 
and, on learning how he has wasted his day, takes occasion 
to give him a lesson from the Bible and the holy writers on 
righteousness and moderation in all things. This is the 
keynote of his ad\'ice. Quoting Scripture for his author- 
ity, he grants Youth readily such "good exercises and 
honest pastimes" as may be necessary to refresh his body 
for a renewal of labor ; but urges care lest these recrea- 
tions be used to excess. For even honest diversions, if 
they conflict with divine service, Bible study, or holy deeds, 
become sins. And against those idlers, "detestable and 
odious" in any commonwealth, who, regardless of their 
Maker, waste their time and substance in "vaine, wanton, 
and idle playes [pastimes]," his wrath never softens. 
Every idle hour to Age, especially on the Sabbath day, 
every idle word, is a misapplication of God's gifts, and an 
enticement to so many crimes that again and again he 
comes back to this topic. If the worthy laws against idlers 
were but enforced, he says, England would not harbor 
"so many loytering ydle persons, so many ruffians, blas- 
phemers, and swinge bucklers, so many dninkardes, tosse^ 
pottes . . . diceplayers and maskers, fencers, theeves, 
enterlude players, cutpurses,"^ In this way the subject of 
stage-plays is gradually approached. They, too, are in- 
cluded among those "euil and unprofitable acts" that lead 
• p. 76. 
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men to ruin. Yet in his characteristdcally moderate spirit, 
lest he be thought "too stoical! and precise," Age hesitates 
to condemn all plays. Explaining away Cyprian's apparent 
condemnation of the training of child actors, he would 
permit the use of plays in schools, provided they be kept 
free from evil words and acts, and used in modera- 
tion, without any outlay in gaudy apparel, and, with no 
pecuniary motives, solely as a means of instruction.' But 
he refuses absolutely any further sanction of theatrical per- 
formances, lest he in so doing should "giue waye to a 
thousande mischiefes and inconueniences, which daily hap- 
pen by occasion of beholding and haimting suche specta- 
cles."^ Liberal and sound in principle, liis final stand 
against the art is taken only to preserve the fundamental 
safeguards of religion and society. But since excess of 
all sorts is commonly regarded as its blemish, let due recog- 
nition be given to the Puritanism which acts in an intelli- 
gent and broad-minded way. 

Thus it was not against art as art that Northbrooke 
objected; for of true poetry and music he approved. It 
was only the immoral tendencies of plays that forced him 
to his decided stand. In tlie moral efficacy of the miracle- 
play, with its mingled "scurrilitie and diuinitie," he had 
no faith ; but that form of the drama was too clearly 
expiring to give ground of itself to his attack. Nor would 
his practical Christian nature have objected seriously to 
man's wearing of woman's clothes had no evil come of it. 
Even for the waste of money he could probably have 
devised some means of correction. It was the actual lewd- 
ness of the plays of his time, and the actual evil of the 
play-house that inspired such passages as,° "I am per- 
suaded that Satan hath not a more speedie way, and fitter 
schoole to work and teach his desire, to bring men and 
women into his snare of concupiscence and iilthie lustes of 
wicked whoredome, than those places [the Theater and 
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^fce Curtain], and playes and theatres are"; and led bim 
to declare, "I dare boldlye say, that fewe men or women 
come from playes, and resortes of men, with safe and 
chaste mindes." Consequently his motive resembled that 
of the Fathers, and that of all who followed him, based, 
as it was, on the impurity of the stage. 

For such an attack, an intimate knowledge of existing 
conditions, especially in London, was necessary. At Bristol, 
Northbrooke's home, plays had been common from an 
early date,' and tbeir evil be must have seen. When in 
his Treatise, therefore, he styled the actor's profession an 
"ydle loytering life, a practise to all mischiefe," be bad in 
mind, perhaps, some actual disturbance at Bristol. Intimacy, 
also, with London life is revealed in passages which give 
valuable bits of testimony in regard to those early days of 
the stage. In his work is found one of the earliest references 
to the new play-houses in the Liberties. Likewise in regard 
to 16th century methods of advertising, be noted that the 
players used to "set vp their billes vpon postes certain dayes 
before" the performance ;^ and concerning the popularity 
of tbe stage he testified, though perhaps needlessly, "Many 
can tarie at a vayne playe two or three houres, when as they 
will not abide scarce one houre at a sermon. They will 
runne to euerye playe, but scarce will come to a preached 
sermon."' His picture of the actors and their audiences is 
significant, since Alley years before bad used the same 
words, "Are not almost all places in these our days replen- 
ished with iuglers, scoffers, ieasters, and players, which 
maye saye and doe what they lyst, be it neuer so filthilye 
and fleshlye, and yet are suffered, and hcarde with laughing 
and clapping of handes."' Such passages are sufficient to 
convince tbe reader that Northbrooke knew whereof he 
spoke. 

But others more conversant than Northbrooke with 

theatrical life have preserved more detailed pictures of play- 

' Collier refers us to Ihe documents of the town published by Tyson. 

'p. 94. *P. 91. 
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bouse manners ; and his pages are chiefly valuable for their 
cbaracterization of the early dramas themselves.' "In their 
playes," he wrote, "you shall leame all tilings that apper- 
tayne to craft, mischief e, deceytes, and filthinessCt &c. If yon 
will leame howe to bee false and deceyue your husbandes, 
or husbandes their wyues, howe to playe the harlottes, 
to obtayne one's loue, howe to rauishe, howe to beguyle, 
howe to betraye, to flatter, lye, sweare, forsweare, howe to 
allure to whoredome, howe to murther, howe to poyson, 
howe to disobey and rebell against princes, to consume 
treasures prodigally, to mooue to lustes, to ransacke and 
spoyle cities and townes, to bee ydle, to blaspheme, to sing 
filthie songs of loue, to speake filthily, to be prowde, howe 
to mocke, scoffe and deryde any nation . , . shall not 
you leame, then, at such enterludes howe to practise them." 
This characterization of the old intrigue comedy is valuable 
because we know so little of the plays of that time. It may 
possibly be exaggerated, for Northbrooke, like so many 
Puritans, unconscious of the greater depravity of Roman 
exhibitions, regarded English plays as the culmination of all 
wickedness. Yet this misconception did not undermine the 
soundness of his argument. His trust in the Scriptures, 
his effective use of the Fathers' words, and the calmness of 
his spirit leave the impression that the Treatise, as a truthful 
plea for morality, is a credit to its author, and worthy of 
the attention of Elizabethans, in no wise deserving of the 
"fuming freates and belching ires of saucie sicophants, dice- 
players, dauncers and players."' 

Such was the character of the first of the definite attacks 
upon the stage. To call it the first is certainly false. North- 
brooke's arguments had all been previously expressed iti 
England; and, to illustrate the intimate relation between 
him and his predecessors, we would again call attention to 
the passage in the Treatise which is but a direct reproduction 
of Bishop Alley's words against the stage. He preserved, 
also, so much of the moderation and fairness characteristic 

' p. 94. ' Treatise, Dedicalion, p. 6. 
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of the incipient quarrel that there is evidence even to indi- 
cate that his words were not at once widely recognized as a 
part of the heated controversy so soon to begin. His 
Treatise, nevertheless, though in these ways connected with 
the past, belongs to the new campaign, both because it was 
directed against the resorts in the Liberties, and because 
of its scope and style. 



THE HEAT OF THE CONTROVERSV. — THE GOSSON-LOIX 
DEBATE. 

Although Northbrooke's Treatise is a true exponent of 
Puritan hostility to stage-plays, there is reason, as we shall 
see, to believe that if it became at once widely known, it 
was not at least regarded as a psrt of the heated and acri- 
monious quarrel that soon began. This is probably due to 
the moderate, digriified and u neon trovers ial temper of the 
Treatise, which made it an exhortatory warning, rather than 
an attack. This distinction is now to be illustrated as we 
pass by for the present several sermons of about this time, 
and go on to the next writer who in 1579 came into the field 
as the challenger of plays. Through him we approach the 
quarrel from an entirely different angle: for Stephen 
Gosson was a far different man from his predecessor, North- 
brooke. He was a Kentishinan by birth, a Bachelor of Arts 
of Oxford, and a Londoner by adoption. There he became 
noted for his excellent penning of pastorals, and later fol- 
lowed the popular literary fad of play-writing, "drawn like 
a novice to these abuses," and, according to Lodge, became 
an actor as well.' Three of his plays are known by name, 
Catiline's Conspiracy, Captain Mario, and a moral play, 
Praise at Parting. But by his twenty-fifth year, having 
seen the error of his ways and reformed, he used his pen 
to keep others from the sins of the theater, Notwithstand- 
ing, his tracts against the stage belong in spirit and style to 
the first period of his life, before he finally settled down as 
parish vicar; and therefore in tliem we are introduced to 
the controversy, not from the standpoint of men of North- 
brooke's circle, but from the position of intimate association 
with the profession. 

Fleay, thinking of Gosson, Munday and Rankins, states 

that the "opponents of plays were unsuccessful playwrights 

' Wood, Alhsnae Oxon. I. 675. See also Did. of N'atU 



players who were hired bv the dty antfionties to write 
for them under a show of godliness."' This may possibly 
apply to Muoday and Ranldns, two of tbe least important 
of the writers ; but these two alooe most not prejtidke ooe 
against the great opponents of tbe drama. That Goeson 
was honest in bis coo^'ictioas we feel sure, not because of 
his many references to his past sins, which could easily be 
fabrications of his clever wit, bat because of tbe facts of bis 
career. His onversioa from a life of carelessness to one 
of serious purpose was not so conspicuous either in suddet»- 
ness or in disparitj- of the two extremes as that of the poet 
Donne, whose sincerit)- is unquestioDed. Gosson, it is tme, 
never reached the popularitj- and eminence of the great 
London preacher. Yet from all accounts he lived an earnest 
and sincere Ufe, and, from 1616 on as vicar of AlJeyn's native 
parish, he is found corresponding with that theatrical leader 
in regard to St. Botolph's charities, to all appearances a 
useful and conscientious minister.* To regard his work, 
therefore, as insincere, or as inspired by anjthing but hon- 
orable motives, we feel to be an injustice. 

This conclusion is reached with full consciousness that 
the character of his first attack. The School of Abuse, 
"conteining," as the title page runs, "a plesaiint inuective 
against Poets, Pipers, Plaiers, lesters, and such like Cater- 
pillers of a Commonwelth, ... A discourse as pleas- 
aunt for Gentlemen that fauour learning, as profitable for all 
that wyll follow vertue" may seem discordant with the feel- 
ings of true penitence. He drew his authority not from the 
Bible, as his predecessor had done, but from pagan writers, 
in the style not only of the gentlemen whom he addressed, 
but also of the jesters whom he attacked. If he had been 
acquainted with his forerunner, which his words render 
improbable,' he might have felt that he had exhausted the 
serious side of the argimient. According to his own expla- 
nation, however, it was because actors were not fit to stand 

' p, 5^- ' Collier, Alleyti. 133. 
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in the divine presence that he gave them instead of the word 
of God "a volley of prophan writers to begin the skirmish," 
in the endeavor "to beate them from their boldes with their 
owne weapons."' If his euphuistic style seems too witty 
and satirical for a reformer, and his spirit too unconceraed, 
we must consider not only tlie man's character, as we do in 
reading Fuller's writings, but also the spirit of the age, in 
which the sermons of the high court preacher, Launcelot 
Andrewes, were filled with strange plays on words. By so 
doing the sense of incongruity between his words and his 
professed aim, his wit and his piety, will disappear. 

However that may be, as Gosson took up his pen to begin 
The School of Abuse, he felt the strangeness of his positicai 
more clearly than wc perceive it. In his dedication to Sidn^ 
he apologized : "When Ovid had roaved long on the seas of 
wantonnesse, he became a good pilot to all that followed, 
and printed a carde of every daunger ; and I perswade my 
selfe, that seeing the abuses which I reveale, trying tliera 
thorowly to my hurt, and bearing the stench of them yet in 
my owne nose, I may best make the frame, found the schoole, 
and reade the first lecture of all my selfe, to warne every 
man to avoyde the perill." Yet apparently this did not 
wholly quiet his misgivings. In addressing the reader, he 
returned to the apparent inconsistency of writing, as he was 
to do, when his "owne woorkes are dayly to be scene upon 
stages," with tlie assurance that were his constant tears of 
contrition for the past known, excuse would he made for 
him. Such seriousness, however, did not last long, and his 
third recognition of the strangeness of his role was more 
light-hearted." In spite of all fear, he wrote, lest for telling 
tales out of that school of abuse in which he had matriculated 
he should be "ferruled" for his /ault, or "hyssed at for a 
blab," nevertheless he had determined to sketch boldly the 
advancement there of the pupil who could take his "learn- 
ing apace, and passe through every forme without revolting," 
and so advance from "pyping to playing, from play to 
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-e, from pleasure to slouth, from slouth to sleepe, 
from sleepe to sinne, fr«n siiine to death, from death too 
the Divel." 

So much for Gosson's spirit as he began his task, which 
we have indicated by quotations in order to distinguish it 
plainly from Northbrooke's, One was aJI soberness, ear- 
nestness and digjiity, reverencing the good and scorning 
the low. The other was serious oiily in extreme invective 
and in his vivid descriptions in which still lurk a visible 
interest as well as horror. This fundamental unlikeness in 
the writings of Northbrooke and Gosson, and the difference 
of their stations in the world, rendered Gosson's work 
unique not only in character but also in influence, appealing, 
as his own title-page suggests, to the gallant, as well as to 
the religious Puritan. 

Although the writer of this pleasant invective regarded 
poetry, music and playing as chained together in links of 
abuse, he, like Northbrooke, saw good in at least the first 
two. But with true Elizabethan hatred of vagabondism he 
observed, "we have infinit poets, and pipers, and suche peev- 
ishe cattel among us in Englande, that live by merrie beg- 
ging, niainteyned by almes, and prively encroche upon every 
mans purse."' The entertainment offered in the theater by 
these idlers, "straunge consortes of melodie to tickle the 
eare, costly apparrell to flatter the sight, effeminate gesture 
to ravish the sence, and wanton speache to whette desire to 
inordinate lust," became a menace to virtue.'' It was this 
contaminating influence that drove Gosson to his attack. He 
objected like all Puritans to playing on the Sabbath. But 
when he wittily told how Lucinius annually obtained an 
additional instalment of French tribute by dividing the year 
into thirteen months, as an illustration of the actor's crafti- 
ness in solemnizing each week four or five of their lawful 
play-days, he virtually admitted that his objection to Sunday 
amusements was not quite so Biblical as Northbrooke's, 
That the spirit of The School of Abuse as a whole was 

■ p. 17. ' p. 32. 
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tlius more social than religious is plainly marked in his 
picture of the behavior of theatergoers,' "In our assem- 
blies," he complained, "at playes in London, you shall see 
suche heaving and shooving, suche ytching and shouldering 
to sytte by women ; suche care for their garments that they 
be not trode on ; suche eyes to their lappes that no chippes 
lighte in them ; such pillowes to their backes that they take 
no hurte; suche masking in their eares, I know not what; 
suche geving them pippins to passe the time ; suche playing 
at foote saunt without cardes; such ticking, such toying, 
such smiling, such winking, and such manning them home 
when the sportes are ended, tliat it is a right comedie to 
marke their behaviour, to watch their conceates, as tlie cattc 
for the mouse, and as good as a course at the game it selfe, 
to dogge them a little, or follow aloofe by the printe of 
their feete, and so discover by slotte where the deare taketh 
soyle." Certainly the author was very familiar with the 
play-house, and had not quite lost his former love of its 
pleasures. It was primarily such moral contamination that 
caused him to forget whatever good might lie in the exhibi- 
tions there used, and condemn utterly the whole dramatic 



This is the general tone of The School of Abuse. But in 
one short passage Gosson admitted that, in consequence of 
an earnest effort on the part of the actors to purge their 
comedies of wanton speeches, "small are the abuses, and 
ehght are the faultes that nowe in Theaters escape the poets 
pen,"" so tliat there were then some plays like Catiline's 
Conspiracy, that "pig of mine owne Sowe," without rebuke. 
Yet this passage is only by the way. If the strength of old 
associations momentarily weakened our Puritan's denuncia- 
tions, he soon recovered himself. Even in those purged 
comedies he was sure that the corn was full of cockle and 
the drink overcharged witli dregs, and that even the best of 
them were "not fit for every mans dyet : neither ought they 
commonly to be showen."^ Not until plays were entirely 
' p. s5. ' p. 27-8. » p, 30. 
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freed from their vicious elements, nor even tlien until an 
honest man or woman could take a seat in a play-house sure 
of an "honest neighbour" there, ought they to be allowed. 
From this one is convinced that it was the moral depravity 
of the theater, rather than of plays themselves, that inspired 
his invective, and that led him to recommend their total 
suppression as the only course by which "the greatest , 
storme of abuse wili bee overbiowne, and a faire path trode^ ■ 
to amendment of life."^ 

Already evidences are seen of the influence exerted by the I 
Puritan attack. Gosson acknowledged that at least some 
actors had yielded to the demand for reform. Such amend- 
ment could have been neither decided nor extensive, but 
was due, undoubtedly, to the words of Alley, Grindal, 
Northbrooke and the rest, as well as to the fear of London's 
untiring and victorious opposition. The influence of The 
School of Abuse, owing no more to its popular style than 
to the justness of its charges, was still more noticeable. 
In the very year of its publication its main contention was 
confirmed by another work, Newes from the North, whose 
author wrote, "I have partely shewed you heere what leave 
and libertie the common people, namely youth, hath to 
followe their owne lust and desire in all wantonnes and 
dissolution of life ; for further proofe wherof I call to wit- 
nesse the Theaters, Courtaines, heaving houses, rifling 
boothes, bowling alleyes, and such places where the time 
is so shamefully mispent, namely the Sabaoth dayes, unto 
the great dishonor of God and the corruption and utter 
destruction of youth."^ These are Just Gosson's charges 
in brief, and with such proof of his fairness in addition to 
our acquaintance with the man himself, we need not wonder 
that the School of Abuse opened the real controversy, and i 
that around it centered the hottest part of the debate over ] 
■ the lawfulness of stage-plays. 

A year later another reformed play-poet with remorseful 

mfession followed the example of Gosson, though anony- 

). 34. ■' HalliwcU-Pbillips, OulUties. I, 344. 
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mously, and wrote for the overthrow of his former pro- 
fession. The work was entitled, A second and third blast 
of retrait from plains and Theaters: the one whereof was 
sounded by a reuerend Byshop dead long since; the other 
by a worshipful and sealous Gentleman nozo aliue: one 
showing the filthines of plates in times past; the other the 
abhomination of Theaters in the time present: both expresly 
prouing that that Cotnmon-weale is nigh vnlo the cursse of 
God, wherein either plaiers be made of, or Theaters main- 
tained. This work was licensed on the i8th of October, 
1580, to Henry Denham, the publisher, but of the author 
we are told nothing.' On this point Gosson's last work 
against the stage, Playes Confuted, seems at first to tlirow 
some light. There he asserted tliat he had once before 
written against plays, "which no ma that euer wrote plaies, 
did, but one, who hath chaged his coppy, and turned himself 
like ye dog to his vomite, to plays againe."' From other 
sources we know that Anthony Munday had so written 
against plays, and later had returned to them f and we 
should assume that Gosson, himself a convert of the same 
time, knew of Munday's actions, and also of the Second 
and Third Blast, which appeared in London two years before 
his Playes Confuted. If we grant these two suppositions, 
it follows that our anonymous autiior was Munday himself. 
Both are extremely plausible. But on adding to the uncer- 
tainty the fallibility of Gosson's own statement, and the fact 
that Munday had already returned to the stage in 1580, it 
seems unwarranted to burden an already overloaded hack 
writer with yet another business affair. So to attribute it 
to him would at least be to asperse either the critical judg'- 
ment or the honesty of "Anglo-phile Eutlieo," who put 
forth the work with the recommendation that its writer was 
"as excellent an Autor of those vanities, as who was best." 
But if the tide-page tells nothing of tlie author, it bears 
witness to a point already noted concerning the circulation 

> 5. jp. (Arber's) U. 173- ' p. "a. 
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of NorlhbrocAe's Treatise. Gosson. it has been seen, ' 
regarded The School of Abuse as the pioneer: and now 
Anglo-phtle, the assumed editor of these t\vo blasts, counts 
the School of Abuse as the first blast against plays, and 
the words of Salvian and of the unknown writer as the 
second and third respectively, and furthermore assets, 
"None, that I knowe, besides these Autors haue written, 
though manie, thanked be God, in the principal places of 
this land haue, and dailte, yea and openlie do speake 
against piaies and Theaters." May it be assumed that 
NorthbrofJie's Treatise, which had been written three years 
before, and had gone into its second edition in 1579, was 
unknown to those so directly interested in his subject as ■ 
were Gosson and the author of the Third Blast? FactkV 
would perhaps justify the conclusion. I 

Like Gosson, the author must have been familiar with ' 
London amusements; but his style is less interesting and 
unique, and, were it not for his confession, he might readily 
pass for some divine. He used his knowledge of the Bible 
with force, his talk was full of precepts like that of Salvian, 
and he knew the ministerial mode of exhortation and 
admonition. The Second Blast does not primarily concern 1 
us here save to illustrate once more how directly the attack! 
on the Roman stage was adopted by the English Puritan.! 
But the author of the Third Blast, as a disciple of Gosson, fl 
serves to make more plain Gosson's personality, and tO'l 
express in a more t)'pical fashion his Puritan objectiongi 
against the tlieater. His work is more serious than its 
model, and more comprehensive in scope of argument. He 
spoke against the waste of time at plays, and the blasphemy 
of the actors, in which he ranked all hearers as accessories, 
and against the irreverent use of Bible story. Like all ' 
Englishmen he censured also the economic burdens caused 
by plays. "The principal end," he reminded his readers, 
"of all their interludes is to feede the world with sights & 
fond pastimes; to iuggle in good earnest the monie out of 
Bother mens purses into their owne handcs."' For what was 1 
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it that they returned to their patrons? "Do wee not vse 
in these discourses to counterfet witchcraft, charmed 
drinkes, & amorous potions, thereby to drawe the affections 
of men, & stir them vp vnto lust, to like euen those whome 
of them-selues they abhore. The ensamples whereof stirre 
vp the ignorant multitude to seeke by such vnlawful meanes 
the loue, & goodwil of others."^ Thus he went even 
further than Gosson did in condemning plays in themselves, 
including in his censure tlie intrigue as well as the licen- 
tiousness. But when he came to consider the -vileness of 
the drama, in which he believed that the people delighted 
most, and the corrupting influence of the theater, he fol- 
lowed Gosson closely. Both the reformed poets knew more 
of the evil than did Northbrooke. The character of the 
men and women who frequented the theater this author 
described as Gosson had done ; according to his testimony, 
he himself had seen women tempted there, and the grossest 
licentiousness committed.^ Since in this, however, he 
merely repeated what Gosson had spoken, we need not give 
it in detail. 

The new and interesting part of this attack is its attempt 
to outline a practical movement of reform. The evil had 
become so deeply rooted that the author advised mild 
initiatory measures. The first step was for the magistrates 
to abolish plays on the Sabbath, "for that is the abuse which 
is generalie found fault withai, & allowed of none but those 
who are altc^ther destitute of the feare of God, and with- 
out conscience."^ Next, since he thought that the boldness 
and lawlessness of the companies was due largely to the 
patronage of noblemen, he recommended that the magis- 
trates take steps to abolish that privilege.' This suggestion 
of corrective measures is the most noteworthy thing in his 
attack. Though he had never heard of Northbrooke's work, 
his knowledge of Salvian led him to adopt much of the same 
line of thought; his knowledge of the play-house, and his 
evident respect for Gosson's work led him to emphasize most 
' p. 143- ' p. 139- ' p. 128. • p. 133. 
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of all the corruption of the theater; yet his own personality! 
remained distinctive. 

In thiis giving the inspiration to others to attack the 
stage, Gosson not only wrote, but founded, as he had hoped, 
a school of abuse. His influence in the dispute is revealed 1 
still more clearly by the commotion that his little tract pro- | 
dticed among its adversaries. NaturaUy one who had for- 
saken his old companions and proclaimed them unworthy 
to appear in God's presence was denounced by them as a 
renegade and a hj-pocrite. The majority of such retorts, 
however, would have perished completely had not Gosson 
mentioned or described them in later works, Consequently, 
the student must return to him for much of the players' 
answer. ■ 

It seems certain from Gosson's words that many replies | 
were made to him. In the Ephemerides of Phialo, pub- 
lished in 1579, the preface reads in part, "Sith it hath beene 
my fortune to bear sayle in a storme, since my first 
publishing the Schoole of Abuse, and too bee tossed by such 
as fome without reason, and threaten me death without a 
cause, feeling not yet my finger ake, I can not but acknowl- 
edge my safetie." Undaunted, however, he turned "to 
whippe out those Doggs," which had barked more at him 
"for writinge tlie Schoole of Abuse, than Cerberus did at 
Hercules for descending to Hell." In this preface, as well 
as in the Apologie of the Schoole of Abuse, nothing new 
was added by Gosson to the argument. In the latter, he 
reaffirmed his former statements — that he did not condemn 
good poetry, music or recreation, but only open abuses of 
those arts; that stage-plays, however, he regarded as a 
harmful pastime on account of the waste of money and the j 
inevitable moral degradation that accompanied them. TheseB 
two passages are valuable because they throw light on the I 
history of the quarrel, and indicate the number and the 1 
animosity of the replies made to the School of Abuse. 

Of three of these answers Gosson tells us more definitely, 
^Prom him we learn the nature of a tract called Strange ■ 
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Nezvs out of Affrik, published in October, 1579.' ThatfliH 
counter-attack was short is implied in tlie Ephemerides, but 
of its sober argument, if there were any, Gosson has pre- 
served nothing. For his contempt for the "Doctour of 
Affrike," who, from his three-footed stool of Pythia, sent 
forth scurrility in support of the motto, "Affrica semper 
aliquid apportat noui," was so thorough-goir^ that he did 
not deign a reply, but merely pointed "to the strawe where 
the Padd lurkes." 

The other counter-attack is referred to by Gosson in the 
Apologie of the Schoole of Abuse. There he wrote, "Our 
players since I set out the Schole of abuse, haue trauailed 
to some of mine acquaintance of both Vniuersities, with 
fayre profers, and greater promises of rewardes, yf they 
woulde take so much paine as too write agaynst mee; at 
laste like to Penelopees suters, which seeing themselues 
disdained of her, were glad to encroche with some of her 
maides, when neither of both Vniuersities, would heare their 
plea, they were driuen to flie to a weake hedge, and fight for 
themselues with a rotten stake. , . . It is tolde mee that 
they haue got one in London to write certaine Honest 
excuses, for so they tearme it, to their dishonest abuses 
which I reuealed," To this he added, "How he frames his 
excuses, I know not yet, because it is doone in hudder 
mudder"; and even of the identity of the "Excuser" he was 
not sure. The question at once arises, what was this boc4t 
arid who was its author. Some have confused it widi 
Lodge's Defence of Poetry, and account for the misnomer 
by the fact that Lodge's rare and suppressed work appeared 
without title-page or author's name. This the editor of our 
reprint of the Defence, David Laing, thinks improbable. 
Lodge and Gosson were at the university at the same time, 
and that they were acquainted there we believe is indicated 
in Gosson 's reference to Lodge's weakness iu academic dis- 
putation.' It is true, in Playes Confuted he called him 
William Lodge; but since the Defence had no title-page, 

' P- 73-4- ' Piays Con/ulcd, p. 183. ^^^H 
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^Hch a slip was quite possible even for an acquaintance. 
If Gosson were thus familiar with Lodge's university career, 
would he have referred to him as a London man in direct 
contrast to a university man, and would he have said that 
the players were reduced to fighting for themselves? 
Furthermore, as Laing- points out, Gosson expressly stated 
that the Defence did not come into his hands till a whole 
year after its privy printing,' and consequently several 
months after the publication of the Ephemerides. All this 
indicates that the Honest Excuses should not be confounded 
with the Defence, nor its author with Lodge, and that we , 
must regard this as another separate reply to Gosson's 
School of Abuse. 

The knowledge furnished of these two answers to 
Gosson's work gives no trustworthy information of their 
character, and nothing at all of their substance. Of the 
early arguments in behalf of plays. The School of Abuse, 
however, gives us a glimpse. — the argument that English 
comedy surpassed the old in morality because it substituted 
for the lewdness of pagan gods the ardent passions of 
young lovers destined in the end to marry ; the argument 
that by revealing human failings comedy taught man to 
mend his ways ; and the argument that comedy drew men's 
minds from mischief." Furthermore, the Apologie of the 
Sckoole of Abuse shows clearly that those who accused 
Gosson of condemning indiscriminately all arts were prob- 
ably ready to admit that much of the existing art was evil, 
Thus, as we advance to the first definite reply to the Puritati 
opposition, we see at once that many of the arguments in 
defense of the drama had been current in England for some 
years, just as the Puritan objections to plays had long been 
heard on every side, and that this reply, therefore, may be 
taken as characteristic of them all. 

It was in direct answer to Gosson that Lodge wrote 
A Defence of Poetry, Music and Stage Plays, a definite 
contribution to the debate under discussion, and the most 
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complete vindication of the drama that then appeared. Yet 
since the work was refused a license, only a few copies, 
without title-page or autlior's name, got into the hands of 
the public. In character the book somewhat resembles the 
School of Abuse; for its author used Gosson's method of 
argument and illustration from ancient authors. But his 
spirit was more liberal. He, too, saw the evils of the 
arts assailed, and replied, "Your Pipers are so odius to 
mee as yourselfe, nether alowe I your harpinge merye 
beggars." Equally frank was his admission that plays and 
play-houses did, as Gosson charged, lead to immorality; 
and he saw how deeply grounded vice was in them owing 
to the rule of popular taste. He regretted that play- 
wrights, shirking so the lessons to be taught, dared not 
"nowe a dayes presume so much as the old Poets might," 
but rather applied "ther writing to the peoples vain wheras, 
if in the beginning they had ruled, we should now adaies 
have found smal spectacles of folly ."^ He discountenanced, 
also, those who profaned the Sabbath day by idling at a 
play time which should be passed at a good sermon. The 
reader believes that his desire for the abolishment of these 
abuses was really sincere.' For all that. Lodge would leave 
it to the magistrates to attend to them; and since plays 
might be used to reprehend vice, and since they were so 
used in antiquity, he stood ready to give every encourage- 
ment to the dramatic art. In this his breadth of mind 
surpassed Gosson's ; and though his life was such as to 
suggest that he regarded sin too lightly, perhaps only 
granting the abuses through necessity, and though in his 
arguments lay a clear insufficiency and a failure to meet 
the question squarely, his purpose was not wrong. Yet his 
direct opposition to his opponent's arguments was no more 
marked than the disparity behveen his temperament and 
the Puritan spirit. He saw and admitted certain evils, but 
was willing to temporize with them in the hope that good 
would come where good could come. 



Pirilems amd thr Sloge. 

The Defence of Poetry, Mttnc and Sta^e Plays, there- ' 
fore, leaves ranch to be desired. •\rt never needs a con- 
troversial defender: and in his personalities, as well as in 
his inappropriate ose of ancient authors. Lodge failed. He | 
had small respect for Gosson's wit, in part not without I 
reason. Yet the mote in Gosson's eye troubled him more J 
than the beam in his own. "Lord, with how goodly a I 
cote haue tou clothed your conceiptes, j-ou abound in storyefl I 
but impertinent, they bewray your reeding but not your I 
wisedom; would God they had bin well aplyed."' At the ' 
same time, nevertheless. Lodge was using a similarly 
strained method of classical interpretation ; and where 
Gosson's are only euphuistic digressions, his appear as 
evasions. Lodge erred much more grievously in those pas- 
sages in which he attacked Gosson's character, calling him, 
at least by implication, a parasite and hypocrite.* Such 
itions are to be expected from a controversialist, but 1 

■y show neither ability nor force in argument ; and instead i 
of tending to settle this dispute only increased the turmtMl, i 
and brought no real honor to the art Lodge sought to j 
defend. 

Lodge, in behalf of the theatrical party, replied thus to 
Puritan pamphleteers with their own weapons. At the 
le time an answer of a different kind was returned to 
It was the drama, The Play of Plays, produced at 
the Theater on February 23d, 1581. The date of its pre- 
sentation, as well as all our information concerning it, is 
found in Gosson's prompt rejoinder. But his description 
is so complete that the exact nature and purpose of the piece 
are determinable. Collier asserts, without explanation, that | 
Malone, unaware of its real identity, supposed the Play of , i 
Plays to be a tract by Lodge." Malone's opinion was I 
probably formed from Prynne, who several times refers to J 
Lodge's Play of Plays, where he evidently means the \ 
Defence.* The argument of the allegory, as given by 1 
Gosson, is this. Life and Delight are so closely related ' 

p. ig, ' pp. 7, ai. ' II, 277. * Hislriv^Miiilix, p, 7cx), 
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that separation means destruction to Life. Zeal, perceivim 
this, bridles Delight and leads Life into the wilderness of 
loathsomeness, where Glutte drives away Zeal and Delight 
and leaves Life fainting. There Life would have died had 
not Recreation, coming to the rescue, by soft music restored 
her. Tediousness is then expelled, and Life, once more 
allowed her choice of pleasures, selects comedy as a recrea- 
tion suitable for all seasons, and "neither chargable to ye 
beholders purse, nor painful to his body." Zeal is then 
readmitted to Life, but "pinchte in the wast." and hence- 
forth called Moderate Zeal ; and, after some restrictive 
measures have been forced upon comedy to insure its proper 
use. Delight and Moderate Zeal lead Life along the road 
to eternity. 

The arguments of both sides have now been heard. The 
lesson of the Play of Plays, and its solemn promise to 
restrict comedy and purge it of its evils, may have had some 
influence in its necessarily restricted field in stemming the 
oncoming tide of Puritanism. But whatever the results of 
this and of Lodge's Defence, tlie maiji exponent of anti- 
Puritan opinion, may have been on individual minds, the 
literary warfare, unassuaged, went merrily on. Gosson had 
already spoken twice in rebuttal in the same serio-comic 
vein of the School of Abuse. Spurred on by the goads of 
his enemies, in 1582 he issued his last and most complete 
contribution to the discussion, Playes Confuted in fine 
Actions, with the avowed purpose of answering the "cavils" 
of those defenders of the dramatic art. Lodge and the author 
of the Play of Plays. But though Gosson was not silenced 
by his opponents, his style of writing, at any rate, was 
changed. Illustrations and bantering anecdotes from pagan 
authors yielded place almost entirely to the support of the 
Scriptures, the Fathers, and some more carefully chosen 
classic writers. His purpose, consequently, appeared more 
serious, and his manner more in keeping with Puritan 
gravity; and the new dignity so obtained harmonized well 
with his more careful and comprehensive argument. 
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Especially in the first four acts is this so, and much of it 
I direct answer to Lodge and his "patchte pamphet." 
1 explained at the start the extreme position he had 
I accused of taking by saying that he saw in plays so 
much of evil that he could hope for no remedy short of total 
suppression; he found them "Filthy as the stables of 
Augia, impossible to bee cleansed before they be carried out 
of Englande."' In justification, he enumerated the subjects 
and personages of both tragedy and comedy, and concluded, 
"the best play you can picke out, is but a mixture of good 
and euill."' Thus lie approached his opponent's main argu- 
ment — the moral agency of plays. To repudiate tliis, Gos- 
son argued that plays were unfit to teach moral lessons 
because of the place in which they were held, where no 
impartial judge was present to hear the accused; because 
of the evil lives of the actors ; because of their method of 
instruction — a spirit of malice and scoffing ; and because of 
the motives of dramatic rebuke— the desire for pcqjularity 
or the gratification of individual spite. And that they 
did confer no good instruction was proved to him by the 
baseness of tlie actors, who, with their careful study of the 
plays, would certainly be helped more than any one else.* 
Nor did he agree with Lodge that plays gave a perfect 
image of a thing, since they either treated of pure fiction, 
or altered history to suit their needs.* Tlien, apart from 
Lodge's Defence, Gosson urged that for a boy to act the 
part of a woman was virtually a lie, and contrary to God's 
law ; and, from the delight of the audience at the evil words 
and scenes, that plays nourished evil in the heart. He even 
condemned plays as a relic of heathen worship, and 
reminded his oppcnient that in dwelling so long on the an- 
tiquity of plays he had virtually admitted their idolatrous 
origin. Such were Gosson's later contributions to his 
former insufficient arguments. 

Tlius Gosson was forced to give a broader basis for his 

objection to the stage than he had before done. But that 

' Dedication, ' p. 180. ' p, 182. " p. 18S 
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at heart it was still the same degrading and immoral influ- 
ences of the theater that had first roused his feelings, is 
seen in the concluding act, where he returned to his old 
arguments. Again he laid stress on the degrading thoughts 
suggested by plays ; on the baseness of theater haunters ; and 
on the thriftlessness and idleness of men, who had left honest 
professions to adopt the actor's abominable calhng. So he 
returned to the same old position with more unrelenting 
determination. He no longer recognized good, either in 
plays or players, public or private; and like a sturdy Puri- 
tan, called on all men to shun and detest all plays, and on 
actors, as they Iioped for salvation, to abandon their infa- 
rnous lives. 

Gosson's active part in the controversy was finished with 
the appearance of Playes Confuted, and, concerning the fore- 
most of the early Puritans, a word of summary may not be 
irrelevant. As Lodge soon withdrew from the quarrel in 
refusing to recriminate to Gosson's insults,' so, at the close 
of Sciilaes Metamorphosis in 1599, he renounced 
had formerly so bravely defended, having determined) 



hat^J 



To write no more, of that whence shame dooth grow: 

Or tie mj pen lo Peimie-knaueB delight. 

But liue with fume, and so far fame to wrighl. 

But Gosson until the end retained his convictions, and the 
reader may find in his Pleasant Quippes for Upstart New- 
fangled Gentlewomen in 1595 two contemptuous allusions 
to the vanity of the stage, the idling witnesses and the 
baubles of the fool. The St. Botolph vicar had not for- 
gotten the enemy of his other days, Tliat enemy, as we 
have said, he had approached from the social, not from the 
clerical wing of the Puritan party. His style, biting, clever 
and euphuistic, reflected his temperament; and, in seeking 
to please "Gentlemen that fauour learning" as well as to 
profit those that follow virtue, he lost, especially in the 
earlier treatise, the dignity and solidity of Northbrooke, or 
even of the author of the Third Blast, and foi^ot both mod- 
' Alarum agaiasl Usurers, 1584, Dedication. Playes Confuted, p. 160. 
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eration and courtesy as his invective grew. Bat the tnitfa 
of his position, and his vivid pictures of the e\Tls he knew 
so well, make one willing to pardon his faults, and accept 
his writings as a distinctive and most valuable part of the 

introversy. 

With Gosson's last words, the local debate which his first 
pamphlet had roused came to an end. Gosson and Loc^e, 
as the champions of their respective causes, had met in single 
combat; around them their supporters had rallied, while 
public opinion, as we shall see, grew steadily throughout 
the country. Hitherto tlie attack on the stage had been 
unacrimonious even where extreme. But during the course 
of this debate, the Puritan temper followed the same unfor- 
tunate course that Puritanism in general took as it advanced. 
Puritanism and Episcopacy at first differed but slightly, 
both parties showing a disposition to bear and to forbear. 
Then gradually the Church went to one extreme in enforc- 
ing upon all absolute conformity, and the Puritans to the 
other in making no concessions, Tlius the common ground 
once held by both in mutual good fellowship was left vacant, 
and the parties were entirely disjoined. So also it befell in 
the stage quarrel. At first each side had seen good in the 
other. But the style of bitter demmciation early resorted 
to made each prone to overlook the truths of the otlier's 
position, so that the fundamental discordance between the 
Puritan hostility to an art from which evil came, and the 
willingness of their opponents to endure it in the hope of 

:tter days, was made so great that all compromise was 

rbidden. 



PHILIP STUBBES. 

While the heated debate described in the last chapter ' 
between the parties of Gosson and Lodge was in progress, 
it must be borne in mind that Puritans in other fields were 
questioning the lawfulness of stage-plays and urging their 
total suppression. Gosson himself mentioned the growth 
of feeling against Sunday performances, as well as the gen- 
eral clerical and academic opposition,' This growth of 
feeling was occasioned in part by the two reformed play- 
poets. But equal credit must be given to other disputants, 
among whom no mean position is due to Philip Stubbes for 
his comprehensive work. The Anatomie of Abuses: Con- 
tayning A Discoverie, or Briefc Summarie, of suck Notable 
Vices and Imperfections, as now raigne in many Christian 
CouHtreyes of the Worlde: but (especialHe) in a verie 
famous Uande called Ailgna: . . . Verie Godly, to be 
read of all true Christians, euerie where; but most neede- 
full, to be regarded in Englande, etc.'" 

This Anatomie of Abuses was deservedly the most popu- 
lar and influential book of its kind ever written, and only 
for this reason does it deserve the prominence here given 
it For in the two hundred and eight pages of the work 
but six treat of stage-plays. In scope, it is a viiholesale 
revelation of Elizabetlian foibles and vices, in which 
Philoponus carries his interlocutor, Spudeus, from one 
sin to another, making plain their enonnities, and citing 
instances of God's wrath upon the offenders. Pride was 
first so exposed, especially pride in apparel — the "mon- 
strous dubblets," the costly nether-stocks and hose, the 
gowns and scarfs, and above all the "great ruffes and sup- 
portasies," which, with the "deuils liquore," starch, formed 
the props and pillars of the nether world. The many pages 
devoted to this subject have preserved a clear and interest- 
' Playes Cenfuled, p. 178, an. ' Published in August, : 



in^ picture o{ the fasbioos of Elizabohao 50dm. Alter 
pride, Stubbes arrayed the pre%-alent rices of ^uttoay, 
whoredom, on-etousness, usury, swearing and the breach 
of the Sabbath. Only as one fonn of the many violatioas 
of the fourth aMmnandment, such as that "ireendly kinde 
of fight," that "bloody aod munbcring practise," football, 
were stage-plays indoded. But six pages, as has been said, 
were allowed this subject ; yet 00 that rery account its inSu- 
ence mo\'ed many whom tbe pure stage treatise did not 
reach. Gossoa's woric, for example, had pictured vividly 
the evils of the play-house, preeminiently, therefore, a tract 
for London. Moreover, the slashing vigor ot his invective 
must have repelled on tbe one band as many of the tieutraJs 
as it attracted on the odier. Tfae appeal of the AnatomU 
of Abuses, on tbe contrary, was to tbe whole Puritan party 
in England. It could not be interpreted as an expressioa 
of narrow prejudice against any one abuse; on one topic or 
another, particularly on the matter of extravagant dress, 
Puritans of all degrees of strictness found their own con- 
victions expressed. Naturally, therefore, they imbibed the 
author's ideas on other things ; and since Stubbes wrote 
with the serious purpose of reforming England, with a per- 
suasive eloquence bom of the conviction of truth, he first 
interested and then convinced many, who, though not actu- 
ally Puritans, cared for righteousness. 

The Anatomie of Abuses probably carried additional 
weight with a certain class, because in its attitude toward 
the drama it took in the first edition a liberal position. The 
preface of that edition was careful to explain that its author 
did not condemn all plays. "Who seeth not," it read, 
"that some kind of playes, tragedies and enterluds, in their 
own nature are not onely of great ancienlie, but also very 
honest and very commendable exercyses," containing mat- 
ter "both of doctrine, erudition, good example, and whol- 
some instruction; And may be vsed, in tyme and place 
conuenient. as condudble to example of life and refor- 
lation of maners," In thus commendit^ "honest 
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ehast playes" as a "Godly recreation of the mind," and as 
a "good example of life," Stubbes advanced close to Lodge's 
position. Yet, strange to say, in all subsequent editions 
this explanatory jjreface was left out, Fiirnivall suggests 
that it was probably written and even printed before the 
body of the work, and that the author did not realize at the 
time how inconsistent it was with the chapters to follow. 
One might suppose, however, that Stubbes at the outset 
knew his own mind in regard to plays. Possibly, as he 
wrote, his convictions deepened, so that whatever predispo- 
sition he had once had to meet Lodge and other defenders 
of the art on their own ground passed away as he thought 
more of the abuse of plays. Perhaps even in the three 
and one half months intervening between the first and the 
second editions, some definite breach of the law by actors, 
or some signal instance of their evil influence, forced hcwne 
to Stubbes the issue, and wiped away all previous inclina- 
tion to liberality. 

At any rate, in the second edition this preface was 
omitted, and the only recognition given to stage-plays was 
in the body of the work as the most common breach of the 
Lord's day. Under that abuse Stubbes wrote his chapter 
on "Stage-playes, and Enterluds, with their wickednes,"* 
According to his analysis, stage-plays treat either of profane 
or sacred matter. If of the latter, they are intolerable 
because of their sacrilege, tlie word of God not having been 
given "to be derided and iested at, as they be in these 
filthie playes and enterluds on stages & scaffolds, or to be 
mixt and interlaced with bawdry, wanton shewes, & 
vncomely gestures."' If, on the other hand, they treat of 
profane matter, they tend to dishonor God and to nourish 
vice. In almost Gosson's exact words Stubbes enumerated 
the ordinary themes and persons of tragedy and comedy. 
Then, like Gosson, he showed how moral instruction could 
not possibly be given by an art, which, as the drama did, 
recalled heathen idolatry, which drew people from sermons, 
' p. 140-146. ' p. 141, 
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encouraged idleness and incited the lowest passions. He 
confirmed Gosson's most striking descriptions of play-house 
manners in the words — "For proofe whereof, but marke 
the flecking and running to Theaters & curtens, dayUe and 
hourely, night and daye, tyme and tyde, to see Playes and 
Enteriudes, where such wanton gestures, such bawdie 
speaches, such laughing and fleering, such kissing and 
bussing, such clipping and culling, Suche winckinge and 
glancinge of wanton eyes, and the like, is vsed, as is won- 
derfull to behold. Than, these goodly pageants being done, 
euery mate sorts to his mate, euery one bringes another 
homeward of their way verve freendly, and in their secret 
conclaues (couertly) they play the Sodomits, or worse,"' 
[fronted by such an evil, Stubbes, like all other Puritans, 

■got the good that might in a far different society come of 
the drama. He utterly renounced stage-plays, and, before 
passing on to other breaches of the Fourth Commandment — 
Lords of Misrule, Maygames, church-ales, dancing and the 
like, exhorted all actors to abandon "that cursed kind of 
life" in which "goe they neuer so braue, yet are they counted 
and taken but for beggers." This illustrates how purely 
English was Stubbes' sentiment ; and his Puritan bias is well 
expressed in his closing words: "Auoid all the vanities and 
deceiuable pleasures of this life ; for certenly they tread the 
path to eternal destruction, both of body and soule for euer, 
to as many as obey them. For it is vnpossible to wallowe in 
the delights and pleasures of this World, and to lyue in icy 
for euer in the Kingdom of Heauen." 

Concerning the character of Stubbes much has been 
written. The general impression is that expressed by 
Wood,' that he was a rigid Calvinist, a bitter foe of Popery, 
and a great corrector of the vices and abuses around him. 
He is known, though, to have studied at both universities, 
and to have traveled extensively. From tliese travels his 
indisputably sharp perceptive faculties, displayed in his 
keen appreciation of the absurdities of English fashions, 

p. 144. ' Aikenae Oian, I, 645. 
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gave him a fund of knowledge. Yet even in his own day 

the charge of narrowness was most often brought against 
him. Nashe was even more unjust to him. He ridiculed 
him as one of the Martin Mar-Prelate zealots ; he told 
scandalous stories about his life ;' and in his Anatomie of 
Absurditye, in 1590, he referred again to Stubbes as a man 
able to see only evil in the arts.- To these charges Gabriel 
Harvey replied in behalf of his friend, praising him for his 
"polished and garnished" style.'' But his modem defender, 
Fumivall, has done the most to dear Stubbes of the accusa- 
tion of being only a "bitter, narrow-souled Puritan." That 
the abuse of apparel throughout the whole Tudor period 
was as conspicuous as Stubbes regarded it, and that the 
popular amusements in both city and country did lead, as 
Stubbes and other Puritans said, to the ruin of many inno- 
cent young persons, and to the disorder of the land, Fumi- 
vall feels confident. Therefore, in spite of Stubbes' sever- 
ity, because his cause was so just, and because his spirit 
was not that of a railcr but of an earnest reformer, Fumivall 
exonerates him from the old established charge of intoler- 
ance. 

In this connection we were interested to find that even 
in theological matters Stubbes was no extremist. In the 
Second Part of the Analamie of Abuses, which treats of 
the then existing defects of poor-laws, school systems, trades 
and such matters, Stubbes came in the last section to spir- 
itual affairs. Though he urged strongly the need of preach- 
ing ministers, he admitted tiiat mere "readers" were better 
than none at all ; though he spoke firmly against the system 
of pluralities and non-residency, he betrayed no bitterness; 
though he refused bishops any superiority as to "calling" 
over the mere pastor, he accepted their rule, and even granted 
them worldly titles ; and though he regarded as the true mark 
of a minister not his vestments, but the example of his holy 
life and words, those ministers, who, in a time when pastors 

' ^n Almond /i'r a Parral, p. 36-7. 

' I. 27-9. ' Pierces Supererogation, p. ago-gi. ^^^^ 
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were scarce, had forsaken their flocks through hatred of 
the surplice, he called unfaithful. If we consider that this 
was written in 1583, the year in which Whitgift was made 
archbishop, when the demand for strict uniformity was 
becoming the policy of the government, it is seen at once 
that Stubbes was a moderate Puritan in his opposition to the 
church, and not at all, as Nashe had said, a forerunner of 
Martin Mar'-Prelate. 

Owing to the comprehensiveness of its survey of the 
vices of English men and women, to its sincerity as well as 
to the picturesque interest of its style, and above all to the 
fact that no matter how extreme or laughable its words 
sometimes were, there was always behind them a real truth. 
The Anatomie of Abuses exercised an influence propor- 
tionate to its popularity.^ In consideration of this influ- 
ence, the book, though only incidentally mentioning plays, 
deserves to be ranked among the great treatises on the 
stage. 

* The book went through four editions in two years, and in ten years 
a fifth was called for. It has been twice reprinted in modern editions; 
the last time with valuable additional matter in introductions and 
appendices by Dr. Furnivall. Of its influence we shall hear later, 
chap. 13. 



MINOR ASPECTS OF THE CONTROVERSY OP THESE 'I 

With the pubiication of tlie Anatomie of Abuses, the most 
important part of the Puritan literary campaign was ended. 
Some minor attacks, both immediately before and after the 
appearance of that work, may still be noted. One was 
issued in 1581, A Treatise of Daunses, wherein it is showed, 
that they are as it were accessories and dependants {or 
things annexed) to tvkoredom: where also by the way is 
touched and proved, that Playes are ioyned and knit together 
in a ranch or rowe with them,^ whose author evidently 
looked on both amusements with the same feelings Hiat 
filled Northbrooke and Stubbes. Five years later even 
Thomas Newton, the admirer of Seneca, issued his Treatise 
touching Dyce-play and Profane gaming. Here, however, 
he somewhat qualified bis approval of Augustine's prohi- 
bition against the support of actors with the remark, "yet 
these kind of persons doe, after a sorte, let out their labour 
unto us, and their industrie many times is laudable."^ For 
Newton hesitated to sanction- fully the condemnations of 
Puritan attackers. But, significantly for us, both these 
tracts illustrate how aversion to other pastimes was turned 
to reinforce the strength of the attack on plays. 

Knowing almost nothing of these works, we turn now 
to three other treatises, which, apparently corroborating 
Fleay's charge that city funds were primarily responsible 
for the hostile demonstration, deserve more careful atten- 
tion. One was written by Anthony Munday, the actor, 
playwright, romance writer and Protestant pamphleteer. 
About the year 1579, after his travels on the Continent, 
and after completing the Mirrour of Mutabililie, he returned 
to the stage, to be received, it is recorded in The True 
Reporte of the Death of M. Campion, with hisses and jeers.* 

^ See Ward, I, 460, n. ' Northbrooke, Tnatiu, p. xu^ 1 
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Stung by this rebuke, the Reporte condnnes, Monday wrote 
his ballad or pamphlet against plays, presmnably the i 

RingiDge Reliahc CooragKMulie sovoded. 
Wherein Plaies and Plajcrs are fjrtlie coafonnded. 

entered in the Stationer^ Registers.^ Yet within a j"ear, at 
least not later than 1580. there is good reason to believe 
that Munday had returned to the st^^. This was Mim- 
day's share in the controversy. Undoubtedly, he was the 
one in Gosson's mind who had "chag^ his cc^py" and 
returned again to his old career. The title of the ballad is 
strikingly similar to that of the anonymous blast against 
plays which appeared at the same time ; but of the author- 
ship of the latter tliis proves nothing. For this change of 
conviction Mnnday's character and despicable life furnish 
sufficient explanation. To be sure, Munday would have 
been just the one to sell his services to the magistrates. But 
at that time, when so many pamphleteers were already in 
the lists, only the most prodigal administration would have 
gone to the needless expense of hiring others. The hint 
given in the True Reporte furnishes, to my satisfaction at 
least, Munday with a motive; and when his injured pride 
had been somewhat mollified, he returned to the stage. 

Another of the apparently insincere disputants was 
George Whetstone, who, in A Touchstone for the Time,* 
spoke against plays, although himself a dramatist. He was 
not, however, an entirely home-bred writer, subservient to 
popular taste. Since he had already attacked romantic 
plays," we need not be surprised to find him in this year 
going as far against the popular stage as did Sidney and 
other critics. He censured the use of plaj'S on the Sabbath, 
and their "scurilytie and unchaste conveiance" at all times. 
Such an abuse, he thought, gave ample reason for divines to 
blame, and magistrates to reform them.* Against the true 

' s. s., II, p, 174, Nov. 10, 1580. 

' Appended to his Mirror /or Magistroles 0/ Citi/s, Dale, 1584. 

* Promos an4 Cassandra; Introduclion. 
^m* Touchslani/ar Ibi Time. p. 24. j 
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use of the art, however, he made no objection, and with no 
sacrifice of conviction he could still follow the dramatic 

muse.' 

The case of William Rankins, however, seems different 
In 1587, the date of the second edition of the School of 
Abuse, he set forth, A Mirrour of Monsters: wherein is 
plainely described the manifold vices, &■ spotted enormities, 
that are caused by the infeclltious sight of Playes, with the 
description of the subtile slights of Sathan, making them his 
instruments. Here surely there is no compromise. The 
players, whom he called monsters, "bicause vnder colour 
of hiunanitic, they present nothing but prodigious vanitie"* 
he compared to caterpillars, "cleaving to forward branches," 
and to cankers, "that cankerize Rascall youth."* He men- 
tioned especially their profanation of the Sabbath day.* 
Then under an allegory he described in detail the ceremonies 
attending the marriage of "Fastus and Luxuria (Pride and 
Leacherie)" in the Chapel Adulterinum, as he designated 
the Theater and the Curtain." Here he set forth the evils 
attendant upon plays, where pride, dazzling with its pomp 
and pageant, reigned, pleasure enticed, and lust flourished. 
Maskers temporarily released from hell next appear to give 
entertainment. These maskers are Idleness wearing the 
visor of "Honest recreation"; Flattery masked as "Humaine 
curtesy" ; and Ingratitude as "Hurting harmes" ; Dissension 
envisored as "Friendly favour" ; Blasphemy .shrouded under 
the guise of "Godly learning"; and Impudence, repre- 
senting "Modest audacity." These are the emissaries of 
Satan, each one the subject of a moral dissertation illus- 
trated by numerous instances from history and fable. At 
the conclusion of the mask, which with its moral lessons 
takes up a large part of the work, "there were certain petty 
fellows ready, as the custom is in Maskes, to carry Torches, 
to inflame the harts, and inkindle theyr mindes to contende 

' Another critic and dramatist, George Gascoigne, io TAf Glaiii of 
CmurnemtHl showed much the same attitude as Whetstone's. 
' Fol. 3». ' Fol. i"-!'. * Fol. 3*. ' Fol. as*. 
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with vertue, and wholy to be guided and lighted hy vice." I 
In this way Rankins supported his thesis that plays were I 
contrary to the word of God, an enticement from godliness, 
and a delight to Satan. 

In all this Rankins showed no consideration for either 
plays or players ; but in the mask are seen premonitions 
of his fall. Soon he, too, forgot his bitter antipathy to 
the stage, and wrote comedies and tragedies regularly for 
Nottingham's servants at the Rose Theater. In this attack, 
if not in Munday's and Whetstone's, suspicion seems well 
grounded that Rankins was bribed by the city, and, after | 
receiving his pay, felt his duty done. Still, other influences 
might have induced him to assume his show of holiness. 
We recall in an old play a youth, who, to win his sweetheart, 
was forced to feign piety ; and one knows not what bit of 
Elizabethan romance lay at the bottom of Rankins' fleeting 
scruples. Be that as it may, in 1587 appropriations for ' 
stage attacks would have been a lavish waste of public . 
^^^inds. 

^^B The close of the secular literary warfare of the i6th I 

^^^pntury against the stage has now been reached. The I 

^^Horks have varied in kind and interest, but all have tended 

^^^P the same end. The reply made to Gosson by Lodge 

^^Hkd his party has already been studied. New defenders 

^^Tprang up at this time to answer these later attackers. 

Among them was Nashe in Pierce Penilesse. His position 

we find well summarized in the words:' "The poUide of 

Playes is verie necessary, howsoeuer some shallow-braind 

censurers , . . mightily oppugne them." For plays, 

he argued, kept men from evil occupations, instructed them 

in the glories of English history, and, by showing the 

wages of sin, taught virtue. He denied the assertions of 

certain petitioners that plays corrupted youth, caused tumult, 

^d, by alluring apprentices from duty, impeded business. 

Hhis last point he cleverly explained as "An Article foysted 

^ by the vintners, ale-wiues, and victuallers, who surmise, 

' tVarks, II, 88-93. 
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if there were no Playes, they should haue all the companie 

■■hit resort to them, lye bowzing and beere-bathing in their 

|Hwses euery afternoon e." The passage ends with the 

.-^roud boast: "Our Players are not as the players beyond 

sea. a sort of squirting baudie Comedians, that haue whores 

and common Curtizans to play womens parts, and forbeare 

no immodest speech or vnchast action. . . . Our Sceane 

is more stately fumisht than euer it was in the time of 

Rosciiis." In this eulogy, Nashe was probably sincere, since 

in Christ's Teares over Jerusalem he said nothing of plays 

in exposing London as "the seeded Garden of sinne." 

This interestii^, though unpretentious argument, had 
probably Uttle influence. The Puritans were fighting for a 
principle, with a determination that could not be daunted 
by either retaliatory insults or any insuflicient arguments 
in behalf of plays. One must look, therefore, to the more 
philosophical literary critics of the day to see what reasons 
they were able to adduce to reassure the Puritans of the 
eventual triumph of purity in art- — the last remaining influ- 
ence which could even retard the inevitable outcome of the 
struggle. 

Of all these critics. Sir Philip Sidney deserves most our 
careful attention, not only because of the intrinsic merits of 
his Apology for Poetry, but also because of its slight con- 
nection with the debate which has just been described. 
Gosson, it is remembered, dedicated his School of Abuse 
to Sidney, and was "for hys labor sconied; if at leaste it 
be in the goodnesse of that nature to scome."' As a sign 
of his contempt, Sidney is supposed by Arber to have issued 
immediately the Apology for Poetry. There are good 
reasons, however, to believe that it was written not eariier 
than 1583.* It was certainly written after the Arcadia, and 
hence not before 1581 ; and, if sufScient allowance is made 
for Sidney's change from the florid style of the romance to 
the chaste diction of the essay, probably not till 1583, In 

' Arber's Imroduciion lo T/it Sckeol of Abtisi, p. la. 

' Difmsi of Poesy; ed. Cook, Inlroduction. ^^^H 
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Ipirit, at least, it certainly does not belong to the time of 
heated, bitter controversy; for it is not a controversial 
tract By nature Sidney was too thorough a gentleman to 
indulge in mean gibes at his opponent, as Lodge and others 
had done, and the parts of the Apology which may in any 
sense be taken as a reply to Gosson form a very small 
proportion of the work.' In the midst of his defense, he 
said that objection had been made chiefly to comedy, which, 
he admitted, "naughty play-makers and stage-keepers" had 
"justly made odious." He himself regretted that the 
comedians were accustomed to "stir laughter in sinful 
things, which are rather execrable than ridiculous; or in 
miserable, which are rather to be pitied than scorned." But 
seeing the evil with a critic's eye, he had for it a critic's 
remedy. He had no space to devote to quarreling, and his 
reply is well summarized in its concluding words: "I have 
lavished out too many words of this play-matter. I do it, 
because as they are excelling parts of poesy, so is there 
none so much used in England, and none can be more 
pitifully abused." This may be regarded as a reply to 
Gosson; but the value of the essay lies so wholly in its 
"positive, constructive, and critical" elements' that in the 
Apology we should look less for a rebuttal of another's 
ailments, than for a dignified and lofty defense of an art 
whose high mission Sidney sympathetically appreciated. 

Other critics on poetry wrote in much the same vein. 
Webbe, in 1586, Puttenham, in 1589, and Harrington, in 
1589, acknowledged the abuse of the drama, but saw in its 
proper use a strong means of moral teaching, at least for 
mature men. Puttenham took the extreme position, even, 
that "decencie" or, as we should say in regard to the Mil- 
ler's Tale, for example, "dramatic fitness," required foul 
speeches and sinful acts from certain types of character. 
Harvey, also, in a letter to Spenser at Cambridge, showed 
a critic's scorn of that popular amusement, the "maltcon- 
ceivid comedye" of the "freshe starteupp comedanties,"' 
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In Pierces Supererogation he described how stately tragedy 
had been forced to despise the trifling comedy, and how that, 
in turn, was disgusted with the "new RuflSanisme" so 
popular in literature.' That there may have been more in 
this than mere scholarly disdain is suggested by his defense 
of Stubbes and Rainoldes against their slanderer.* He was 
a critic leaning strongly to Puritanism. More typical and 
more interesting, therefore, is Chettle's Kind-hartes 
Dreame,' where the shade of Tarleton first with mock sym- 
pathy burlesques the Puritan argument, and then enters 
upon a serious vindication of the art in which the evil ts 
far outweighed by the good. 

Such opinions were undoubtedly commtm to a great many 
Englishmen of the time, who, because of their retired mode 
of life or their scholarly love of classical literature, saw not, 
or were willing to endure, the evils of the stage. Neverthe- 
less, it was not the opinion of such men that told on the 
events of the next few years. Their view may seem to-day 
sane and liberal. But when we hear Gosson and all other 
attackers assert that people went to plays not to learn to 
abhor evil, but rather to applaud with delight the represen- 
tations of vice, and when we hear their testimony on the 
atmosphere of the piay-house virtually corroborated by 
Jonson and other playwrights, we see that it was not a prac- 
tical view.* Since the stage, moreover, was swayed largely 
by the tastes of the masses, such criticism had little influ- 
ence in raising the standard of the theater; and since 
opposition to plays came largely from the practical middle 
classes, who cared little for critical judgment, it did as little, 
on the other hand, in stemming the current of public opinicm. 
In spite, therefore, of the interest felt in these early critical 
essays, in spite even of the lasting merits of Sidney's 
Apology, we may count these attempts among the minor 
aspects of the literary quarrel over the l6th century theater. 
' Harvey. tVorts, II, aiB. ' Hid., II, ago-i. " p. 63, 

* Jonson. Silenl Woman, IV. 3, fully confirms Gossou'b account of 
ihe behavior of play-goers. See also Tht Drvil U an Ass, I, 3; Ifr^^H 



THE ACADEMIC DISPUTE, 

Having carried the secular literary warfare ag;ainst the I 
stage through its first and most heated period, we shall trace 
the quarrel as it made itself a part of university thought in 
the last decade of the i6th century. The question was not 
essentially different there from elsewhere. The question of 
private plays of course took precedence, and as a rule, the 
theatrical party made no attempt to defend the popular stage, | 
Yet in seeking to prove or disprove the kinship of private 
and public exhibitions, the spirit, whatever the methods, 
of the controversy was not essentially new. Some of the 
early Puritans, it is remembered, had been disposed to allow 
amateur theatricals — Northbrooke, North, and even Stubbes, 
at first writing; for those plays could be more closely 
guarded against the social and moral dangers of public per- 
formances. But even in university circles an aversion to 
plays early arose, traces of which we have already noted. 
On various grounds academic plays were thought to be 
contrary to the teaching of Scripture, while from public 
plays the danger of infection and disorder was not unfelL 
So although at Oxford, the main seat of the academic dis- 
pute, the question was limited largely to private plays, from 
Cambridge was heard the protest, chastened by academic 
dignity, to be sure, against the common players, a proof that 
only new conditions, and not a new spirit, gave the academic i 
controversy its peculiar shade.^ 

k Illustrative of this later scholastic sentiment against com- 
mon plays we find several complaints from Cambridge. In 
%SyS ^^^ again in 1593, the Council felt called upon to 
remind the Vice-Chancellor of the need of keeping undefiled 
the seats of learning, and to forbid all "plays, or enterludes of j 
' Playii CoHfvied, p. m, explains Ihls dimiauiion of vehemence, I 
~ early scholistic opposition, see chap. 2, d. 
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common players" either in the college itself or in any adja- 
cent town.' The trouble, however, conid not be so easily 
quelled. In 1592, Vice- Chancellor Some, citing this order 
with manifest solicitude for the abolition of plays, com- 
plained of the remissness of the constables in the matter.' 
Again in 1593, the dread that the London plague might be 
carried to Cambridge by the players led to a renewal of the 
complaint and petition.' Since Cambridge, moreover, har- 
bored a strong Puritan element, there was decidedly more 
moral feeling there than is revealed in these records.* This 
sentiment reached out as well to private as to public plays ; 
for they too had proved themselves a nuisance. For exam- 
ple, it was necessary for Vice- Chan cell or John Hatcher, in 
1579, to report to Lord Burleigh the "controversy between 
Mr. Drywood, of Trinity, and one Punter, a student of 
SL John's, Cambridge" — the naines are delightfully sugges- 
tive — and "the misconduct of the latter at the stage-plays at 
Caius College and Trinity."'* So although in Harrington's 
day the "wyser" sort thought that there might be good in 
well-penned comedies and tragedies, the "presyser sort" con- 
demned them altogether.* 

These Cambridge documents re-echo largely London 
sentiment against the common players. Toward private 
plays, owing to their great popularity there, sentiment crys- 
talized at Oxford ratlier than at the sister university; and 
as a distinct branch of the general controversy, its expres- 
sion deserves a careful study. The student hears first 
from the defendants. John Case, writing in 1585 on Aris- 
totle's Ethics, put in permanent form the arguments which 
were then the common defense of the theatrical party.' 
Plays were of two kinds, he said— public plays, which were 
scurrilous and unlawful, and academic plays, which, as an 
honest training and recreation, were allowable. Even the 
staunchest defenders of college plays so renounced, willinprly 

'Collier, I, 288-9. ' Ibid,, a90-2. MM 

' Strype. Anna/s, IV, iiS-g. ' See Neal. I, 367. ^H 

' Stale Papin, i57g, p. 63B. * Nugat Antiquae, 1, iQIj^^^l 

'< Lib. IV, p. 307. I^^H 
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For through policy, other plays, to concentrate their strength 
where they were most concerned. In relation to the falsity 
of art, Case showed that it was no more untrue to act the 
part of a king than to paint his form on canvas. And 
though he realized the force of the Fathers' objections against 
the idolatry of the Roman theater, the validity of their posi- 
tion he believed had died with paganism. Then coming 
closer to the real issue,' he explained away the long stand- 
ing objection against the wearing of women's clothes by 
actors, on the ground that it was wrong only to put on the 
customs of a wicked woman. Thus he set aside the funda- 
mental objections against the stage; and those accidental 
objections caused by its misuse he refused to consider 
against the harmless exhibitions at Oxford. Case turned 
his attention but momentarily to the subject; but he 
expressed in brief the current views of his party, and from 
him an idea is gained at the start of the distinguishing ele- 
ments of this academic quarrel. 

Since Case merely reflected the characteristic university 
opinions, his work does not form a part of the great debate 
that soon arose at Oxford. In 1591 John Rainoldes, the 
learned theologian, expressed publicly, and also in writing 
to a friend, Thornton, his disapproval of a play written by 
Wilhain Gager, the Latin dramatist of Christ's College. 
Gager, hearing of this, sent Rainoldes a copy of his new 
play, Meleager, tt^ether with a defense of academical 
exhibitions. Rainoldes at once replied, using Gager's own 
play, the Rivalcs, as a basis for his criticism of the excessive 
indulgence in plays at Oxford, especially at Christ's College. 
His opponent, weary of the publicity of the affair, wrote one 
more letter asking that the question be drc^ped. With this 
Rainoldes did not comply, but in May, 1593, issued his sec- 
ond response, stronger even than its predecessor. At this 
time, Gager's friend, Gentili, an Italian by birth and one 
of the foremost authorities on international law, came to 
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his defense, writing two letters in behalf of academical plays, 
which in July, 1593, were met by a final rejoinder from 

Rainoldes. So sharp was the discussion that all the uni- 
versity undoubtedly talked of it, and, though unpublished 
till 1599, it must have spread through much of the country. 
Gager's share did not even then appear, but as his arguments 
are found imbedded in Rainoldes' Th' Oicrthrow of Stage- 
Playes, By the way of controversre betzvixt D. Gager and D. 
Rainoldes. a complete view of the famous quarrel is pre- 
served in that volume.' 

Rainoldes had long been an cqiponent of the stage. 
"Many yeares agoe" he had expressed his views on the 
subject,' and, as we understand, had with a friend preached 
publicly against plays.' The question, therefore, was not 
new in 1592, nor was he the only champion; many others, 
also, objected to the scenes of love and drinking in the 
Rk-ales.* Since the defense had voluntarily renounced pub- 
lic plays, the main concern of the aggressors was to prove 
the close affinity between them and amateur productions.' 
To this end, many new points were introduced into the 
argument. In answer to Gager, Rainoldes proved, from 
ancient Roman law and from analogy, that men who played 
for pleasure were in no wise excluded from the general 
infamy of those who played for gain, and that plays at 
Oxford caused a vain expenditure of money and a diminu- 
tion in almsgiving. He furthermore replied that Oxonians 
endeavored to act their parts, and, therefore, whether they 
succeeded or not, could not be excused on the ground that 
they merely recited." And that they played with no lewd 
intent, and neither often nor in public, did not render more 
tolerable their plots, which so closely resembled those of 
common plays. It was, however, the Mosaic law forbid- 
ding persons of one sex to put on the garments of the other 
on which Rainoldes rested the burden of his proof that pub- 



' For the historical facts oC this dispute not 
roio, we have used the IJict. of Nat' I. Biog. 
' Overthrew, p. l. ' p. 40-1. 4B. * p. as 
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mSc and private plays were equally repugnant to the spirit of 
God's law. 

It is this argument on apparel, the most characteristic part 
of the controversy, and the best exposition of the matter to 
be found, which we wish to outline. Gager had set aside as 
irrelevant the Mosaic law. He believed that in some cases, 
to save one's life, for example, or to benefit others, a dis- 
guise of sex was lawful ; and that only where the disguise 
was made with ill intent did it become wrong. Further- 
more, he hesitated to call the temporary use of feminine 
attire for theatrical purposes a wearing of the same, point- 
ing out that the chief objection to such an exchange when 
the law was given — its idolatry as a part of heathen worship 
— was no longer valid. Toward the end of the controversy, 
Gentili continued the argument in the same strain, agreeing 
with Case that the law could not be read literally, since such 
an act would never have been designated by the Lord an 
"abomination," a term used only in reference to the most 
heinous sins.' 

Rainoldes' replies are characteristic of the method of the 
whole book. He pointed out that the Jewish law against 
the change of apparel was moral, not ceremonial; that 
Christ's teachings never had set aside such a law ; and that 
consequently under no circiunstances could they be set aside 
by man.^ Gager 's illustrations from the experiences of 
Atnyntas and Achilles aroused only his scorn ; he stated 
absolutely that even to save his life a man should not put 
on the clothing of a woman. When Gager demurred on 
the ground that a moral law never went against "love and 
charity" — that is, against a man's deepest interests — Rain- 
oldes answered that tlie moral statute of the seventh com- 
mandment clearly went against love and charity when to 
obey it Joseph was obliged to risk both liberty and life.' 
Such laws, he reaffirmed, admitted of neither abeyance nor 
exception. But even were exception lawful in those exigen- 
cies suggested by Gager, no reason appeared why they 
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should be set aside for the players' sake.' To Gager's sec- 
ond point Rainoldes replied that a man's intent in wearing 
clothes was of no account ; otherwise a man, provided his 
heart was right, could pray in church with his French hood 
on.' The third main position, that it could not be said to be 
wearing woman's attire to use it temporarily for stage cos- 
tume, was thus met. When the Bible records that David 
put on Saul's armor, which he did but once, and then only 
for a short time, the same word is used that is found in the 
law on the putting on of woman's clothing. Hence, Rain- 
oldes argued, the law must apply to even temporary uses. 
This Biblical proof he substantiated by a bit of reasoning 
characteristic of the disputants* general metliod. If the 
wearing of a garment for a single time did not count, then 
I Nero, who according to historians never used the same gar- 
' ment twice, wore no clothing at all." The arguments of 
Gentili he met in the same way. Since the word "abomina- 
tio" was used to designate such transgressions as the use 
of blemished cattle for sacrifices, it might therefore be 
applied to a sin no greater than that in question.' The 
determination of such matters, be insisted, belonged only to 
the trained theologian — virtually a request to the lawyer 
to attend to his own affairs. Thus Rainoldes turned away 
the objections against a strict interpretation of the Mosaic 
law ; urging that not merely because it was a moral law 
should it be obeyed, though that was ample reason, but 
because it was so evidently Justified by the vicious habits 
and ardent passions which grew both in actors and specta- 
tors from the use of female apparel for theatrical costumes.' 
This was tlie main battle ground at Oxford. Because 
neither the station nor the course of life of these disputants 
was widely sundered, there was not the ill feeling involved 
that marked the London controversy. Naturally, as the 
debate went on, personal recriminations entered in. Gager 
took offense when his opponent styled all actors infamous, 
and, regarding it as a personal insult against himself and 
' p. 55- 'p. 15- =p. 102. *p. t9i-2. 'gr 
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fellows, would not be pacified on Rainoldes' assurance 
that, since a particular judgment belonged alone to the 
"searcher of hearts and reines," he spoke only against 
actors in general, not against those actors at Oxford, and 
never even insinuated that in some cases an actor might not 
be worthy.^ On the other hand, Rainoldes objected to his 
adversary's application of the term Momus, in the sense of 
carper, to men of his position, and failed to understand 
Gager's denial of any personal reflections in the word. The 
same sort of quibbling and dialectic argument raged over 
certain other points of the dispute — as the exact implication 
of the Roman praetor's decree against actors, and its proper 
application to English life.' Thus a large part of the work 
is filled with the Katy-did and Katy-didn't of old-fashioned 
disputation, a situation made humorous by the seriousness 
with which each side brought forward its proofs and analo- 
gies from all strange sources, each one seeing the "seelie 1 
evasions" only of the other. At times they lost their tem- 
pers ; and once Rainoldes adopted the characteristic banter , 
of the popular pamphlet, "You are a merry man," he said, 
"and not much vnlike in this respect to one, who when hee I 
had taken vp a waster and buckler in Cheapside at London 
to play with an apprentice, & the apprentice rapped him, 
sometime vpon the head, sometime vpon the elbow, or 
shoulder or side, he cast them downe againe; saying, that 
if he had thought that the apprentice would not haue stroken | 
vpon his buckler still, hee would not haue plaid with him."* I 
But in the end all animosities were forgotten, Rainoldes, 

ith assurances of good will on his part, accepted Gager's 
offering ; and, acknowledging their mutual agreement 
in regard to plays in general, assured him that if he would 
but remember the fundamental principle, "the general! doth 
evermore comprise the speciall," there would be no further 
disagreement. 

As to the results of the controversy it is hard to speak. I 
Common plays had already been banned by the university, I 
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and now school-plays were called in question. Gager was 
firmly convinced from the applause that had greeted his 
Rivales that the majority of the college stood with him ; but 
Rainoldes cleverly made the point that they might have 
clapped at what their hearts did not approve, or even that 
they might at the time have been applauding something else.^ 
This astute bit of reasoning must have had great effect on 
Gager, especially since he had already been shown how 
many objected to the scenes of drunkenness in the Rivales. 
One must not interpret his request to his opponent to for- 
bear as a sign of unconditional surrender. Nevertheless, it 
may indicate a sense of the weakness of his cause.' So 
Gager, perhaps, was led to that general retraction described 
by the printer in his address to the reader. There, although 
he admitted that Gager had "said more for the defence of 
Plaies then can bee well said againe by any man that shall 
succeede or come after him," he proclaimed that that com- 
batant, notwithstanding, had been so badly worsted that he 
had "let goe his hold, and in a Christian modestie and humil- 
ity yeelded to the truth, and quite altered his iudgement." 

Thus ends Oxford's active participation in the Puritan 
campaign. In its method it differed widely from the style 
of sweeping imputation and denunciation that had pre- 
vailed in the popular pamphlets. At bottom, however, it 
was the same old Puritan question. The arguments in 
regard to women's apparel, we shall see, were carefully 
studied at the request of Ben Jonson by the great scholar 
John Selden, who reached the same conclusion that Case 
had come to, namely, that the Jews' sole objection to the 
exchange of appare! by the sexes— its connection with pagan 
worship — was no longer valid, and that the text, therefore, 
had no application to the stage." Here we see the definitely 
academic side of the controversy reaching into the world of 
London. The printer, recc^nizing such a kindred spirit and 
community of interests between the two wings of the Puritan 

' p. 151. ' Rainoldes refers to this request on p. 29. 

' Selden, tVcris, II, 1690-96. See also De Ventre Syriaca. II, 366-7. 
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party, spoke gratefully of those "sundry fruitfuU treatises" 
of his own age. On the other side, the Puritans of the 
busy world hailed with delight Th' Overthrow of Stage- 
Playes, Prynne, himself, could not say enough in praise of 
Rainoldes, who had so beaten the three defenders of Oxford 
plays that they "were glad to yeeld the wasters to him, to 
change their opinions, ... & set downe with losse."^ 
And all agreed with the Printer that the arguments of 
Eainoldes were so universally applicable that all England 
could profit by them, and even such hardened sinners 
brought thereby to repentance as "the gentlewoman that 
sware by her troth. That shee was as much edified at a play 
as ever shee was at any sermon." 

* Histrio-MasHxy p. 700. 



THE THEOLOGICAL ATTACK. 

We have now considered the Puritan controversial litera- 
ture in all its various forms — the sennon-like Treatise of 
Northbrooke, the rattling musketry of wit, pleasantry and 
invective of the Gosson-Lodge debate, the passing references 
in larger works, the attitude of the critics, and lastly the aca- 
demic disputation over private plays. The controversial 
attack is thus carried up to the close of the century. During 
the same period a still more powerful influence was operative 
in persuading the people to abandon their amusement. In 
Puritan England the ascendency of the nonconforming di- 
vines in regulating conduct and in building character can not 
be overestimated ; and although most of their pulpit utter- 
ances have perished, there exists plenty of evidence that 
throughout the period of opposition that power was turned 
against the theater. There is evidence in Laneham's letter 
of 1575 that the clergy, whose writings have already' been 
studied, had made a successful campaign against Leicester's 
Hock Tuesday play. From Northbrooke' s statement,' 
"Preachers are as dumme [as the magistrates] to speake 
and saye in a pulpitte againste it" (the stage], we may infer 
that previous to that time, as we ourselves concluded from ex- 
amining the writings of churchmen, the pastors had not long 
concerned themselves with the growing evil.^ There is even 
evidence that the people resented any such interference from 
the pulpit. Gosson wrote: "If any of the shoulde write 
againste playes, that occupy your pulpits with learned ser- 
mons, whose knowledge and authority heerein is great. If, 
I say, they shoulde speake but one worde against ye sleepi- 
nes of Magistrats which in this case is necessary to bee 
touchte, they shall seeme streight to swerue from the texte, 
to speake without booke, and to vtter a greate deale more 
' Trialist. p. 103. '' See chapter a, 
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a needs."' Here, even more explicitly than by Laneham, 
is it said that pulpit references to the stage were regarded 
as digressions. But after the year 1576, when the first 
play-houses were built, there is every indication that the 
ministers took an active and influential part in the crusade 
against the theater. 

The earUest of these pulpit attacks which has come down 
to us was preached by Thomas White at Paul's Cross, 
December gth, 1576, about the time that our first treatise 
was written.^ White was no narrow bigot; he was well 
educated and cultured, the liberal benefactor who established 
at Oxford the White professorship, and founded Sion Col- 
lege. On that Sunday his sermon at Paul's Cross on the 
vices of London treated especially the subject of stage-ptays. 
In it White attacked the common violation of the Lord's 
day; but not that alone. "Looke but upon the common 
playes in London," he exclaimed, "and see the multitude 
that flocketh to them and followeth them : beholde the sump- 
tuous Theatre houses, a continuall monument of London's 
prodigaUtie and folly," Then with the sylli^stic reason- 
ing, "the cause of plagues is sinne, . . . and the cause 
of sinne are playes: therefore the cause of plagues 
playes," an assertion that found ready belief, he continued: 
"More horrible enormities, and swelling sins, are set out by 
those Stages then every man thinks for, or some would 
believe, if I shold paint them out in their colours." He 
closed with the warning that unless the stage was sup- 
pressed in time, it would "make such a Tragedie" that all 
London might well mourn, 

A similar sermon was preached in the same place two 
years later by the celebrated and powerful preacher, John 
Stockwood.' His attack is valuable for us because it shows 
tliat by 1578 ministers had entered in earnest into the con- 
troversy. The preacher asked, "What should I speake of 

' /"layis O/n/u/eii, p. ai2. 

' See Collier, I, 229-230. Sermon repealed ihe next year. 

' Outlines. I, 345, 328. Also Arber's Sckaol of Abust. p. g 
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beastlye playes againste which out of this place [Paul's 
Cross] every man crieth out?" In his attack he singled out 
"that gorgeous playing place," the Theater, for its corrup- 
tion, saying, "Have we not houses of purpose built with 
great charges for the maintainance of them [plays], and 
that without the Liberties, as who woiilde say, — ^there, let 
tliem saye what they will say, we wil play." But their 
disregard of the Sabbath was the chief cause of his anger. 
"Wyll not a fylthye playe," he complained, "wyth the blast 
of a trumpette sooner call thyther a thousande than an 
houres tolling of a belt bring to the sermon a hundred," so 
that on the Lord's day the theaters were thronged, while 
in some places the actors dared even "in ye time of diuine 
seruice, to come and daunce aboute the Church."' His 
conclusion was that if Sabbath playing was the Lord's busi- 
ness all right, but if not— and no one, he thought, was so 
"voide of knowledge" as to think otherwise — it was wrong. 
A year later Spark in his Rehearsal Sermon at Paul's 
Cross called the theater the "sinke of al sinne."' The next 
sermon, however, whose substance we know much about 
was delivered in 1583 by John Field. This Puritanical 
preacher had once suffered imprisonment, and had been 
released only through the intercession of Lord Leicester. 
To his benefactor Field expressed his gratitude, but at the 
same time could not refrain from warning him to be care- 
ful how he patronized piays "to the great griefe of all the 
godly." If in 1581 his heart was so filled with the subject 
that he could not write a letter of thanks without uttering it, 
we need not be surprised that in 1583 he delivered his Godly 
Exhortation by occasion of the late judgement of God 
shewed at Paris Garden . . . where were assembled by 
estimation above a thousand persons, where of some were 
slain, and of that number at the least, as is credibly reported, 
the third person maimed and hurt. ■ In connection with this 
accident at the Bear Garden, Field attacked the play-houses 

' Fleay (p. 50) finds ' 

' See marginal note ■ 




in the Liberties, and, after praising the London Corporation 
for stopping the performances on Sundays, urged their total 
abolition, lest God should again visit the people, this time at 
the play-house, and lest their souls as well as their bodies 
should be lost.' 

Besides these four sermons many more on the same sub- 
ject were delivered in these years. Stockwood commented 
on the frequency of such utterances ; Gosson and the author 
of the Third Blast bore similar testimony;* Whetstone in 
1584 sanctioned them without reserve;* and before 1593 the 
Cambridge pulpits re-echoed the words of the Paul's Cross 
preachers,' Moreover, many another sermon, like that of 
Knewstubs at Paul's Cross in 1576 against the city's lack 
of sobriety and temperance, must have been understood by 
all its hearers to have reference to the stage. We have 
every reason to believe that the London pulpits uttered con- 
stant warnings against the temptations of the play-house; 
and from the spirit of the times, we know how influential 

tse warnings were. 
"he conception obtained from such sermons of the cleri- 
attitude toward the stage can be supplemented by the 
ks of practical piety written by divines. For if we trust 
Gosson that men were more willing to speak than to write 
against the stage," we may fairly assume that those who 
wrote against the evil denounced it in public. Thus in 15S8 
Gervase Babington, one of Elizabeth's most prominent and 
respected bishops, in his work 011 the Ten Commandments 
spoke of plays as vanities and venomous corruptions, and of 
theatricals in private houses as greater temptations to vir- 
tue than stage-exhibitions. With rec<^nition and entire 
f)roval of the Puritan attack, he referred his readers to 
ee who had written "largely and well" against plays.' 
Prynne, ffist 



^ Play It Confuted, p, 16S, 203, 
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' Tone hslvne for the Time, p. 24. 
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Here we see the alliance between the Puritan pamphleteers 
and the ministers — ^how both were fighting for a common 

Another such writer was William Perkins. His Cases of 
Conscience, in 1595, altliough written in his quiet, ministerial 
style, uncolored for the most part by illustrations of the sins 
mentioned, spoke nevertheiess against plays. ^ He objected 
to the use of Bible story on the stage, to the making of 
amusement of Uie sins of men. and to the assignment of 
women's parts to hoys. The testimony of this prominent 
and popular Puritan theologian, whose street name in his 
wild youth had been "drunken Perkins," may carry some 
weight. In the same year Nicholas Bownd issued his 
famous treatise on the Sabbath, which introduced the first 
point of doctrine to separate the two churches. From his 
belief there slated, that a seventh part of man's time should 
be devoted to God's ser\-ice, he naturally objected to a Sab- 
bath pastime which had been condemned by Henry VIH and 
also by James (a later edition adds), which had been visited 
by God's vengeance, and which led to the waste of men's 
lives." To be sure, he sanctioned lawful recreation on week- 
days, and did not specifically exclude stage-plays from their 
number. It is plain, nevertheless, that the excessive indul- 
gence in them at any time would have met his condemnation. 
The same objection was made the next year in Norden's 
Progress of Piety to plays and otlier diversions where peo- 
ple "lose their time, consume their thrift, and offend the 
laws of God and her majesty. And the sabbath day, which 
should be sanctified with prayer and hearing of the word, is 
profaned with these accustomed evils."" We see, then, the 
influence of the Sabbath question. In the same spirit, 
lycwts Bayly in the famous Practice of Piety, and Daniel 
Dyke, expressed their condemnation;* and Thomas Beard, 
after citing instances of God's wrath against playgoers, con- 
demned both public and private plays, "which have no other 
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use in the world but to deprave and corrupt good manners, 
and to open a door to all uncleanenesse/'^ 

These references are sufficient to show the attitude which 
the church at this time maintained against the stage. Their 
arguments were much the same as those of the Puritan 
pamphleteers — ^the social objections against the waste of 
time and money; the religious objection against the viola- 
tion of the Sabbath; and preeminently the moral objection. 
They may have worked often upon the people's fears, in 
holding up the plague and the Paris Garden disaster as 
judgments of God upon theater-goers; but they did it 
honestly and sincerely. Whether in their sermons or their 
writings, they spoke always as earnest, practical men against 
a real and growing abuse, and they had, in consequence, 
great influence on the conduct and character of their many 
admirers. 

' Theatre of Gods Judgements^ 1597, pp. I47, 150; Book 2, chap. 36, 
pp. 289-90. 



INDICATIONS OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT, WITH FURTHER CAUSES 
FOR ITS GROWTH. 

Thus in addition to what we may call the secular opposition 
to tlie stage, and equal in importance with it, must be ranked 
the opposition of clerg>'men in their addresses and in their 
literature. The t*vo parties advanced from different quar- 
ters with different weapons, but their motives and their 
cause were one. The peculiarity, however, of the English 
movement was the popular support given it. Hence it is 
not sufficient to study the attitude of the leaders. We must 
look also for indications of feeling among the people at 
large, feeling molded by the words of the men already 
studied, but expressive in itself of the growth and extent of 
the movement against the English theater. 

Although the growth of public feeling against the drama 
was marked, there were still signs at the close of the i6th 
century indicating, especially in the country, its tardy dif- 
fusion. The records have been preserved of a payment 
made in 1584 to Sir Thomas Lucy's players, and another 
record of that nobleman's patronage of players I find under 
1633.^ Here we see that even at the time when the attack 
was well under way, this "grim old Puritan" had under his 
patronage a company of wandering actors. Furthermore, 
the good repute in which Henslowe and Alleyn were always 
held by the people of their vestry in London, Henslowe 
being elected vestryman in 1607, and both being trusted in 
the same year to take part in deliberations for the improve- 
ment of the parish,' show that the full hate of Puritanism 
had not as yet developed. Perhaps this was due somewhat 
to signs of improvement among the actors. Stowe noted 
that the players, who "of former times were very poore and 
ignorant," had in 1583 grown to be so skilled as to win the 
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^^tronage of great lords, and even of the Queen herself,* 
Accordingly, the hope may not have been unusual that art 
at last was to take the lofty throne reserved for it. 

These, however, are hut isolated examples, contrary to the 
trend of Puritanism. The general sentiment against plays 
that had arisen early in England on grounds quite apart 
from moral considerations— the dangers of the plague, the 
waste of money, the interruption of labor, and the general 
disorder- — never had an opportunity of abating. All these 
objections continued til! 1642, bringing many people into 
the ranks of the Puritan opposition who on purely moral 
groimds would never have seriously condemned the stage. 
There was good cause for such feeling, as all evidence indi- 
cates. Even Tarleton, the jester, made frequent reference 
to the disorders around the Theater ; of which by way of 
illustration may be quoted : "Upon Whitson monday last I 
would needs to the Theatre to a play, where when I came, 
I founde such concourse of unrulye people, that I thought it 
better solitary to walk in the fields, then to intermeddle 
myselfe amongst such a great presse."* A few of these 
■ non-moral objections could never ally themselves with moral 
considerations. Farley, for example, complained of the 
expenditure of money on the theater more because it les- 
sened the contributions for the repair of Paul's steeple than 
for any more pious motive. Nevertheless, the main part of 
the strength of these non-moral feelings lay at the disposal 
of those who objected to the stage on religious grounds, and, 
as used by them at every possible opportunity, extended 
their influence on men not at heart much concerned for 
morality, and won them recognition in legislative bodies 
and even in the Queen's own Coimcil. 

These partly moral, but primarily social, objections to the 
theater came from all quarters, even from the ranks of the 
dramatic leaders, AUej-n, owner of the Theater, leased the 
building to Eurbage in 1596 or 1597 for twenty-one years, 
with the provision, as he and another testified in the law- 

^M^ j4nnais, p, 6g8. * Ntwes out of PargateHc, p, 54. dale lego. 
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suit that arose over lite title to the property, that it should 
be used for theatrical purposes for onJy five years more. 
For Alleyn, seeing "that many inconveniences and abuses did 
growe thereby," preferred "to converte the wood and timber 
therof to some better use."' His objection to the theater 
was purely local, to be sure, since in 1600 he built the For- 
tune ; nevertheless his action is positive proof that the dis- 
trict in which his play-house stood demanded an abatement 
of the nuisance. 

Allcyn's recognition of this evil is perhaps less striking 
because, as one of the leading men of his parish, the general 
welfare of the community rested to a certain extent on him. 
Yet many, also, not in public life, occupied wholly in dra- 
matic interests, made the same admissions. In Robert 
Greene's Qiiippe for an vpstarl Courtier" the narrator tells 
of a dispute between Cloth Breeches, standing for the 
ancient gentility and yeomanry, and Velvet Breeches, 
upholding the upstart fops, a dispute which became so 
bitter that he had to part them. To adjudge their respec- 
tive merits both agreed to have a jury summoned from the 
passers-by. In spite of frequent challenges twenty-three 
men were chosen, but to complete the panel proved a serious 
problem, After much trouble, a poet, a player and a musi- 
cian were seen approaching. The first was rejected by Vel- 
vet Breeches as too proud of his wit. And Cloth Breeches, 
though he had just professed himself no lover of Puritans 
or such as raise up new "schismes and heresies," challenged ' 
the player. They, he explained, were "too huble, for they 
be so lowly, that they be base minded : I mean not in their 
lookes or apparell, for so they be Peacockes and painted 
asses, but in their course of life, for they care not how they get 
crowns." And although inclined to pardtai their faults and 
follies in gratitude for the hours of enjoyment their enter- 
tainment had given him, he concluded, "Such a plaine coun- 
try fellow as my selfe, they bring in as clownes and fooles 
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to laugh at in their play, whereas they get by vs, and of our 
almes the proudest of them all doth Hue. Well, to be 
breefe, let him trot to the stage, for he shall be none of the 
lury. " How much distrust was then felt in the reliability 
of theatrical people, we do not know. Northbrooke had com- 
mended those ancient prohibitions against the acceptance of 
actors as either accusers or witnesses;' and in 1633, when 
the quarrel was nearing its close, a witness was challenged 
on the score of being a play hannter.* Probably there was 
considerable feeling against the responsibility of such wit- 
nesses, and although our sturdy yeoman. Cloth Breeches, 
disavowed all sympathy with schismatics, his feelings, due 
somewhat to injured pride, made him in this respect a 
Puritan. 

Greene, of course, was far from bcang a Puritan, or from 
wishing plays abolished Still, it is perfectly dear that he 
was conscious of their evil. In Neuer too Late, written in 
1590, the Palmer who sought lo acquaint the gentleman 
Francesco with the eff!cac>' of the dramatic art in the sup- 
pression of folly, was forced to admit that, owing to the 
satirical invectives of the players, and to their pride and 
insolence, the profession had fallen in esteem." So even 
where Greene turned to defend his profession, he admitted 
three of the Puritan accusations against it. These trouble- 
some misgivings were no longer concealed as his end drew 
near. In his Repentance he regretfully confessed, as he 
urged his former companions to reform,' that in following 
the stage he had drawn away from God, and had become 
like a "child of perdition." 

Since this is just the result that Puritans asserted came 
of associations with theatrical life, Greene's admissions are 
noteworthy. A similar recognition of the dangerous social 
atmosphere of the play-house is found in that dramatist 
from whom we should least expect it. In Dekker's Seven 

* Treatise, p. 98. ' See chap. 16, p. iSj. 

* Part II, p. 129-33. Greene's Works. VIII. 
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Deadly Sins of London there is a "scheme" or outline repre- 
senting the triumphs of the allegorical representations of the 
seven sins. In this scheme the figures attending Sloth are, 
"Anglers, Dumb Ministers, Players. Exchange wenches, 
Gamsters, Panders, whores and Fidlers" ; for Sloth was the 
friend of the players, who filled their houses with idle 
tobacco smokers, and had promised to come in person to 
"sit in the two-pennie galleries amongst the Gentlemen, and 
see their Knaueries and their pastimes."' It may be per- 
tinent here to allude to the old play in which the father of 
one of the low characters is tlie keeper of the town stage.* 
Without this, however, sufficient illustration has been given 
to show that even personal interest and associations could 
not blind the players and their friends to the menacing 
conditions of the English stage, which, as Greene at last 
saw, were vitally related to morality. 

Other instances of more outright recognition of the moral 
evils caused by plays can be found. We may mention 
Anthony Babington's Complaint, in which that criminal, as 
he awaits execution, confesses the time that he has wasted 
with evil companions at the play-house.' In 1592, the Court 
of Aldermen complained to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
of the players for drawing apprentices from their work, for 
calling together so many wicked persons to one spot, and 
for corrupting youth.* The intimate connection between 
the play-house and brothels was often noted;" and here 
again in Middleton we find a dramatist ready to admit the 
immorality and theft practiced in the sixpenny rooms con- 
nected with the theaters." The growth of rural feeling is 
indicated in the old play. The Return from Parnassus, 
where playing is called "the basest trade," and where the 
penniless scholars decide' 

' P- 32-3. 

' A Looking Glass for London and England, by Lodge and Greene, 
Acl I. ' Otitlittts. I, 344- * Rtmcmirancia. p. 352-4. 
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Beller it is mongst fidlers to be chiefs, 
Then al (a) plaiera trencher beg reliefe. 

Iven men like Harrington and the author whom he quotes, 
ftough speaking in defense of plays, were forced to admit 
that moral evil came of them.' But the most interesting 
of these passing allusions to the stage is found in Thomas 
Twyne's Phiskke for Fortune, a translation from the Latin 
of Francis Petrarch, whom Pr>Tine later so warmly praised. 
This work mentions the new houses in the Liberties in the 
lowing dialogue between Joy and Reason:* 



'oy. "1 am delyghted with sundrie Shewes." 
'Keason. "Perhaps with the Curteine or Theater: which 
two places are well knowen to be enimies to good manners : 
for looke who goeth thyther evyl, returneth worse. For 
that ioumey is vnknowen to the good, whiche yf any vnder- 
take vppon ignoraunce, he can not choose but be defyled." 

In this period certain definite influences, influences, too, 
with wide appeal, were steadily at work spreading the hos- 
tility toward plays among the sober class of people. The 
catastrophe at the Bear Garden, and the fall of the house 
at the puppet-play in 1599/ and similar casualties, were 
regarded as instances of God's vengeance on sinners. We 
have seen how ministers roused the people's fears on this 
score ; but such warnings were not confined to the pulpit. 
The Recorder of London, Fleetwood, cited the Paris Garden 
disaster as proof of God's wrath.' The great earthquake of 
the time was also thought to be a like manifestation of 
divine displeasure. Arthur Golding," Philip Stubbes, and 
the author of the ballad," 
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more or less plainly attributed that phenomenon to God's 
express purjjose. This influence, then, must be considered 
as we trace the growth of the movement against the stage. 
The belief that these accidents were punishments sent 
directly from God for disregard of divine laws, especially 
for breach of the Fourth Commandment, leads us at once 
to a second great cause which in this period did much to 
increase public hostility to the stage. Equal in importance 
to the moral dangers of the play-house appeared to the 
Puritan its open violation of the Sabbath day. The early 
feeling on this point received from the Fathers, and the 
intensity of the leaders' denunciation of Sunday plays, 
re-echoed from the people. Golding denounced their 
desecration of the Sabbath, "to the utter dishonor of God, 
impeachment of all godlynesse, and unnecessarie consuming 
of mennes substances" ; and as Kent with the slur, "base 
foot-ball player," tripped up Oswald, he reflected the dis- 
like of the Puritans and soberer magistrates for tliose who, 
especially on Sunday, used the public land for such games. 
The moral play, The Three Ladies of London, noted the 
prevalence of the nuisance,' and all Puritan writers and 
ministers complained of it. The Council was slow to try 
to rectify tlie evil, while the Queen herself vetoed a bill 
providing for a better observance of the day ;' but in spite 
of all laxness on the part of the officials, public sentiment, 
even before Dr. Bownd's book appeared, continued to grow. 
At Cambridge, about the year 1585, a Mr. Smith preached 
against the games held on Sunday afternoons and evenings ; 
and, when summoned before the vice-chancellor, offered to 
prove that the Christian Sabbath should be spent in works 
of piety and charity.^ His position, Neal continues, seemed 
so reasonable to all sober persons that after a few years 
Sabbadi observance became the distinguishing mark of the 
Puritan.* This being so, we see at once the prejudice that 
would grow against stage-plays, which, even after l^sla- 
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tion had turned against them, continued to be given on t 
Sabbath. 

A third great source of the increase of hostility during 
the closing years of the i6th century lay in the animosity 
aroused by the great ecclesiastical troubles of the time. The 
Martin Mar-Prelate Controversy, the anonymous pamphlet 
campaign which certain of the extreme Puritans began in 
1588 against the grievous abuse by bishops of their temporal 
power, had really nothing to do with the drama, save in its 
scurrility, as Lord Bacon remarked, it handled religion "m 
the style of the stage."' But because these extremists hated 
the bishops, and because they hated the stage, they joined 
the two as brothers in sin, and, in their main attack on one, 
brought in incidentally the other. An instance of this is 
found in Hay Any Worke for Cooper.'' Martin there tells 
the story of a minister who one day went up into his pu5pit 
fully resolved "to do his businesse with great commenda- 
tions." Unfortunately, Robin Hood with his May-game 
and morris dance passed by, and Good Gliberie, the parson, 
overcome, as he saw a small boy sneak out of the door, 
with fond recollections of the past, when, "for want of a 
better," he had once played the Vice in a play, exclaimed, 
"ba, ye faith boie, are they there, then ha w* thee," as he 
ished from the church. Again, in Martin Junior's 
Epilogue we see Martin's ideas on the stage, as well as his 
motives for introducing them into his quarrel.^ He was 
willing to excuse, he said, "the stage-players, poore seelie 
hunger-starued wretches," who, without an honest profes- 
sion, lived by playing the fool an hour or two together for 
one poor penny. He knew them to be "marueilous iitte 
upholders of Lambehith palace, and the crowne of Canter- 
burie," yet he commanded his fellows not to fear "these 
beastes, these pursuvants, these Mar Martins, these stage- 
players, these prelates, these popes, these deuils. and al they 
t Martin was 
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retaliating for the abuse, which, we shall see, the actors 
heaped upon him, is confirmed in another tract,' where it 
is said that the "rimers and stage players (that is, plaine 
rogues)" had been called to the aid of the "Canturburie 
Caiphas, with the rest of his Anti- Christian beasts." That 
Martin knew something of theatrical affairs we see by his 
two references in the Epitome to Gammer Gurton's Needle.' 
Without venturing to assume from that that he himself liked 
the drama, we at least believe that the Martinists would 
never have mingled the dramatic question with the assault 
on Episcopal tyranny had not the actors, before the con- 
troversy had run a year, partly because they saw in the 
Puritans a natural enemy and felt a desire to side with the 
attacked, partly also for pure love of lampooning, held up 
Martin for bitter ridicule on the stage. This certainly made 
it seem that an offensive and defensive alliance had been 
signed between the head of Canterbury and the London 
players. At any rate, the players were henceforth joined 
by Martin with his greater foes. A vast majority, of course, 
of the sober, moderate Puritans did not sympatliize at heart 
with Martin in his scurrilous onslaught; many, even, did 
not object to seeing him lashed in return on the public stage. 
But others, naturally, were angered by the ridicule heaped 
by the players upon Martin, for we have seen in Nashe's 
treatment of Stubbes that they were not careful in the use 
of their satire.^ In consequence, such persons became more 
bitter toward plays than they had ever been, and new 
recruits were added to the ranks of the opposition. 

A fourth great reason for the growth of Puritan senti- 
ment was the disinclination of the actors to obey the restric- 
tive measures touching their profession. As an instance of 
their arrogance the interesting case may be recalled, when 
I Lord Worcester's men broke faith with officials. 
"Mr. Mayor did geve the aforesaid players an angell 
towards there dynner, and wild them not to playe at this 
' The Ripreofe of Martin Jtmior by his tldtr Brother. 
p. 26, 55. ' See chapier 5, p. 84. 
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p^sent," Nevertheless, the record continues, "The forsaid ' 

playors mett Mr. Mayor in the strete, neer Mr. Newcomb's 

housse, after the angell was geven a bowte a ij howres, who 

• then craved lycence to playe ageyne," and being refused, | 
"sed they wold playe, wheyther he wold or not." This 1 
they did ; but later in the day, presumably near supper tinie, | 
they returned to the mayor and apologized for the insult! 
offered him. This occurrence at merry Leicester shows J 
how public sentiment had been growing, and why it c 
tinued to grow.^ 

Such unconcern for the public welfare was habitual with 
the players. The danger from plays in times of pestilence 
was universally recognized; yet in 1580 the complaint was 
heard that in Surrey the players had paid no attention to 
the temporary closure of the theaters because of the plague.' 
■^^'And in 1591 the Privy Council complained' of a similar 
^^■jdisregard of the laws forbidding performances on Sundays 
^^^Bnd Thursdays. A still more noteworthy instance of such 
^^Vcontumacy was reported in 1589 by Lord Mayor John Hart 
^^E to Lord Burleigh. In accordance with instructions received 
^^Kfrom the Privy Council he had ordered the play-houses 
^^ closed till further notice. The Lord Admiral's players 
obeyed; but others, in spite of the order, went to the 
Cross Keys and acted there, "to the greate offence of the 
better sorte, that icnew they were prohibited by order from 
your Lordship.'" This scandal among the better sort con- 
stantly increased. In 1586 a spy in Walsingham's service 
Pjeported to his master the daily abuse of plays, which so 
bffended the godly and hindered divine service that all 
(Papists rejoiced. Every day, he wrote, playbills were 
posted, and while the bells summoned to church, the people 
flocked to the theater; and every day actors flaunted their 
splendid attire in the faces of those left poor through their 
"l-gotten gains. These things, he realized, 
' Shakespiare Sue. Pub., Old Series, IV. 145-6. 
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"fitter for the pulpit than a souldiers pen," but the players' 
refractoriness caused even a soldier to express his sorrow.' 
Such were the agencies leading to a rapid and wide 
increase of hostility. Perhaps in conclusion the suggestion 
offered by Ordish may be significant.* In the edition of the 
Survey of London published m 1603, Stow omitted the 
mention of London theaters which had appeared in the 
edition of 1598, a change due, perhaps, to the increasing 
disapproval of the drama. Be that as it may, other facts 
presented in this chapter, taken in conjunction with the 
whole history of the dispute, are, we feel, sufficient indica- 
tion that the English abhorrence of the theater was not 
confined to a few reformers or to churchmen, but that it 
was felt by all classes of society, and admitted absolutely by 
those who inclined at all to Puritanism. This fact must be 
borne in mind. For against the great popularity of the 
London theaters, and against the favor of the Court, only a 
thoroughly grounded and widely supported opposition could 
eventually have triumphed, 

' Halliwell, IlluHraiUtu, Appendix. ' p. 45. 



CHAPTER 10. 

LEGISLATION ON THE STAGE ; I576-1603. 

A reflection of this widely spreading sentiment is to be 
expected in English legislation. It should be remembered, 
however, that the statutes of the realm dealt but little with 
matters connected with the stage. It was chiefly in 
Common Council of London, a body vitally concerned in the ■ 
question, and in the Privy Council, that legislation in support I 
of the Puritan opposition was framed. London's safety, 
I as we have seen, early forced her to take prohibitory meas- 
ures that culminated in the expulsion of the players from 
the city.' After that apparent victory, the magistrates 
would not see the flag of defiance blown in their faces from 
the Liberties without some vigorous protest on their part; 
and, supported by Puritan pamphlets, sermons and other 
expressions of opinion, they continued the struggle with 
hardly any interruption. But the change of location brought 
a new factor into the legislative side of the quarrel. The 
Liberties fell not within the city's jurisdiction, but under 
the control of the Privy Council ; and therefore in all sub- 
sequent events the rivalry and friction between that body 
and the London Corporation was potent. In spite of the 
ensuing medley of orders and counter orders, petitions and 
complaints, lapses and renewals of laws and proclamations, 
beneath it all the rising Puritan opposition is visible. 

The Privy Council had long kept a watch over tlie stage, 
as over all other things which could incite the people against 
either the church or the state; and Elizabeth, with her 
Tudor belief in the sovereign's royal power, was not one to 
ease the bridle. In 1575, and again in 1579, we have seen 
the Privy Council reach out to check and control the objec- 
tionable performances at Cambridge." And when, in the 
bitterness of the Martin Mar-Prelate controversy, the players 1 
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ventured to enter tlie forbidden precincts of religious dis- 
cussion, tlie Council with increased vigilance enforced the 
new provisions for a stricter censorship of the theater.' In 
1601, for example, the Council called the attention of the 
Middlesex magistrates to the ridicule which the actors had 
been heaping on their administration, and ordered them to 
be more careful in their supervision.* At the same time, 
the government showed firm determination to enforce 
throughout the country the laws against wandering actors, 
as the careful examination into the offense of Sir Walter 
Waller and his men at Brasted will indicate.' The Council 
also recognised the danger of the plague, and took frequent 
steps, in advice and orders to London and outlying towns, 
towards checking its ravages.* Furthermore, they realized 
the disorder that piays caused the city, though, not being 
directly responsible for these civic inconveniences, they felt 
this less than did the Corporation. They often took steps 
to investigate affrays like that at Blackfriars in 1582;' and 
fearing just such disturbances ten years later, they again for- 
bade plays." In 1591, likewise, when they thought that their 
previous orders against playing on Sundays and Thursdays 
had been disregarded, they were not slow to complain.' 
These are single illustrations of the disposition prevailing 
in Elizabeth's Council to regidate certain features of stage- 
exhibitions ; and, except in the matter of Sunday plays, they 
were but carrying out a long-established policy of the Tudor 
family. 

We must remember that at heart the Queen and many of 
her Coimcil were lovers of the drama, and that such meas- 
ures as -they passed were necessary restrictions to meet 
imperative needs. Throughout, they favored the actors. 
In 1575 they gave the players at least moral support in refer- 
ring to the Lord Mayor their petition for permission to play 

' Privy Council, Acls, 1589. p. 215; Skaifspiarc Sue. Pub. HI, I-7. 
' Outlines. I, 343. ' Slate Papers. 1583, p, IO9, I27-8. 

* Jftmembraneia, p. 330. Outlines. I, 320-1. 
' State Pilfers. 1582, p. 5S. ' Oallines, I, 319. 
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in the city. Ag:ain in 1581 and 1582 the Council urged a 
even ordered the city to permit players within its limits.* 
Thus right through the struggle, though at times the Coun- 
cil was forced by circumstances or continued importunity I 
to comply with the city's wishes, their spirit was one of 
tolerance, if not always one of favor. 

Such was the body whose cooperation the London Cor- 
poration was forced to seek in all subsequent dealings with 
actors. After a period of greater civic prerogatives it may 
be assumed that the city felt this curtailment of its former 
authority, and at times may have been led by a spirit of 
rivalry and contumacy in its dealings with the court But 
that on the whole its actions were determined by the indus- 
trial and moral welfare of the city must be conceded. 

The Lord Mayor had two great civic dangers to fear from 
public gatherings of all descriptions — the spread of the 
plague, and the disorders arising from overcrowded streets, 
In 1582, the Lord Mayor only with reluctance gave permit 
to one of the Earl of Warwick's servants for a street pro- 
cession as a prelude to their coming fencing match.' And 
in 1583, his successor, mindfui of a statute against "men of 
that facultie," forbade such a procession and the match as 
well, through dread of infection, disorder and a repetition 
of the Paris Garden disaster. On account of such dangers, 
apart from any moral grounds, London had early opposed 
the stage. But since London was one of the chief 
strongholds of the Puritan movement, its actions were 
largely influenced by genuine religious and moral feelings. 
Hampered by the Council's attitude, and opposed by the 
great popularity of the stage, they utilized, naturally, all 
possible means to their end. Even the licenser of books 
was brought in to ban Lodge's defense of his profession, in 
the hope that thus the overthrow of stage-plays would he 
simplified. Yet their moral end was never wholly obscured. 
In 1580 the Lord Mayor wrote to the Lord Chancellor 

' Privy Council, Arli, 1583, p. 404; ^tmemiraiicia, 351; Ordish, .19. 
* Outlines, I, 348. 
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noting the disorder at the exhibition of the previous Si 
day, and informing him that players were a very "super- 
fluous" sort of men, sowers of disorder ; and theaters, a 
great hindrance to the preaching of God's word, and a source 
of corruption to jouth.' Here, just as in the earlier peti- 
tions while plays still infested the city, we see civic and 
religious Puritanism so closely united that distinction is 
impossible. 

Londcoi, as we have said, had no direct legislative author- 
ity over the Liberties, and, in reply to her complaints, the 
Council only urged her the more to yield. The Corpora- 
tion, notwithstanding, never ceased to beseech the Coimcil, 
in 1581 with the old plague argument.* to aid them in fight- 
ing the common danger. At that time the only response 
was the adverse, though indirect, action when the Lord 
Mayor, in respect for her Majesty's pleasure, was requested 
to favor the Queen's Company, newly organized by Wal- 
singham himself. But shortly after, the Council was led 
to begin a different policy. In 1584, at the city's earnest 
request, it at last signed the order for the demolition of both 
the Theater and the Curtain.^ The firm stand taken by the 
Corporation, supported probably by more than one popular 
ballad like that which, after reciting just those ills con- 
stantly urged by the authorities against the play-houses, 
concluded,' 

And who c; 

If he essay 

and ably upheld by the four great Puritan attacks which 
appeared in 1584, had at last forced the Council to this step- 
Apparently a second crisis, taking rank with the victory of 
1575 and 1576, had been reached. 

But either the Council's authority or zeal was weak. 
Both the condemned places still flourished, with only tem- 
porary closures now and then on account of the plague. 
Yet, judging from the Councirs letter to the Lord Mayor 

' Remembrancia, p. 350. • Ordlsh, p. 60-I. 
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in 1586, it apparently thought that it had fulfilled its duty 
in trying to restrain and regulate, not to abolish, the exhi- 
bitions in the Liberties.' Signs, however, of a growth of 
moral feeling are indicated in the suppression of plays at 
Saint Paul's on account of the obscene words given the 
children in their parts.' And at last, the three great plague 
years, 1586, 1592, and 1593 f the fear of public disturbances, 
which in 1592 forced the Council to shut the theaters from 
Midsummer to Michaelmas, and to watch closely the appren- 
tices ;* the representations of the Lord Mayor that the 
houses had become the meeting places of disorderly persons 
where they planned their "lewd and ungodly practizes";' 
the petition of the inhabitants of Elackfriars in 1596 against 
Burbage's proposed theater there ;' and the complaint of 
the same time against the Bear-Garden,' again forced the 
Council to extremities. In 1597, in view both of the "lewd ■ 
matter" contained in plays, as well as of the disorders aris-J 
ing in the theaters, another order was issued for the demo-1 
lition of the Theater and the Curtain, and all other buildings 
used solely for plays. It forbade, also, all plays whatsoever 
till the coming AUhallowtide.* Again London seemed to 
have won its victory. Again the authority of the law 1 
availed but little. The Curtain rode safely over the storm,] 
and the Theater, dismantled by its owner only because hiSfl 
lease with Alleyn could not be confirmed, was removed to 
the Bankside, to be reopened in 1599 as the Globe. More- 
over, in the face of renewed opposition, Elackfriars was 
built, the Fortune in Golden Lane was planned, and the 
Rose continued as of old.' Only the great popularity of I 
the drama gave the players the boldness so to neglect the 
Council's orders, and to thwart the purpose of this widely 
ipported Puritan legislation. 



Fleay. p. 56. 
See Ward, I. 467. 
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In spite of the failure of its measures, the Council 
undoubtedly made sincere efforts. With a disposition to 
profit by failure without yielding to it, the Council, in 
response to many complaints received against the newly- 
planned houses, especially the Fortune, passed the order 
"for the restrainte of the inioderate use and Companye of 
Playchowses and Players."' The multitude and raisgov- 
emment of the play-houses, the order affirmed, caused so 
much social disorder that some restriction was necessary. 
Yet since "the use and exercise of such playes, not beinge 
evil! in ytself, may with a good order and moderacion be 
suffered in a well-governed state," and since "her Majestie," 
was "pleased at somtymes to take delight and recreation 
in the sight and hearinge of them," the Council sought to 
restrict, but not to abolish, the pastime. This change in the 
■ Council's attitude is not a mark of insincerity. Undoubtedly, 
the Court's love of the drama influenced it ; but it had also 
seen in the past the fruitlessness of over-legislation, and had 
learned that effective restraint was better than ineffective 
prohibition. Consequently an order was passed, "to the 
ende, therefore, that both the greate abuses of the playes 
and playinge-houses may be redressed, and yet the afore- 
saide use and moderation of them retayned." With this 
purpose, they ordered first that two, and only two, play- 
houses should be allowed ; but permitted Alleyn to proceed 
with the Fortune on the supposition that it was to take the 
place of the Curtain. Secondly, owing to the excessive use 
of plays in the past and the resulting damage to business 
and labor, it provided that these two houses should be 
opened only twice a week, but neither on Sunday nor 
during plague time. And thirdly, they reminded their peti- 
tioners that their orders would be unavailing without the 
cooperation of the justices of Middlesex and Surrey, and 
called upon the Lord Ma^'or and the authorities in the Lib- 
erties to attend to the fulfillment of the order. 

Yet even this order, the last made by Elizabeth's Council 

' Oullincs, I, 381-2. ^^^ 
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touching the matter, was not carried out. The Curtain not 
only refused to yield place to the Fortune, as had been 
expected, but rashly attacked in her plays those magistrates 
who had schemed for her ruin.^ When the attention of 
the Privy Council was called to this, in December 31, 1601, 
a letter was sent to the Lord Mayor acknowledging the 
receipt of the new complaint, and expressing surprise that 
its last order had not been carried into execution.' For 
the neglect the Council blamed chiefly the justices of 
Middlesex and Surrey, implying, however, that London, 
too, was not exempt from blame. Fleay sees in this evi- 
dence tliat London's ruling motive was not Puritan, but a 
mere obstinate determination to assert its own privileges, 
opposing or countenancing, according as the Council's atti- 
tude was favorable or adverse, the theaters." This was not 
the case In 1584; and, considering the great difficulties in 
the way of the city, it seems fairer to lay the blame either 
on the inertia of the administration for that one year, or, 
as Simpson does, on the popularity in London of the Earl 
of Essex, whose part the players took.* To be sure, the 
English edition of John Boden's Commonwealth concludes 
its censure of plays with the words, "There is no hope to 
see playes forbidden by the magistrats, for commonly they 
are the first at them."'' But when we consider the great 
popular demand for stage-plays, and the favor showed them 
in the Council — for again in 1604 London was requested to 
allow players after a temporary closure to resume at the 
three theaters, the Curtain having regained firm foothold" — 
we can account for the fact that in 1602 there were four 
public theaters open, besides some half dozen places where 
performances were regularly given, without impugning the 
sincerity of the magistrates' moral solicitude. 
^ Outlines, I, 34a. ' Ibid,, 2B3. ' Fleay, p. 161. 
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With the year 1603 and the dose of the Queen's reig;n, 
we terminate the second period in the growth of the Puritan 
opposition. Earlier than this, to be sure, in 1584, events 
seemed to be leading to a climax like that of 1576. By that 
year the spirit of opposition on the literary side had been 
Expressed by the greatest of its early exponents, North- 
procrfce, Gosson and Slubbes; only the voice of Oxford's 
academic disputation was lacking to complete its full 
development. Then, also, when the long sought for order 
was obtained from the Council for the suppression of the 
Theater and the Curtain, London seemed about to win a 
victory greater even than that of 1576. But the victory was 
cmly apparent; for, backed by great popular favor, the 
theaters remained unharmed. We therefore do not call this 
the close of the second great period, but trace further the 
unmistakable growth of public feeling. The work of the 
great pamphleteers was carried on after 1584 by the lesser 
writers whom we have mentioned, and by new editions of 
the early treatises, while the writings of divines after that 
date scattered the seeds already sown. That recc^nition of 
the social and moral dangers of the theater was gradually 
extending, is confirmed by the evidence found in all sources, 
even in the ranks of the dramatists themselves. We must 
not, however, fall into the error of supposing that the 
theater had not still its patrons. If scane actors spoke 
against it, of course the majority favored the outspoken 
vindications of Lodge and Nashe. It was still the popular 
diversion of the metropolis. Nevertheless the opposition, 
aided by force of circumstances, became strong enough to 
win at the end of the century another order of suppression 
from the Council ; and though this, too, remained inopera- 
tive, the restrictive measure substituted for it served as a 
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check on the license of the players during the last two years 
of the Queen's reign. Thus both the Council and the Cbr- 
poraticm were allied in their effort to control the stage. 

Ail this is clear proof of a growing sentiment against 
stage-plays. The Council would never have taken such 
action unless forced by necessity, and they, as we have 
seen, were less exposed to the danger, and therefore slower 
in recognizing it, than were hundreds of sober steady 
citizens. Hence behind these actions of the Council we 
may infer a more than proportionate increase in the opposi- 
tion of the middle classes. We can hardly expect to find 
this indicated in a marked falling off in tlie attendance at 
theaters, There are always enough people in a city to 
crowd such exhibitions, especially if they are rendered infre- 
quent, as they were in London, by constant closures. From 
the very words of the assailants themselves, it is seen that 
the pla)-houses retained great popularity, drawing people 
from honest work and worship. The growth of the opposi- 
tion can only be realized by careful research. The rapid 
increase in the momentum of the early quarrel, the more 
conservative, but equally forcible and significant, expres- 
sions of the men of all callings who spoke against it, reveal 
indubitably the widespread and growing opposition of the 
sober class against theatrical exhibitions of all sorts. In 
the rise of this opposition the culmination of events in the 
first years of the 17th century marks definitely a second 
high-water point, fully as conspicuous as the crisis of 1575, 
and this we take as the close of the second main period of 

i general Puritan movement against the English theater. 
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THE PERIOD OF CALM. 

Thus had the controversy over stage-plays 
natural crisis at the close of the Queen's reign, and i 
as in otlier matters, Puritanism awaited expectantly i 
first of the Stuarts. It was no mere flattery when Jcaison 
wrote :' 
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it was the earnest hope, rather, of men of both parties. The 
Puritans looked to him, the member of the Scotch Kirk, for 
at least tolerance, while the Episcopacy, thinking of his 
decided predilection for absolutism, did not despair of 
increased favor. Naturally, therefore, after the crisis came 
a lull in the stage controversy. And although the contemp- 
tuous treatment accorded Puritanism at the Hampton Court 
Conference soon dashed to the ground all hope of a more 
liberal policy toward the dissenters; and although the per- 
sonal interest taken by the sovereign in the actors must have 
dissipated whatever confidence their enemies could have had 
in a man already proved a lover of the drama, yet the respite 
in the open, heated controversy was not immediately broken. 

But notwithstanding the lull in the storm, there is good 
reason to believe that the quieter opposition grew steadily, 
and perhaps even the more rapidly, as a result of the actors' 
prosperity. The greater liberty allowed them brought 
increased license and disorder, and a more scathing ridicule 
of their opponents. It is fair, therefore, to assume that 
during the interim feeling against the drama advanced both 
in extent and in intensity. 

Evidences of this growth of sentiment are reflected even 
in the acts of the King. Before the accession of the 
Stuarts, Parliamentary statutes passed in reference to the 

' Jonson, Tie Irish Masque. 
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^Ktge had been few and unimportant. In fact, the earliest 
notice paid tlie actors— the provisos exempting them from 
the restriction of the early sumptuary laws — were favora- 
ble.' Then when Parliament did begin to hamper the 
players, it was purely for political reasons. Henry VIII 
forbade any censure of the Roman religion on the stage," 
a law promptly repealed by his successor.' The first act 
really restricting the profession in itself was the law against 
wandering actors.* But in the Stuart period prohibitions 
against the drama became more frequent. Though neither 
James nor Charles felt at heart the least desire to hamper 
the stage, nevertheless they were forced to make conces- 
sions to Puritan sentiment. Elizabeth, says Neal, had 
refused to sanction a law providing for a stricter observance 
of Sunday.' Yet James had no sooner taken the throne 
than his royal proclamation forbade bear-baiting and stage- 
playing on the Sabbath, "for that we are informed that 
there hath been heretofore great neglect in this kingdom of 
keeping the Sabbath day." Further concession was made 
in 1606, when the statute of the realm forbade the profane 
use in plays of the name of God, Christ, the Holy Ghost, or 
the Trinity, under penalty of a ten pound fine." Yet another 
indication of the widespread opposition to the stage is dis- 
closed in the law of this period which recapitulated and 
explained the 39th of Elizabeth against vagabondism, since, 
as it said, the clause touching traveling actors had roused 
so much discussion and disagreement that a final interpre- 
tation was necessary.'' And though the law against Sunday 
playing passed in 1625 was to be operative but a year^ — 
illustrative of the small part played by national statutes in 
the matter — we see in this as in other laws how the King 
was forced by public sentiment to take action against plays, 

' 3 and 4 Edw. IV; 4 Hen. IV, c. a6; i Hen. VIII, c. 14; 7 Hen. 
VIII, c. 6; 24 Hea. VIII, c. 13. 

' 34 and 35 Henry VIII, c. r. " I Edw. VI. c. la. 

' 14 EUz., c. s: 3g Eliz., c. 4: I ;ac. I, c. 7. 

« Chapter 9, p, 114. ■ 3 Jac. i, c. 7. 
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First-hand illustrations of this hostile sentiment are found 
in various sources. Even at Leicester, once so fond of 
amusement, there was a marked cooling in the love for 
plays.' Likewise in the records of the borough of Plymouth 
is registered a payment made in 1604 to induce certain 
actors to leave town without playing, the first of many _ 
entries of a similar nature indicating that the old days of 
hospitable welcome to showmen had passed by.^ In Chester 
an order of similar purport, aiming to check especially the 
disorders attending evening performances, was passed 
against "obscene and vnlawful plaics or tragedies."' 

The grounds for such action lie on the surface. A play 
given in Leicester in 1605 caused such disorder tliat the 
benches and furniture of the town hall, where the play was 
given, were broken. This leads Kelly to suggest that per- 
haps the Puritans and the stage-party had come to blows.* 
Indeed, it is not impossible that the Puritans, angered at 
some insult, had tried to eject the offending actors, to the 
injury of the town's property ; for discretion in lampooning 
was not then the better part of playing. Hazlewood's 
account of Early London Theaters^ mentions a tract written 
about 1606 which censured players for their indirect attacks 
on members of the nobility. And in 1610 one of Edward 
Dy mock's players received punishment for scuirilously 
imitating a preacher after service.' If here are seen reasons 
for a growing opposition through the country, another 
equally strong, the scenes of riot and intoxication in the 
entertainment given the visiting King of Denmark in 1606, 
gave cause for similar feeling in London;' and again the 
reminder may be given that none of the influences pre- 
viously discussed lost their potency as the movement 
advanced. 

The growth of these evils in country districts by the year 

I Kelly, p. HI. ' iro/. MSS. Comm., X, 4, 1BB5, p. j, 

' JMd., Report 8, app, p. 364. ' p. 120. 

> Ginlltmatt' s Mag., 1B16, vol. 86, pt, I, p, 205. 
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^tod6 had become serious enoi^h to call forth the notice o£ 
Judge Edward Coke at the London Assizes. Basing his 
charge on the order of James requiring all traveling actors 
to carry a roya! permit, he said, "The abuse of Stage 
players, wherewith I find the Countrey much troubled, may 
easily be reformed: They hauing no Commission to play 
in any place without leaue : And therefore, if by your will- 
ingnesse they be not entertained you may scone be rid of 
them."' Evidently in some quarters there was hope that 
James' measures were going to prove salutary; but the 
seriousness of the situation forbade trust among Puritans 
in such reform. 

During this intermission in the open quarrel, the activity 
of tlie ministers against the stage did not abate. There 
were two notable sermons of the time delivered by William 
Crashaw, the father of the poet. Preaching at Paul's Cross 
in 1607 against the Papists, he spoke of the kingdom of sin, 
which he termed a mystical Babylon. Of one of the "incur- 
able sinnes" of that kingdom he said,' "The vngodly Playes 
and Enterliides so rife in this nation ; what are they but 
a bastard of Babylon, a daughter of error and confusion, a 
hellish deuice, (the diuils owne recreation to mock at holy 
things) by him deliuered to the Heathen, from them to the 
Papists, and from tliem to vs," From responsibility in this 
evil the Christian Church, he felt, had cleared itself by its 
early and unceasing denunciations. Yet in spite of all the 
many words against it in his own day, that child of Babylon, 
the theater, would not be healed. Instead, it grew worse 
and worse, "for now they [plays] bring religion and holy 
things vpon the stage: no maruel though the worthiest 
and mightiest men escape not, when God himselfe is so 
abused." Besides such profanity and blasphemy in plays, 
the preacher objected also to "their continuall prophaning 
of the Sabbath, which generally in the countrie is their play 
day," when oftentimes divine worship was "hindred, or cut 
shorter to make roome and giue time for the diuels seruice." 
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Two years later, on Lord Warre's departure for Vir- 
ginia, Crashaw preached another sermon in which, with full 
apolc^icB for introducing so vile a subject in his lordship's 
presence, he attacked the players for tlieir ridicule of every- 
thing great or holy. It seems tliat the players had been 
abusing the plantation, in anger, as Crashaw explained, 
because none of their number had been allowed to sail 
thither to tlie relief of over-competition at hcMne> The 
insults to Vir^nia, however, so strangely introduced into 
this occasional discourse, were Crashaw's least concern. 
From his earlier sermon we see how sincere he was as he 
called upon the players to repent lest they be destroyed. 

So popular were these discourses that oftentimes they 
were printed. Among others, certain sermons delivered by 
the Puritan divine, Robert Bolton, at Oxford and at Paul's 
Cross, were published in 1611 under the- title A Discourse 
of True Happiness. Here the author considered the evil 
springing from the profanjty and obscenity of plays, "How 
can any man," he exclaimed, "that euer felt in his heart, 
either true loue, or feare of so dreadfull a Maiesty, as the 
Lord of heauen and earth, endure to be present, espedally 
with delight and contentment at Oathes, Blasphemies, 
Obscenities,, and the abusing sometimes of the most precious 
things in the Booke of God."' In a later collection of 
address es,° Bolton again numbered plays among sinful 
sports, illustrating perfectly the common sentiments of Puri- 
tan divines. 

In the same spirit the Exposition of the Ten Command- 
ments, which gave its author the name "Decalogue Dod," 
spoke of stage-plays under two of the commandments. In 
his talk on purity Dod asserted that the theater was the 
house of lust and fihhiness; and on the subject of theft, 
likewise, players were mentioned as men, who, in return 
for their support, rendered services harmful both to soul 
and body, while they themselves became "the most prophane 

■■ Worts, ed. Grossart. II, xlilMv. ' p, 73-4. 

' Soiru Gtnirall Dircetions for a Comfortable Walking ■with God, Pjgtt^ 
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nd lewd of men." In the same year appeared A Probe 
Theologicall upon the Commandments, by Osmond Lake. 
In relation to the Seventh Cominandment Lake said^ that 
mortal infection was received from the corrupt words and 
the evil examples of plays. He then expounded more fully 
his meaning. The preaching, not the playing, of God's 
word had been ordained by God. He admitted, neverthe- 
less, that those who felt that they got as much good from a 
play as from a sermon spoke perhaps the truth. Such 
persons received hurt from both — -from plays "by learning 
the skill of sinne," from sermons, by hearing, only to neglect, 
"the doctrine of righteousnesse." Furthermore, he pointed 
out that plays were not frequented for the acquisition of 
good, but for the sake of carnal delight; and that it would 
be impossible for an amusement so habitually profane to 
yield good. Lastly, he refuted the argument that since some 
lawful things are abused, therefore the dieater, though 
abused, should not be condemned. The distinction lost in 
this reasoning between tilings necessary and unnecessary 
seemed obvious. Then, having proved that plays were 
unnecessary, he closed with this clear statement of his feel- 

K toward plays — that since they were unnecessary, and 
:e "none, but of rare grace and gift can be present at, 
actors in them, without going away spotted," therefore 
ey are ... to be eschewed." 

These arc probably but a few of the instances in which 

divines attacked the stage both in tlie pulpit and in writing; 

ifld their influence in spreading and deepening the hostility 

: this time can hardly be estimated. Their warnings, 

fether with the increased license and freedom of actors 

i the stage, we fee! did more than a continuance of the 

irp pamphlet warfare of previous years would have done 

i arouse public sentiment. Consequently, the interim was 

Jperiod of strengthening and deepening of the hostility to 

p'amatic art. 

' p. 167-72. Daie, ibis. 
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RENEWAL OF THE LITERARY CONTEST. 

It was only a temporary truce that the Puritan pam- 
phleteers had signed, and although their cause prospered well 
in their silence, the armistice was soon broken. The first 
known work, however, of what we call the period of renewed 
hostility was not controversial. It was the anonymous six- 
act comedy of 1610, Histrto-Mastix: or, the Player l^'hipt, 
which both for its character and for its name, made famous 
by a later writer, is noteworthy. The comedy was first 
written by Peele, and later retouched by Marston ; and 
being in subject an attack on the common players and a 
vindication of the boys' companies against the men's, it 
could not have been intended for the common stage.' As 
an expression of this professional rivalry, its argument was 
based entirely on non-moral grounds, which formed only a 
part of the Puritan cause ; and one sees that Histrio-Maslix 
sprang from the general sentiment of previous years rather 
than from principles rigidly connected with the dispute. 

The play is an allegory in the style of the old moralities, 
showing how both noblemen and citizens, in spite of the 
warnings of Chrisoganus, the Jonsonian critic, forsake the 
arts and give themselves up to the luxury of an era of peace 
and plenty. One of the diversions to which the misguided 
men yield is patronage of Sir Oliver Owlet's company of 
actors, "This going to a play is now all in the fashion," 
they say:^ and although some have misgivings that, com- 
pared with the solid mental food offered by Chrisoganus, it 
is "a deale of prating to so little purpose," the fashion car- 
ries the day, and Sir Owlet's men give their performance. 
Such "lame stuff" it proves to be that soon they are 
stopped,' The satire on the play and the players concerns 
' School of Shakiptri, Simpson's Introduciian. 
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; warfare of the theaters rather than our struggle; but 
the strolling band is attacked also on strictly Puritan 
grounds, ITie actors, becoming "insolent with glib pros- 
perity," decline to play for less than ten pounds, and even 
during the ravages of civil war refuse to discontinue,^ 
They are forced, however, to leave their useless life, and, 
as recruits impressed for military service, they next appear 
in the muster stripped of their gaudy costumes, and soundly 
berated by the drill sergeant for marching like drowned rats, 
they who had once so proudly played the part of Tambur- 
lainc. As the play proceeds their fortunes still decline. 
War brings famine to the land, the players' board bills are 
unpaid, and their clothing is sacrificed to meet the demands 
of an insistent landlady. Still less easily pacified is the caa- 
stable who immediately seizes their persons for arrears in 
taxes. Though they promise him to leave their acting, and, 
with superhuman effort, return to their old trades — Gut to 
making fiddle strings, Belch to hair dressing, and Posthaste 
to ballading, notiiing but transportation will satisfy. The 
ship stands ready, and, with unseamanlike disregard for 
the wind, the constable's order is, "no matter where it 
blows, away with them." Soon they are drifting to 
unknown lands, while Peace and Plenty return to England. 

As a private play, Histrio-Mastix can not be said to have 
reopened the pamphlet warfare. Hence Heywood's Apology 
for Actors, which was published in 1612, was inspired by 
no special attack, but rather by the steadily growing oppo- 
sition during the days when plays and theaters flourished 
under royal patronage. Nevertheless, it afforded the most 
elaborate defense then given of the actors' profession. The 
Apology is divided into three brief treatises, which set forth 
concerning actors "their Antiquity," "their ancient Dig- 
nity," and "the true use of their Quality" ; and following 
this outline, rather than the approved arguments of earlier 
defenders, Heywood offered his vindication of the drama. 

In the first treatise, Heywood showed the high antiquity 
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of the stage, and argued that since neither Christ nor his 
Apostles, not even Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, for- 
bade Christians to attend the Roman games, it was illogical 
to say that the absence of any favorable mention of plays in 
the Bible made them unlawful.' On the contrary, silence 
gave assent. In the second part ancient theaters and their 
various uses are described. Here Heywood, like all other 
defenders, regretted tlie sins of his comrades, wishing "that 
such as arc condemned for their licentiousnesse, might by 
a gencrall consent bee quite excluded our society ; for, as 
we are men that stand in the broad eye of the world, so 
should our manners, gestures, and behaviours, savour of 
such government and modesty, to deserve the good thoughts 
and reports of all men." Notwithstanding, he proudly 
asserted, "Many amongst us I know to be of substance, of 
government, of sober lives, and temperate carriages, house- 
keepers, and contributory to all duties enjoined them,"^ He 
begged, therefore, that the body as a whole should not be 
blamed for the faults of a few. In the third part, which 
most concerns us, he gave the advantages derivable from 
the stage. In the first place, it was one of the ornaments 
of the city of London ; for no other nation had finer plays 
than England, a means both to entertain and to impress 
foreign dignitaries. It was the drama, moreover, that had 
given polish and refinement to the language. It had also 
been such a source of training, not only in the schools, but 
also to the people, that even the most illiterate could then "dis- 
course of any notable thing" in tlie glorious course of Eng- 
land's history, and were familiar with its lessons of obe- 
dience and loyalty to kings. Such salutary teaching came 
not alone from historical plays.* Though tinwilling to 
defend "any lascivious shewes. scurrelous jeasts or scan- 
dalous invectives," Heywood believed that the drama in all 
its forms could teach nobility and bravery, and disclose the 
evils of pride, intemperance and lust. As proof, he cited 
the instance of the murderer who publicly confessed at the 
' p. 34- ° P- 43-4. ' p. 54-6. 
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lay-house his crime; and, with unconscious humor and an 
unwitting thrust bred of long practice, narrated the episode 
of the band of Spaniards which, in its secret advance 
through London's streets, fied in fear as it heard the tumult 
of battle upon the stage. Consequently, Heywood was 
unwilling to sacrifice this wholesome art because some few 
derived evil from it. and because some actors and some 
plays failed to fulfill their true mission. 

With the same arguments from the ideal that Lodge had 
used, Heywood looked upon plays as a source of good. If 
they had really instilled a love of virtue and an abhorrence 
of vice, his position would have been fair. It is certain, 
however, that the majority of plays did no such thing. 
Osmund Lake soberly confirmed the assertion of Gosson 
and all other pamphleteers that the evil scenes were greeted 
with shouts of delight, rather than with disgust; and we 
may assume that if the audiences had not wished vice to 
appear in plays it would never have been found. It is sig- 
nificant that Heywood liimself was not wholly free from 
subjection to the low.^ Thus the Apology is based only on 
an ideal of triumphant purity ; but this was not Elizabethan 
England. 

In connection with the Apology, the commendatory poems 
written by Hey wood's theatrical friends throw an inter- 
esting side-light on the quarrel. Some merely restate the 
author's argument. Hopton, for example, said that plays 
kept gallants from evil occupations. But in others, the typi- 
cal actors' conception of the Puritan is revealed. Richard 
jerkins confessed that although never given to dissipaticm 
^ was not Puritanical, explaining himself thus: 
SliU when I come lo playes. I love lo sit 
That all may see me in a puhlike place, 
Even in the stages front, and not to git 
Into a nonke, and hood-winke there my face. 
This is the difference: such would have men deeme 
Them what they are not; I am what I seeme. 
> In the catch at the end of Act IV of the Xaft of Luirite, and in the 
ledjf, A Maidrnhead Wdl Last, Heywood clearly pandered to vulgar 1 
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Another, also, sp<^e of Puritanical duplicity. However 
valueless these verses may be, they at least betray the opin- 
ions rife among tlie players in regard to their opponents. 

Hejivood was directly answered by an anonymous Refuta- 
tion. But before turning to this and the other Puritan 
tracts that shortly followed,' it may be best to consider 
another defense, written in 1616 by Nathaniel Field, son of 
John Field, the redoubtable opponent of the stage. This 
interesting character stood up bravely for his fellows in 
answer to Dr. Sutton's diatribe against the players of the 
Globe Theater. In his Remonstrance,^ Field protested that 
he had always tried to live as a true Christian should, and 
that he in no wise deserved Sutton's bitter and uncharitable 
condemnation. His was a persona! reply, therefore, to a 
personal attack, since Sutton had not spared, Field averred, 
"particularly to point att me and some other of my quallity, 
and directly to our faces in the publique assembly to pro- 
nounce us dampned," as though intending "to send us alive 
to hell in the sight of many wittnesses." Field reminded his 
adversary that this was not Christ's way of reproving sin- 
ners, who suffered for all men. the player not excluded. He 
assured Sutton that if he had spoken more charitably and 
sensibly against the vices of the stage he would have agreed 
with him. Instead, Sutton bad stooped to the absurdest 
arguments to support his condemnation. Forgetful, as 
Field pointed out, that "there was a tyme there was noe 
smith in Israel" he had argued that all players were doomed 
because none were mentioned in the Bible. Even because 
Qesar, who, having lower amusements to follow, banished 
the stage; or because, according to legend, a certain 
woman became possessed with a devil at the theater, he had 
seen fit to condemn them. Such arguments. Field declared, 
would never move him to be ashamed of a calling sanctioned 
by his "Caesar" and by his Christian state, and repined at 
' In 1613 George Wilhei published his Abuses stripl and lekipt, which 
allacked the stage. See pp. 63, 24S, 389-91. 
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miy by those whose "curiosity" outweighed their "charit 
This sturdy reply, in which the ministerial spirit of the old 
Fields is not wholly extinct, marks the growth in intensity 
of the controversy. In his bitter denunciation, Sutton had 
pointed directly to Field and certain others as he condemned 
the craft, and in this extreme position he undoubtedly did 
not stand alone. 

Field's, however, was a purely occasional defense, inter- 
esting on that very account, but probably having no refer- 
ence to the formidable attack on the stage that had appeared 
in the preceding year. We return now to this direct reply 
which Heywood's Apology for Actors called forth, and to 
the renewal of the pamphlet warfare in its later years. In 
1615, three years after the Apology was issued, there 
appeared A Refutation of the Apology for Actors by J. G., 
presumably John Green, which, in confuting and opposing 
"all the chiefe Groundes and Arguments alleaged in defence 
of Piayes," was arranged like its predecessor in three trea- 
tises. These set forth respectively concerning actors their 
"Heathenish and Diabolicall institution," "their ancient and 
modeme indignitie," and "the wonderfull abuse of their 
impious qualitie." We see at once the nature of this "long 
and laboured puritanical answer to Heywood."' 

It may be well to call attention at once to a point illustra- 
tive of the close connection between the Puritan attacks. 
Early in our investigation we noticed how without acknowl- 
edgment Northbrooke incorporated in his work the words 
of a forerunner ; we noticed also how Stubbes described the 
subject-matter of plays in almost Gosson's exact words, as 
if the passage were the common propertj' of all Puritans ; 
and now we see how closely the author of the Refutation 
was dependent on Stubbes. Against plays he exclaimed, 
■'Do they not induce Whoredome and uncleanesse? nay; 
are they not rather plaine deuouerers of Maidenly Virginity 
and Chastity? For proofe where of but marke the madding 
and running to Theaters and Curtaines. daily and hourely, 
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night and day, time and tydc, to see Playes and Enter- 
ludes."' This denunciation strikingly resembles a passage 
in the Analomie of Abuses reading, "For proofe whereof, 
but marke the flocking and running to Theaters & curtens, 
daylie and hourely, night and daye, tyme and tyde, to see 
Playes and Enterludes."' Another similar, though less 
striking, resemblance between the two is found in the pas- 
sage of the Refutation where plays are classed as divine or 
profane, and condemned, if of the former class as sacri- 
legious, "for in noe wise is it lawfull to mixe Scurrility with 
Divinity," and if of tlie latter, as a means "to the dishonour 
of God. and nourishing of vice."" The correspondence of 
this with a passage already quoted from Stubbes is appar- 
ent A third resemblance is found in their ideas on acting, 
Stubbes had asked in regard to that "cursed kind of Ufe" 
who could be called a wise man who played the part of a 
devil, who a just man who played the part of a hypocrite, or 
who a "straight deling man" who played a "Cosoners trick." 
Now hear his follower :' 

Therefore lei all Players and founders of Playes. as they tender 
the saluatioD of their owne soules. and others, leaue off Thai cursed 
kind of life, and heiake ihemseiues to such honest exercises and godly 
misteries. as God hath commanded in his word to get iheir lining' 
nithall. For who will call him a wise man ihat playeth the foole and 
the vice ? Who can call him a good Christian that playeth the part oE 
a Dluell the sworne enemy of Christ? Who can call him a iust man 
that playeth the dissembling hypocrite? Who can call him a straight 
dealing man, that playeth a cosoners tricks: and so of all the rest. 

These passages reveal the intimate relation between the 
different Puritan attacks. In its argument there is nothing 
especially new in the Refutation; but in its spirit evidences 
both of changed feelings and changed conditions are notice- 
able. The way had been well prepared for the author. 
Unlike Northbrooke, he had no fear to make public his work. 
Lest some credulous persons might be seduced by the false- 
hoods of the Apology for Actors he deemed an answer 
desirable, and though but a "novice" he ventured to under- 
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^take the work, confident that it did not require "a better 
Ingene" than his own "to batter all the Bulwarks and For- 
tresses therein [in the Apology] raysed to oppugne the 
truth, euer hitherto deHuered and preached against these 
Stagerites, and prophane Spectacles presented in the Thea- 
ters."' So far was the author from anticipating Oppo- 
sition that he sought no patron, confident that "all good 
men, rightly religiously and sincerely desposed, . . . will 
with emulation striue, and if need be, contende who shall 
first patronize my worke." To be sure, Heywood and his 
abettors might ridicule him as an "unlearned Punie," and 
his book as a "Fooles Bolt." Yet he rested assured that 
even with his slight ability and with no definite patron, he 
could safely attack the Apology for Actors. He was count- 
ing positively, and not without reason, on a favorable 
audience ; for the opposition to the theater was then stand- 
ing on firm groimd. 

The uncompromising spirit of the Refutation also marks 
it as a production not of the early period. Of all the unlaw- 
ful and artificial pleasures devised by Satan, stage-plays, the 
author felt, were "the most impious and pernicious."^ He 
called attention to the low status of actors in the ancient 
world, and to the implied denunciation and prohibition of 
plays in the Scriptures.' Like a follower of Rainoldes, he 
attacked bitterly the university performances, and the 
"spend-all" gentlemen who attended them.* Then he de- 
scribed the character and demoralizing influence of plays, 
and urged that even though theoretically there might be 
good in them, even then they shoiUd not be tolerated, "for 
good when it is the occasion of euill, ceaseth any longer to 
bee good, but is turned into sinne."" To the popular argu- 
ment from the moral training of plays he replied as North- 
brooke had done, "And truely so there may; For if you 
will learne to doe and euill skilfully, cunningly, covertly, or 
artifically, you need go no other where then to the Theater."' 
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His conclusion, therefore, was that plays were wholly evil, 
and actors, an idle, unprofitable and vicious class. In this 
exhaustive argument the author embraced all that had gone 
before him — antiquity, the Fathers, Northbrooke, Stubbes 
and Rainoldes, as he advanced to a more uncompromising 
position than that of his English predecessors. In both 
respects he stands as the forerunner of the last and most 
bitter assailant of the stage. Yet in attacking unsparingly 
the actor's profession he did not forget himself so far as to 
insult his opponent's personal character, nor did he lose, as 
his successor did, all sense of fairness in the excitement of 
the controversy. His work, therefore, belongs to the mid- 
dle period of the dispute. 

These signs that the main strength of the Puritan argu- 
ment had already been expressed, and that commotion was 
hardly liable to be excited by a new expression of hostility, 
are confirmed by several minor works of the time. In the 
year following the Refutation, The Rich Cabnit Furnished 
with Variety of Descriptions was issued by T. G.,' pre- 
sumably Captain Gainsford of the old Surrey family. The 
Cabnit contains a character sketch of the actor, which, com- 
ing not from the genuine Puritan body but from the gentry 
and the royal army, not from a reformer but from a specta- 
tor, does much to indicate the growth of feeling against the 
stage. With the old defense of the stage : 



s loath the fact, 



he began — "Plaier was not taken in ill part at the first 
counted both a glory and a comendation." Then his enter- 
tainment was used seldom and only in an honorable way, 
so that "Plaier was euer the life of dead poesie," and taught 
man to shun vice. But in stooping to please the vicious 
tastes of the age "with pleasing content and prophane iests" 
he had fallen under the ban of the law and was closely 
watched as a rogue. In so partly blaming the people for the 
actors' sins, the apparently unconcerned author approached 
' Reprinted in Englhk Drama and Stage, 
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the truth. With further allusion to their prodigality and 
indignity in the eyes of society, and to their sin in wearing 
feminine attire, the English Theophrastus then tripped on 
to other subjects with the final conceit, "Player is like a 
garment which the Tailor maketh at the direction of the 1 
owner; so they frame their action, at the disposing of the ] 
Poet. . . . They are reciprocall helpes to one another; 
for the one writes for money, and the other plaies for money, 
& the spectator payes his money." The controversy by this 
time had reached a point when a character writer, whose 
purpose was neither to reform nor to attack, in fact to do 1 
nothing seriously, could find the player a permissible subject | 
for his attention. 

The advanced state of the quarrel is again indicated in a 
short and concisely classified summary printed apparently 
at some private press, and now very rare.' It purported 
to he a "humble supplication" tendered to Parliament, beg- 
ging it "to take once more into consideration this matter 
of Stage-playes, and by some few Words added to the 
former Statutes, to reatreyne them for euer hereafter." It 
was entitled A Shorte Treatise against Stage-Playes, and 
was well summarized by the mottoes of the title page :' "It 
is a sport to a foole to doe mischief" ; "He that loues 
pastime shall be a poore man" ; and "Haue no fellowship 
witli the vnfruitfull works of darknesse, but rather reproue 
them." It differed from most Puritan treatises in its brief 
categorical arrangement. The first three divisions display 
the pagan origin of plays, their consecration either to 
idolatry or to the fooleries of the Catholic Church, and their 
sinful subject-matter. In the fourth and last section the 
unlawfulness of stage-plays is proved, first, as a relic of 
Heathendom, as contradictory to Paul's command to the 
Philippians,* and as a pollution rather than a rest to mind 
ind body; secondly, because they wrongfully make sport 

ther of God's dreadful judgments or the sins of men ; 

'' Lowe, p. 319. Reprinied. English Drama and Stage. 

'■•Taken from Pru'B., 10, 23; at, 17; Ephts.. 5, rr. 'Phil., 4, 8. 
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thirdly, because of the actors' vices; fourthly, because of 
the dangers to the beholders ; fifthly, because of the dbas- 
trous fruits of Ihc stage in the waste of time and money, 
in the profanation of the word of God, and in the moral 
corruption of men and women ; sixthly, because stage-plays 
have been disowned in times past by heathens and Chris- 
tians; and seventhly, because of the judgments of God upon 
the beholders of the iniquity. Under each of these several 
topics the argument is briefly explained and elaborated; 
even in tlie last section, with a restraint that should have 
commended itself to his successor, the author refrained from 
much display of authority, since it would be "a verie tedious 
and troublesome thing for so many reverend and so old 
aged Fathers to travell so farre" to bear witness for him. 
Would it be too venturesome, in the light of this tabulated 
arrangement, to rank the unknown author among the Puri- 
tan ministers to whom lliis orderly style of discourse had 
already commended itself? Even on still stronger grounds 
does it seem the work of a divine. It gives the best side 
of the Puritan attack — calm in tone, sensible in argument, 
intelligent and forcible in its use of the Scriptures; and 
therefore, though it reveals no intimate familiarity with the 
stage, it is creditable like Northbrooke's Treatise for its 
saneness and sincerity, and serves, if not as a spokesman o£ 
new ideas, at least as a concise summary of old. 

In 1628 appeared Richard Rawledge's A Monster lately 
found out, or The Scourging of Tipplers, which named 
plays among other disgraces of London, and commended 
those "pious magistrates" and "religious senators" for their 
zeal in urging Elizabeth and her Council to suppress them. 
Had their successors followed that worthy example, he 
believed sin would not then have been so rampant in the 
city.^ Intemperance was the main theme of this work ; but 
so conspicuous was the evil of the stage that it was closely 
joined with all other forms of vice, and was so attacked by 
writers of this as of the earlier time. 
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With these minor attacks the active literary campaign in 
the secular world before the appearance of the magnum 
opus of the Puritan cause was over. The sharpest part of 
the dispute, though not the most vehement, had come in 
the preceding century, and the Puritan aversion had been 
then fully expressed. Two of these later attacks we reg^d 
as particularly important. The Refutation, as a direct reply 
to the last great defense of the dramatic art, and as an 
indication of the steady advance of public opinion, and, in 
its comprehensiveness and detail, as a forerunner of Prynne's 
Histrio'Mastix ; and the Shorte Treatise, as a clear, con- 
cise and well tabulated compendium of the Puritan position, 
are deserving of an important place in this midway period 
of the controversy. 
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FEEI,ING BEHIND THiS LATER LITERARY CAMPAIGN. 

In the preceding chapter the rising animosity of the con- 
troversialists has been traced from the reappearance of the 
secular attacks to the year 1633, During these years, pub- 
lic feeling, from forces aside from its own momentum, 
mcreased with more than proportionate rapidity, so that in 
the first twenty years of the Stuart rule the appeal of the 
drama, once so universal, constantly narrowed, and the 
number of theaters and performers, in consequence, con- 
siderably diminished.' Under the new conditions, the same 
causes that had at first aroused hostility were still opera- 
tive. In addition, the irritating license of the dramatists in 
their days of prosperity, and the disinclination of the Stuart 
kings to conciliate the people or to reassure them of an ulti- 
mate and satisfactory settlement, did much to hurry to an 
end the controversy. 

To be sure, the Stuart sovereigns, like the Tudors, showed 
a disposition to watch the stage carefully. To facilitate this, 
James even deprived noblemen of their right of patronage, 
and took the companies under his own control." Some 
instances of royal supervision may here be cited. In 1614, 
Sir John York, his wife and brothers, were fined and impris- 
oned for a play acted in favor of popery, in which a charac- 
ter representing James was carried oif on the Devil's back 
to the alleged home of all Protestants." In one report of 
this affair, a marginal comment reads, "The greatest sub- 
ject in England can have no common players, and to have 
them it is a riot. It is no trade, but they are Parliament 
r<^;ues,"* Similar attention was given the Cambridge play, 
Ignorcunus, which ridiculed the magistrates and the legal 

' Collier, I. 43a. » I Jac. I, c. 7. 

* Stale Papers, 1614, p. 243; i6a8, p. 333. 

' Hist. MSS. Com., App. to 3" ed. Rep,, p. 63. 
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profession.* Again, in 1625, the Coimdl watched lest tbe 
players should offend the Dntdi gtwerrancDi ;* and in 1631, 
to prevent the disorderly assembly of strangers in the Inner 
and Middle Temples, forbade there the cnstomary Christmas 
plays.^ Lastly, in 1639, carefnl examinadoa was made of 
The Whore Xew Vomfed, where magistrates were satirized 
and the government libeled.* The Court, in fact, never 
ceased to look xngflantly after the common players. 

Notwithstanding these restrictiTe measures, the Stuart 
so\'ereigns were ardent lovers of the drama, and being 
destitute of the tact of the Tudors in dealing with the peo- 
ple, their acts angered the masses, and gave new impetus to 
the opposition against tbe stage. In tbe first place, the 
excess and immorality of James' court, and the lavish 
expenditure of mud) needed money on court masques — for 

Sample the riotous entertainment given the \isiting King 
Denmark, strengthened the Puritan hosiiliti,-. No better 
pression of the sense of shame so aroused in the soberer 
isses can be found than in Lucy Hutchinson's Memoirs 
her husband. There in describing the viciousness of 
aglish society, when "every great house . . . became 
sty of uncieanness," she said, "To keep the people in their 
deplorable securit>', till vengeance overtook them, they were 
entertained with masks, stage plays, and sorts of ruder 
sports. Then began murder, incest, adultery, drunkenness, 
swearing, fornication, and all sort of ribaldry, to be no 
concealed but countenanced vices, because they held such 

Informity with the court example."" This, as much as 
c increased rigor of the ecclesiastical authorities, spread 
E Puritan sentiment among the masses of the people. 
Again, thougli James and Charles yielded enough to pub- 
c^inion to forbid plays on the Sabbath day, and to check 
Mr profanitj', both took measures more than coimterbal- 
cing the good. On May 24th, 1618, James issued his 
famous Declaration of Lawful Sports, forbidding rude and 
' Sfuli Papers, 161S, p. a86. ' Ibid.. 1625, p. 4B1, 

' Ibid., 1631, p, 215. * Ibid., 1639, p. 5Si)-30. ' p. in. 
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disorderly pastimes on Sundays and hoty days — bear-bait- 
ing, interludes and the like, but sanctioning other sports for 
evening amusement on those days. Heylyn explains the 
proclamation in this way. The King's former declaration 
against Sunday plays had been interpreted so strictly by 
Puritan ministers and magistrates that all Sabbatli games 
were being prohibited, so that the day was raised far above 
festival days, and people were persuaded that Protestantism 
meant a sacrifice of personal liberty.' Hence the Book of 
Sports was ordered read in all the churches. The effect 
was felt immediately in the stage controversy. Although 
plays were expressly excluded from "those lawful recrea- 
tions and honest exercises," the Puritans looked on the act 
as only the first step toward the utter demolition of the 
day's sanctity. Consequently, the stage's opponents were 
roused by a danger which they felt imminent." Nor was 
their fear unjustified. In 1622 James granted liberty for 
church-ales, dancing and other recreations in the North, as 
a means of drawing recusants to church;" and in 1624 he 
vetoed tlie bill passed by Parliament for sanctifying the Sab- 
bath. Charles, to he sure, authorized a measure against 
Sunday plays, but it was to be operative only a year. His 
general heedlessness of popular sentunent on this point cul- 
minated when he ratified, in 1633, his father's Declaration 
of Lawful Sports, with the result, as Whitelocke asserts, 
that many not really Puritans were driven into opposition.' 
Under the Stuart rule, therefore, respect for the Fourth 
Commandment, which had long inspired hatred of plays, 
caused heightened tension. 

On yet a third score the people were aroused by action 
of the court; and this time. Queen Henrietta was the 
offender. With her foreign tastes and her haughty con- 
tempt of English feeling, she in 1629 induced some French 
actresses to play at Blackfriars. The reception accorded 

' A/rim HcdivivKi: Hist. Prcshy.. edit. 1670, lib. XI, p. 389-9Q. 
'See Baker, CkrenicUs,-^. ^i, and Kelly, p. lao, for iis reception. 
Also Yonge, Diary, p. 64. ' Ibid., p. 75. * Memorials, I, 48, 
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3iein is well pictured in a contemporary letter, whose author 
rejoiced to ''saye they were hissed, hooted, and pippen-pelted 
from the stage, so as I do not thinke they will soone be 
ready to trie the same againe."^ In this he erred, it is true, 
for of their simiSar experiences at their third appearance 
Sir Henry Herbert bears witness ; but the situation he prob- 
ably did not misrepresent. Actresses never again ventured 
on the pre-Restoration stage. Yet since Henrietta, as 
defiantly as she dared, patronized a company of French 
actors, the outraged feelings of the people, though incensed 
not wholly on moral grounds, never forgot the new danger. 
The attitude assumed by the King toward profanity in 
plays, though in a less degree than those three influences 
already mentioned, exasperated public opinion. The Master 
of the Revels, Sir Henry Herbert, in expunging oaths from 
plays, became so strict that in one instance the King, on 
the complaint of Endymion Porter, promptly censured him 
for his scrupulosity and allowed some of the expressions 
marked for expurgation,' This simple act could never have 
been known to many ; but the King's general attitude toward 
stage morality was only too apparent, and here, as in state 
questions, the old-time Puritans were joined by many who 
had never before been numbered among them. 

A short excursus may be in place on the attitude of Scot- 
land toward the drama, which may have had some slight 
influence on England. Edinburgh had neither theater nor 
concert-hall until the iSth century, though in early days the 
sacred drama gained some foothold there." In i574-5> 
approximately the date that plays were driven from London, 
the General Assembly asserted its right to license the per- 
formers, and prohibited plays on Sunday, and plays on 
canonical parts of Scripture on any day.' The hostility 
gradually deepened. When James brought to Scotland a 
company of English actors, and licensed their exhibitions 

•Collier, II, 23-4; 66. 

' Fleay. p. 337. ' Traill, III. 405; Ward, I, 131. 

' Calderwood, Hist, af the Kiri in Scotland, III, 345. 
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in Edinburgh, the ministers, sturdily standing by the 
Assembly's decrees, preached against "their unnilinesa and 
itntnodest behavior," and in their sessions forbade tlie people 
to resort to their plays under pain of church censure. James 
compelled them to yield, but the spirit was not broken. So 
in 1617, when the King took his actors with him to Scotland, 
one of them was led to conclude from their welcome, "that 
if Christ and his .\ngels at the last day should come down 
in their white garments, they [the Scotch] would run away 
and cry, 'The Children of the Chapel are come again to 
torment us! Let us flee from the abomination of these 
boys, and hide us in the mountains!'"' 

So it was not English Puritanism alone that the Stuart 
kings outraged in patronizing their amusements; and, as 
opposition grew in England against the stage, some 
encouragement may have been derived from the Presby- 
terians in the North. At any rate, urged on by the same 
old dangers, and by the exasperating attitude of the court, 
feeling against the stage grew rapidly in the years before 
1633. Town councils were more hostile tlian ever. In 
Strat ford-on- Avon in 1612, the magistrates, following an 
example set by Southampton and other towns,^ forbade 
plays in the town hall, explaining that their sufferance was 
"against the example of other well-governed cities and 
boroughs,"' The London Corporation still was confronted 
with the same dangers. In 1614, owing to widespread 
poverty and vagabondism, the Lord Mayor inaugurated a 
reform, ridding the streets of idlers, shutting up the houses 
of ill fame, and placing restrictions on brewers and even 
bakers.* The renewals of this measure in 1617 and 1621 
indicate not only the permanence of the obstacles confront- 
ing the administration, but also the determination of the 
officials. Is it strange that in 1615 the Mayor and the 
aldermen were still opposing theaters? Or is it fair to 
imply, when Charles himself on account of the plague once 
' Coilier, I, 407- ' ■^"'. MSS. Com., XI, 3, p. 28. 
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forbade all fairs within fifty miles of London, that the 
I Puritans used the infection merely as an argument?' In 
\ spite of all precautions, however, the dangers could not be 
averted. The burning of tlie Globe in 1613 reminded the 
people of former judgments of God on playgoers, and in 
1616 the city apprentices, who had long claimed the right 
of demolishing houses of immorality on Shrove Tuesday, 
attacked and "spoyled" the Cockpit theater.* One now may 1 
doubt the moral purpose of the act; nevertheless, a. con- | 
temporary ballad takes the other view, and praises them 
for their virtue.' Whatever their intentions were, the riots 
of the 'prentices added their influence to the rest in making 
more apparent the dangers of the theaters, and in calling 
to mind the law which limited them to three. 

In 1618, at any rate, an order was passed by the London 
Corporation, which, recalling the petition of 1596 and the 
Council's 'restrictive order of 1600. acknowledged the receipt 
of a new petition from Biackfriars against the many incon- 
veniences arising from the theater there — the loss of trade, 
the injury to the shopkeepers' booths from the great crowds 
of pleasure seekers, the frequent quarrels among them, and 
the interruption to afternoon prayers in the near-by church, 
and ordered its suppression.* Nothing could have come of 
this order. For in 1631 the people of Biackfriars again 
complained of the nuisance and the damage which the 
theater caused tradesmen, of the obstruction of traffic, and 
of the danger in case of fire from the crowds ; basing the 
complaint on the fact that the house was situated, in direct 
violation of the long-standing ordinance, within the citys 
limits.* Stii! nothing was done in the matter, and in 1633, 
when the Council debated the advisability of suppression, 
the only result was the attempt to mitigate the overcrowding 
of the narrow streets," These complaints are now so 
familiar that comment is unnecessary. They show that in , 



■ Stow, Chmniele, p. I045- 
' Quoted by Collier. I, 40Z-4. 
' Stale Papers, 1631, p. aip-ai. 



' Ibid., p, loz5. 
* Outlines, I. 285. 
•Collier. H, 50. 
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spite of all restrictions as to the number and location of 
the play-houses, the evil had never been rectified. These 
conditions, together with the exasperating attitude of the 
royal family, from this time on caused sentiment to increase 
with surprising rapidity. 

Under these adverse conditions, it is to be expected Uiat 
the denunciations of ministers should have continued with 
ever increasing bitterness. The words of the author of the 
Refutation and of Prynne record the commonness of these 
sermons ; and the extreme and uncharitable spirit of some of 
them is exemplified in the Remonstrance of Field; while 
Kelly records that the Puritan divines did much to incite 
their parishioners against the once popular amusement' 

If we can produce no sermon of this period as an illustra- 
tion of these feelings, the writings of divines serve the 
purpose well. In the early years before 1576 we remember 
that Jt was not the extreme churchmen only who attacked 
the stage. This was not so true after the Puritan party 
had definitely identified itself with the opposition. Mem- 
bers of the Episcopal church, to be sure, still shared to a 
certain extent its feelings. Bishop Hall, who with his high 
learning was ready to defend for James the ceremonies of 
the church, regretted the miseducation of the many English 
gentlemen that learned nothing but '"to take smoke at a 
play-house."" But his general feelings toward the art were 
those of a critic. Launcelot Andrewes, likewise, the favorite 
court preacher of James, who in doctrine was so far from 
Puritanism that he upheld stoutly the Divine Right of 
Kings, and was almost inclined to belief in the real presence, 
was notwithstanding enough of a Puritan to number play- 
goers on the Sabbath among those ill employed.' From his 
words on the Seventh Commandment, also, we can imagine 
how he would have expressed himself on the stage if forced 
to it. His silence, due, perhaps, to respect for his King's 
tastes, or to the example of the Bible itself in not specifically 
' Kelly, p. 120-1. ' Leiltrs, Decad, VI, Episl. vi. 

' ExpBsituin of the Ten Commandminis , p, 284. 
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tndemning dramatic abuses, was quite characteristic of his 
party. For the most part, members of the Established 
Church showed this lenient attitude, and were ready to 

tolerate the evils that they saw. 

In consequence, it was from the practical Puritan minis- 
ters that the strength of the attack came. The Practise of 
Ckristianitie spoke plainly against all wanton exhibitions,^ 
and The Covenant between God and Man condemned plays 
utterly.* It quoted with approval Cj-pfian's words against 
training youth to act, which, in the early days, even North- 
brooke had explained away ; and concluded: "Stage-playing 
and enterludes, are euen Satans shop or schoole-house to 
brings up prentices and young scholers to the Art and 
mysterie of whoredome and Adulterie." 

Another direct and sweeping, though not extended, cen- 
sure of the drama is found in The Sumitie of Sacred Divini- 
tie" written about 1630 by John Downham, a Puritan divine. 
Under the Seventh Commandment he condemned wanton 
songs, and the lascivious love-scenes in interludes, as 
directly contrary to the teaching of the apostle who bade 
man abstain from all evil. Earlier still, in 1622, John 
Erinsley, a Puritan theologian, numbered stage-plays among 
certain exotic vices that were hastening for England the 
coming captivity,* Many of them, he said, were "fitter for 
the stewes in Italy, then the Gospell in England," and were 
"cried otit of by so many good parents, chiefly in London" 
as the cause of their children's ruin. Again, in speaking of 
the profanation of the Lord's day, he asked what defense 
was possible for plays, in which were "the continuall sowing 
of all filthy and noysome lusts into the hearts of poore, 
simple soules"; and in which "every filthy speech, every 
whorish gesture" was a "fire brand cast by Satan." Such 
were not tlie ways of God, in Brinsley's mind, especially on 

■■ ' PracHse of ChristianilU. by R. R. (Richard Rogers), p. 137. 

^B • By " I. P.," date i6i6, p. 381-3. 

^H ' Summe of SacTid DUiinily, p. 203. 

^^^ * Trut Watch^ Pail 3, chap. II, abominations ig and 30. 
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the Sabbatli ; and how then could the play-haunter possibly 
escape? 

Finally, we find William Ames, one of Perkins's pupils 
at Cambridge, following the lead of his teacher as he 
attempted in his Cases of Conscience to apply specifically 
the general principles of Christian morality. There in the 
section Of immodest Luxury,^ .^jnes replied to the ques- 
tion, "What is to bee thought of stage Playes," in these 
words, "Such stage playes as are now in use, are utterly 
to be condemned," For the ordinary play consisted of the 
hvely representation of vice and wickedness, while still 
more objectionable, though less vile, were tlie dramatizatioos 
of sacred story, in which God's word was "debated, spoiled 
and abused." One point noted by him is quite unusual. 
Thinking of the French actresses he wrote, "Either Women 
are brought upon the stage to represent wantonnes with 
impudency {who ought even in the Church to keepe silence) 
. . . or men for to please, put on Womens apparell, face, 
and gesture ; which is repugnant to the word of God." His 
conclusion was tiiat plays were a carnal pleasure and a waste 
of money, and the passion-ruled players deservedly infamous 
in the eyes of the law. In theory he seemed at the start 
not to condemn tlie classic theater ; but for England he 
despaired of a drama unstained by vice. In short, he saw 
no course but total abolition, an extremity to which many 
an art-loving-man had been forced, and the distinguishing 
position of the Puritan divine. 

The existence of similar feelings among the laity is 
proved in bits of scattered evidence. Tliough nothing can 
be deduced from the pretended prognostication for the 
year 1623 in Vox Graciili concerning the author's ideas on 
the subject,' his comment that the commonwealth afforded 
players not their due deserts suggests that they must have 
fallen considerably in popular esteem. Likewise we read 
that when ambassador Boischot was to be entertained at 
Cambridge, "there was a great contest between the seniors 



' Book V, chap. 39. 
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and juniors of Trinity College about plays ; it was referred 
to the Lord Keeper, and by him to the King, the seniors 
saying, that the times demanded rather prayers and fasting, 
than plays and feasting; this was ill taken and the plays 
ordered, but after all, the King does not go to Cambridge.'" 

Further indications of the growing opposition are trace- 
able even in the Court's action. Charles, like James, had 
been forced to forbid Sunday plays. In 1615, as a conces- 
sion to the feeling of his own churchmen, the Master of the 
Revels was forbidden to grant any more "Lenten Dispensa- 
tions" for performances in Lent.° In 1620, also, the project 
of building a new theater in Lincoln's Inn Fields had to 
be abandoned when James, out of respect for public sen- 
timent, withdrew the permission that he had previously 
granted.^ Similar deference was shown in 1626 in the 
license given to Nathaniel Giles to train the singing boys of 
the Chapel, which license contained the new clause: "Pro- 
vided always, and we straightly charge and command, that 
none of the said choristers or children of the Chappell ■ . . 
shalbe used or imployed as Comedians or Stage Players, 
or to exercise or acte any stage-plaies, interludes, comedies 
or Tragedies : for that it is not fitt or desent that such as 
should sing the Praises of God Almighty should be trained 
or imployed in such lascivious and prophane exercises."* In 
earlier times no scruple had been felt about letting the boys 
present comedies. To this instance the arrest of the players 
at Banbury in 1633 can add little." This rising sentiment 
was hailed with delight by the writers of the period. The 
author of the Refutation said expressly that no Christian 
people frequented the theater ; otliers whom we have quoted 
noticed how plays were daily condemned ; Prynne and the 
author of the Refutation bear witness to the great number 
of pulpit denunciations. Even ministers as far removed 
from Puritanism as Hall and Andrewes censured certain 

* Statt Fapiri, 1623, p. 495. ' Collier, I, 394. 

' Reprinted in English Drama and Siege, p. 56-7. 

43. ' State Papers, 1633. p. 47; Collier, II, 46. 
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aspects of the stage; and men of conservative Puritan 
principles like Brinsley and especially Ames, who at bottom 
evidently saw good in some old plays, were forced to the 
most extreme position. All this is striking testimony to the 
growth of Puritan sentiment. 

Two further sorts of evidence convince us of this fact. 
The first is but a piece of individual biography ; but 
because its subject, Ben Jonson, was a man of so much 
strength, we attach great importance to it. It was at the 
request of Jonson that Selden expressed his views on Hie 
validity of one of the main arguments against the stage,' an 
interesting bit of testimony, since it shows that even the 
independent dramatist and critic had been impelled by 
Puritan censors to seek advice of the greatest scholar of his 
time. The other indication of the influence exerted by the 
Puritans is seen in the apolt^ies offered by the latest defend- 
ers of the drama. The theater, to be sure, was still popu- 
lar, and by some unreservedly commended. Stow, in 
recording the rebuilding of the Globe and the rising of the 
Fortune, showed amazement at its popularity in 1629 f and 
Sir Thomas Roe, writing to Sir Robert Anstruther, gave 
his unqualified approval of plays as an occupation service- 
able in keeping the people from meddling with state affairs.' 
But though the theater was still popular, its defenders, in 
recognition of the strength of the Puritan cause, had 
usually more apologies to offer for its sins than had Roe. 

On this account Lupton's favorable opinion of the play- 
house in 1632 is more typical. Compared with his con- 
demnation of the Bear-Garden, his character sketch of 
the theater is significant.* It concludes with these words: 
"They [actors] have no great reason to love puritans, for 
they hold their calling unlawful. . . . When men are 
here [the play-house] and when at church, they are of con- 
trary minds ; there they think the time too long, but here 
too short. ... As an ale-house in the country 



^ See chapter 7, p. 100. 

' Stall Fafers, 1630, p. 370. 
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holden to a wild schoolmaster, so an whore-house to some o£ ] 
these; for they both spend all they get. Well; I like them I 
well, if when they act vice, they will leave it: and when ] 
virtue, they will follow. I speak no more of them : but 
when I please, I will come and see them." Here our 
Theophrastus, as he sanctions plays, acknowledges, though 
with a careless snap of his fingers, the evil which environed 
them. 1 

Because such recognition of the evil associated with the 1 
theater is stronger in the defense offered by Richard Brath- 
wait, his words are even more significant. In considering 
in the English Gentleman the recreations used by men of 
quality, he gave the verdict that playgoing, one of their 
favorite pastimes, if "used with Moderation," was not I 
"altf^ether to be disallowed."* In this half-hearted way 1 
he began his answer to the objections commonly and 
"worthily" brought against plays. Of course, he saw 
nothing wrong in the use of feminine attire by players; | 
^_ Beza, he remembered, allowed this. Nor did he regard 
^^■|)l3ys as more vain than all other earthly things, since much 
^^Kgood could be derived from them. Without sanctioning 
^^Buccessive mirth or evil words, he set aside, also, the Puritan 
^^Bnrersion to laughter and the idle words of the play-house, 
^^Bod to the idolatry of their exhibitions. The criticism of 
^^"Plato he offset with the fact that Saint Paul himself had 
used the words of poets, to prove that their fictions might 
be lawfully used. He tlien cited instances in which kings 
had fitly honored bards, among others, Richard's patronage 
of Chaucer, "the father of English poets." But those 
players who scoffed at religion or state he would have 
whipped, and "the daily frequenting" of plays, which left 
gentlemen no leisure for devotion or godliness, he would I 
suppress.^ 
'pp. 103-g. 

' Here he told Ihe story of the woman who on her death bed could 
not appeal lo God for meicy; but called only for Jeronirao. Prynne 
lold the same story the next year, (see chap. 15, p. 171), tllusiraling 
k again the common repetition of Ihe arguments. 
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In ihc Englisk Gentlnvoman Brathwait went still further 
in recognizing the social dangers of the theater,^ As he 
mailed otit a course of conduct befitting a young lady, he 
sp(dce very distinctly against the frivolous waste of time at 
the play-house. In her place at the play the fashionable 
lady reminded him of the bee — not the busy bee, however, 
bat the buzzing bee. His belief, indeed, is clearly expressed 
that a woman who frequented the theater to any extoit 
would lose not only her good name, but, since occasion leads 
to evil, her virtue as well. 

Thus the last defender of the stage, who conveniently 
summed up the arguments on both sides just before the 
publication of the great treatise against plays, had far less 
to say on the benefits of the st^e, and far more on its dan- 
gers and abuse, than earlier apologists. Prynne, after all, 
was not wholly astray when he ranked Brathwait of his 
party. And though Brathwait wrote in the style of the 
character book, his purpose was sufficiently serious to illus- 
trate well the growth of sentiment against the stage. He 
admitted the worthiness and strength of the Puritan argu- 
ment based on the word of God. and saw tht evil of the 
play-house. Yet he was not a Puritan, because, notwith- 
standing the evil that he saw, he refused to sacrifice what 
he thought might be a commendable diversion and instruc- 
tion. With him, therefore, we close our survey of thg 
growth of public opinion in the years which prepared 
way for the great exponent of the Puritan cause. 
' pp. 286, 297-9, 339- 
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One who remembers the course through which the ques- 
tion of the lawfulness of stage-plays was prepared for its 
last great expression, will find the character of that expres- 
sion in part accounted for. Since the sentitnent against the 
drama had grown til! it was voiced by men of all professions, 
especially in the ever increasing Puritan body; since the 
arguments, after an early development, had advanced steadily 
in completeness and bitterness ; and since the church and 
court by measures of exasperation and tyranny hastened this 
growth, one can easily surmise the nature of the great 
attack of 1633. To be really expressive of the latest Puritan 
sentiment, this work had to be both more embracing and 
more extreme than its predecessors. It was forced to sum- 
marize more completely than the Shorle Treatise had done 
the arguments of its forerunners ; to rehearse more at large 
than the Refutation had done the feelings of antiquity ; and 
above all to betray, in a degree determined by the character 
of the author, the heightened tension felt throughout the 
Puritan world. With these points in mind one is prepared 
for the last great expression of the Puritan aversion, the 

irk of William Prynne, Histrio-Mastix, the Players 
'eourge. 

Having obtained a knowledge of the historical setting of 
this work, it is essential now to acquire a sense of its sub- 
jective element. Of all Englishmen who attacked the stage, 
the career of William Prynne was the most varied and 
interesting.^ He was bom in 1600 in the town of Swains- 
wick, several miles from Bath. In his father's plain but 
comfortable home the first lessons of Puritanism were 
learned, and the spirit then received was fostered by the 
' Bruce's fragment of Prynne's life is published in Bocumtnls RiUtt- 
Wittiam Prynne. See also Diet, of Nafl. BiBg. 
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stirring years of his boyhood. At the time of Uie Gun- 
powder Plot his grandfather was sitting for Bath in the 
House of Commons, and the excitement following the dis- 
covery of that conspiracy undoubtedly filled the boy's heart 
with party rancor. In 1611 the Authorized Version of the 
Bible was issued, to replace the Geneva translation of whicb 
all Puritans were so fond, and this, too, he must have heard 
discussed. Then, in 1616 leaving the Bath grammar school. 
Prynne went to Oxford, which under Laud's influence was 
gradually turning from sympathy with Geneva to a more 
and more anti-Puritaii. Anglo-Catliolic attitude in church 
matters. Here, tlierefore, Prjnne early faced the enemy, 
and his lieart was filled with disgust and liatred. Qm- 
sequently, by the time of his admission to Lincoln's Inn in 
1621, where tlie influence of the lecturer. John Preston, and 
where the soberer life that distinguished that body from the 
other Inns of Court only strer^hened the trait, his militant 
spirit was already well formed. 

Under conditions so qualified to intensify whatever o£ 
intolerance lurked in his nature, Prynne started in life. 
From the beginning, he combined with his legal work theo- 
logical studies. His first book was published in 1627 — a 
treatise on theology, which was followed soon by three 
separate attacks on the doctrines of Arminianism. But at 
the same time he took an active interest in the reformation 
of the manners of the age, and assailed the follies of Eliza- 
bethan England, for example the custom of drinking 
healths, and the extravagant head-dress then fashionable, as 
virulently as he could have done a positive vice. If such 
foibles roused his wrath, it is not strange that the great 
and widely recognized evils of the drama should have 
attracted his attention. By the year 1624 he began work 
untiringly on his Histrio-Mastix. Throughout the long 
imprisonment which followed its publication, his pen was 
never idle in the attack on the arbitrary rule of Bishops and 
Kings. As a reward, when the Long Parliament assembled, 
he was liberated and restored to the position and degree of 
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which he had been deprived. Immediately he reciprocated 
all the animosity Laud had shown in his persecution, heaping 
not the metaphorical coals of fire on the Archbishop's head. 
But it was not the ecclesiastical party alone that suffered 
his reviling. He soon took up the cause against Milton's 
doctrine of divorce, and fought the growth of Independency 
with all the vehemence of his nature. Next, in 1647, he 
turned again to politics, upholding Presbyterianism against 1 
the encroachments of the army. For this he was arrested 
a few days after Pride's Purge, and from that time forth 
the Commonwealth bore the wrath of his invective pen- 
Thus estranged from his old party, when, on the fall of 
Richard Cromwell, the Long Parliament reassembled, 
Prynne's attempts to take his old seat were repelled. Hence 
the busy pamphleteer was thrown into a new warfare in 
behalf of the "excluded members," till finally he was read- 
mitted in time to take a prominent part in the action against 
the army and its despotism, and in welcoming the new order 
of things. Thus the man who had once been branded 
"Seditious Libeller" because of his Hisirio-Mastix, was 
regarded as the "Cato of his a^" by a leading Royalist. 
But great as the change of view may seem, his heart waa 
still the same. Though his intolerance and blind zeal had 
drawn him from his early friends to hatred of the Puritan 
rule, he was still the same uncompromising Presbyterian. 
He died unmarried in Lincoln's Inn in 1669, and there was 
buried where he so long had worked in solitude over his 
books, a type, like Burton and Fuller, of the omnivorous 
reader of the day, but unlike them possessed of neither 
moderation nor Christian charity. 

Such was the life and training of the man who has come ' 
ite stand as the final leader and grand martyr of the Puritan 
He does not stand before the world as a man pos- 
sessed of the calm and dignified spirit of Northbrooke, nor 
of the worldly knowledge and the humor of the penitent 
Gosson, nor finally of the keen eye and interesting descrip- 
tive power of Stubbes, His very mode of life forbade any 
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such wisdom or calm vision. His Histrio-Mastix is impor- 
tant, rather, because in that quaint, dumpy little volume of 
some eleven hundred pages is massed all the force of pre- 
vious attacks on the stage — the condemnations of heroes of 
old, the anathemas of tlie Fathers, and the writings even of 
those "punier times" in which Pryraic himself lived. It 
was the encydopasdic reference work of the attack, collect- 
ing and classifying, but adding little to the contribution of 
the past. And even its usefulness in that capacity was 
destroyed by its blind zeal. For Prynne refused to restrain 
himself within the ample grounds allowed by justice, and 
respected by his many forerunners; he dissipated by his 
invective the favorable opinion prepared in advance for him, 
so that his book represents the extreme of intolerance and 
unreason which the Puritan argument ever reached. 

The history of Prynne's book is most interesting. The 
author was inspired to his task by the recollection of those 
four wicked plays to which he had been enticed while yet a 
"novice" by carnal-minded companions. With this extensive 
basis for Baconian induction, and with apparently no greater 
familiarity with English dramatic literature, he set to work 
as early as 1624 to digest and classify the "play condemning 
passages" from all known sources. True, he wished to 
publish sooner, and was forestalled only by Dr. Harris' 
refusal of a license. This indiscretion caused that gentleman 
some years later real contrition, as he thought how the book 
had since appeared in a form "seven times bigger and seven 
times worse. "^ For Prynne returned to his task with undis- 
mayed energy, and when at last the book slipped through 
the licenser's hands, Laud himself, thoroughly acquainted 
as he was with the capabilities of his age in the production 
of mighty folios, asserted that the mere reading of the 
works cited by Prj-nne would occupy sixty years of a man's 
life. 

It is really amusing to think from what a slight cause 
the book grew through those laborious years in comprehen- 
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siveness and drtaJL Perhaps the scope of Histrio-Mosi 
its two tragedies with thdr thirteen acts and countless 
scenes, fully equipped with proJognes, choruses, catas- 
trophes, and the other inddental par^hemalia of the bus- 
Idned stage, can be most readily seen by a ^ance at the 
well-crowded title-page, and at the margins stuffed with 
refa^ences and quotations from all sources. Earlier oppo- 
nents of the drama had shown the same w-ish to fortify 
fteir position with the authority of the Fathers, as they 
fairly might do: but in "marginal Prynne," as Milton 
dubbed him,^ this spirit was carried to the extreme. In the 
preface he explained that the countless quotations were 
made "onely for the Readers better satisfaction," not at all 
for vainglorious ostentation, and the never-ceasing repe- 
tition of the same authority, only that new vistas of the 
subject might be thereby opened to the reader's view. He 
falsely assumed that to all mankind the maxims of antiquity 
brought as much of comfort as they did to himself. He 
had, however, a further reason for such an array of author< 
ity. From Histrio-Mastix, as from other writings of 
day, we see clearly that the term Puritan had become a bi 
taunt, and that the reviled were smarting under the atta< 
Reflections of this feeling, tc^ther with PrjTinc's passages 
of sturdy defense, add spice and savor to the dull old book. 
"In these our dayes ; wherein Stage-playes almost cry 
down Sermons,"' and when "Paganizing Actors and Play- 
haunters . . . hate, revile and slander, all zealous, prac- 
ticall Christians, under the Tearmes of Puritanes, Presci- 
tians, Novellers, Factionists, Holy-breathren, Men of the 
Spirit, Eible-beares, Sermon-haunters, Hypocrites, Holy- 
sisters, and a world of such like ignominious, disgracefull 
tearmes,"* Prynne felt called on to defend those "Magistrates 
Ministers or Professors of Religion," who were brought 
upon the stage' "to deride, and jeer them, for 
most commends them to God and all good me 
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Ihe scorned were "the holiest, the devoutest, the eminentest 
and most rehgious gracious Saints, who leade the strictest, 
purest, heavenliest. godhest lives, outstripping all others 
both in the outward practice, and inward power of grace."' 
Yet piibhc prejudice was so great against these holy men 
that many, at least of the timid, preferred to sacrifice their 
scruples on a matter like tliat of the theater than to bear the 
ridicule of the godless. Therefore Prynne was anxious to 
show that in his opposition to plays there was nothing of 
"puritanicall singularity."* On the whole, Prynne saw 
nothing new in his position. If he was a Puritan in regard 
to plays, so also were the Fathers, the Apostles and even 
Christ himself. Other writers had felt the same, and there 
can be no doubt but that the Fathers would have supported 
him in every assertion. Nevertheless, the reader smiles at 
Prynne's enthusiasm as he often in the margin calls atten- 
tion to the wisdom of some holy writer, exclaiming, for 
example, of Chrysostom, "O that this elegant rhetoricall 
streme of this zealous flexanimous Father were but a little 
considered of the vitious Christians of our times!"* He 
may even be inclined to question the trust placed by Prynne 
in such men as Ovid, feeling that tliey, though only pagans, 
may have been as vicious as Prynne's own countrymen. 
But to Prynne, Jew and Gentile, pagan and Christian, were 
all worthy of like credence in their "play condemning pas- 
sages," 

As for the book itself, it is divided into two parts or 
tragedies, the first of which contains the main strength of 
the attack, while the second reaffirms what has preceded, or 
answers objections to it. The main tragedy consists of 
eight acts, each one furnished with a correspondingly liberal 
number of scenes. These scenes usually open with the 
statement of a syllogism, of which the minor premise 
applies to the stage some general precept on religion cm- 
morals, all supported in so thorough and scholarly a way 
as to convert the staunchest devotee of the art. Thus the 

' p. Sos. ' p. 454. ' P- 4^f<. 71. ^^m 
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argument advances from syllogism to syllogism m a calm, 1 
solid fashion, never a step being taken without due prepa- 
ration to insure its security. This of course warrants dry 
reading through much of the work. Prynne was not a man 
of the town, to parallel those descriptions of Gosson's or J 
Stubbes'; he was rather a compiler and classifier. Yet atl 
times his argument becomes interesting — especially in those! 
passages of sustained invective where his knowledge of the.« 
English stage was sufficient to color his thoughts, or wberej 
Ae insults of his enemies raised his denunciation to elo-a 
quence. I 

Perh^s Prynne's spirit, his extreme scholarly method^'! 
his logical precision, his bitter heart, and his connectiooB 
with earlier assailants, can best be revealed by an outline of ' 
the work which shall trace the main development of the , 
tragedy without attempting to follow all its confusing cross- 
currents, with frequent quotation of salient parts given , 
"onely for the readers better satisfaction." Prynne's hos- 
tility to plays was uncompromising. To be sure, with one 
of his strange inconsistencies, he did admit that in some 
stage-plays were "many commendable parts of history, 
poetry, invention, rhetoricke, art, wit, learning; together 
with much good language, and some sage Counsell too, all 
which are good and usefull in themselves."' This, how- 

Iever, is contradictory to Prynne's teaching and purpose. 
"Vice," an earlier scene stated, "hath the whole, at least 
the greatest share in all our Stageplaies ; poore Virtue 
hardly findes a part in any, most parts in none."" And 
earlier still, in view of the unalloyed iniquity of plays, "their 
vanitie, and frothie discourse : their lasciiiious complements, 
and wanton dalliance; their mispence of money, and that 
which farre transcends all treasures, of pretious, peerelease 
time,"' all compromise was rejected. 
Thus at the start is given a fair summary of Prynne's 
radical and unswerving purpose. The argument then fol- 
lows in this order. Plays are evil, first, because they are 
' p. 789- ' P- 97- • p. 39- 



the pomps of their inventor, the Devil, in subject, attire and 
manners.' And being the pomp of the Devil, though actors 
may gain "a little vaine applause vpon the Stage, which 
they put off with their Players robes," and "a little fillhy 
gaine," which only brings harm to their heirs if not to 
themselves, he is the only real gainer by them. Having thus 
their origin in the Devil, and consecrated to him by all 
heathen peoples, plays should be altogether shunned by 
Christians. 

Passing on from this outworn argument of the Fathers, 
who used it when it had real force and validity, plays are 
next condemned for their subject-matter. The scurrilous 
themes of comedy, and also the bloody and tyrannical crimes 
of tragedy, in themselves unfit for Christian ears, are 
rendered many times more insufferable by the persons acting 
in them' — gods, whores, drunkards, hypocrites, fools, 
ruffians, "pennie fathers," scolds, Turks, infidels, etc.. etc. 
In fact, "There is scarce one Divell in Hell, hardly a 
notorious sinne or sinner upon earth, either of modeme or 
ancient times, but hath some part or other in Stage-playes."* 
For instead of seeking the good, "Play-Poets and common 
Actors {the Divels chiefest Factors) rake earth and hell 
it selfe ; . , , they travell over Sea and Land ; over all 
Histories, poemes, countries, times and ages for unparalleld 
vilianies, that so they may pollute the Theater,"* 

In still other respects the subject-matter of plays is wrong, 
the argument continues. What but profanity is it to act 
the parts of heathen gods, or even to utter their names ; 
and what are plays but fabulous lies? They, moreover, 
abuse the name of God in their representations of sacred 
story, and make of it a jest for the stage. In fact, only 
the old Reformation plays were at all commendable; and 
that because in their time they furnished the sole means of 
furthering the Protestant cause. Those days, however, are 
gone. The plays of Elizabethan times, both those which 
render holiness an object of scorn, and even those, which, 
' p. 46. ' p. 63. ' p. 176, 87. * p. ga. 
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ritii unchristian bitterness and publicity, seek to rebuke 
sinners, are wholly against God's teaching. Therefore the 
subject-matter of plays in general, of CEdipus or King Lear 
as well as of one of Aristophanes' or Ford's, is intolerable, 
being but "idle, frothy, superfluous, unprofitable ; as vaine, 
as empty, as vanity it selfe."' 

Leaving with this wholesale condemnation plays them- 
selves, the arraignment proceeds to the actors. These have 
been ranked by ail ages as "usually the very filth and off- 
scouring, the very lewdest, basest, worst and most pernici- 
ously vitious of the sonnes of men."* John Rainoldes and 
earlier Puritans had been more ready to admit that some 
actors now and then might be honest, however corrupt the 
class as a whole might be. But to Prynne this was impossi- 
ble. He especially felt that players learn to act in earnest the 
deeds feigned upon the stage, and soon become, alike in 
their shameless lives as in their desperate and impenitent 
deaths, the lowest class of the commonwealth." 

Similar judgment was passed on the play-haunters, who 
"have not so much as the least Symptomes of any Chris- 
tianity in them."* Since many, Prynne realized, would 
object that good Christians and even pious divines, resorted 
to plays, he explained this sweeping condemnation. With 
his conscience still troubling hini, he admitted that some 
"puny, new converted Christian novices" might be ensnared 
into the play-house ; but no mature person with any concern 
for right. Nor would any faithful minister, cognizant of 
the numerous ecclesiastical prohibitions, or heedful of his 
example in the world, be found there." To be sure, there 
were then too many "scandalous, Play-haunting Ecclesi- 
astickes," yet he was still firm in this position. For "that 
many, that any gracious, godly, growen, faithfull Christians, 
who are thorowly instructed in the wayes of godlinesse, or 
in the noxious qualities of Playes, doe constantly, doe fre- 
quently resort to Play-houses, to Stage-playes (especially 
out of a ioue or liking unto Playes themselves"), he utterly 
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denied. From the earlier attacks on the stage we see that 
it was a common argument in behalf of plays that ministers 
frequented them. But when the numerous qualifications of 
this "utter denial" have been illumined by the testimony of 
the unknown author of the Refutation of the Apology for 
Actors, as well as by the words of Puritan ministers, and 
even of Laud himself, we conclude that under the Stuart 
kings few divines allowed themselves this diversion, and 
that Prj-nnc's assertion was not groundless. 

Histrio-Mastix next considers the evil associations of the 
drama. Much of this section is repetition. Plays contain 
hypocrisy and lasciviousness, and effeminate the minds of 
actors and spectators, especially of those boys, who, by 
counterfeiting not only the appearance of women, in itself 
an abomination to the Lord, but even their manners and 
customs, deny their nature and degrade their noble sex.' 
Furthermore, plays are censured for their costly apparel 
and their dances. That pastime Prynne, heedless here, as 
usual, of the possible application of his words in court 
circles, denounced as abhorrent "even in Queenes them- 
aelves, and the very greatest persons, who are commonly 
most devoted to it."' Other offending features of plays 
were lewd songs, effeminate, su^estive music, and the 
"profuse, lascivious laughter" roused in the spectators by 
the sinful acts and jests, which "camall life of ioUity, 
prognosticks nothing but a voluptuous heart. "^ 

Leaving with this the evil attributes of plays. Prynne pro- 
ceeded to picture the degrading influences resulting from 
them. The first pernicious effect, felt especially in London, 
was genuinely Puritan— "the prodigal! mispence of much 
precious time." And if one reckon, as he did, not merely 
the time spent by playwrights in production, by actors "in 
coppying, in conning, in practising their parts," and by the 
lazy drones who left their tasks to attend to plays, but even the 
time spent by the carpenters in building the theaters, and by 
the least of those connected with them, as time taken from 
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mest labor and turned to Satan's service, the situation cer- 
tainly appals one.' The second evil fruit of the play-house 
was like unto the first — the "prodigall, sinfull, vaine expence 
of money."' Many spent more on players than on preach- 
ers, and willingly hired "a Coach, a Boate, a Barge, to carry 
them to a Play-house every day, where they must pay deare 
for their admission, Seates and Boxes," who grudged a 
penny at the church. Thirdly, plays filled men with carnal 
thoughts and led them on to sin ; for in them the "quintes- 
sence, the confluence of all obscenity" was "pithily ccm- 
tracted, anphatically expressed, elegantly adorned, rhetori- 
cally pronounced."' To this aspect of the stage Gosson 
had directed his first attack : and of course in his complete 
manual Prynne gave it ample room. With this objection, 
Prynne, like all other writers, coupled the disturbances that 
were so common in and around the theaters. Of this he felt 
that experience needed no proof. For many players and 
playgoers, veritable Hotspurs, "not satisfied with the mur- 
ther of one," had "embrued their barbarous unchristian 
hands in the blood of two, of three, if not of foure severall 
men," and yet, instead of "ruing the odiousnesse of these 
their bloody deeds," they gloried " in the number of their 
murthers as the very trophies of their valour."* Altogether 
twenty evil effects of the stage, "as evident as the morning 
Sunne," are mentioned and explained ; and most of them 
are social — the teaching of idleness, treachery, immodesty, 
atheism and the like. Prynne's style of writing tends to 
banish our sympathy; but we must forget his rabid vehe- 
mence, and remember that the majority of these evils were 
recognized by all, and that even staunch defenders of the 

tmatic art looked with distrust on the public play-house. 
The desecration of the Sabljath meant as much to Prynne 
to all other Puritans. It was the steady refusal of the 
3rs to yield to growing feeling of the day's sacredness, 
or even to the laws passed for its observance, that, more 
than any other one thing, perhaps, increased the opposition to 
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the stage. Naturally Pr\-nnc was on the alert against th06« 
who made "Theaters iheir Chappels, yea, Playes their 
weekely Serinoiis,"' growing thereby so familiar with stage 
diction that they could not "relish the language of Canaan, 
the dilect of Heaven, nor brooke the Scripture phrase."' 
This was Prynne's answer to Heywood's argument from 
the linguistic training given in the theater, and. taken with 
other passages,* does much to corroborate conceptions 
already formed of the variance between the pulpit and the 
stage. 

Because of these many evil fruits of plays, Prynne was 
unwilling to countenance any. Even private and academic 
performances, as opposed to thrift and holiness, he would 
entirely suppress.* The day had passed when the average 
Puritan could sanction them, as he once had felt inclined 
to do. Consequently, Prynne condemned all those persons 
of quality who either acted in them or witnessed them ; and 
note again how the royal family fell under his censure. 

Clearly it was the evil influence of the play-house that 
meant most to Prynne. Therefore, though he lamented 
bitterly the popularity of play books, evinced by the fact 
that "Shackspeers Plaies are printed in the best Crowne 
paper, far better than most Bibles," and by the enormous 
production of them — forty thousand in the two years preced- 
ing his writing — the reading of plays he totd the Christian 
Reader was less dangerous than the sight of them. The 
reader was spared, at least, the wicked sights and the 
impromptu lewdness of the clowns, and was not so sorely 
tempted to love, rather than to abhor the evil.'' Prynne 
saw that playgoers would object that no such degradation 
came from the amusement. So he rejected their testimony 
in advance as worthless. They were, as he frankly assured 
them, "yet in the state of sinne and death," "altogether sence- 
lesse of the growth and progresse of their corruptions," and 
unable to see the "daily increase of their beloved sinnes 
and lusts."* Therefore he warned them to shun all plays, 
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since "the beholding of one lascivious Stage-play, though 
with prejudice, disaffection, and an absolute resolution 
against it, is able to corrupt and vitiate the very best spec- 
tators that resort unto it."' As a solemn warning he nar- 
rated the sad case of the woman who, after a life of slavery 
to plays, could not call to God for mercy, as she lay on her 
death bed, but cried continually, "Hieronimo, Hieronimo: 
O let rae see Hieronimo acted," and so passed to her last 
reward. 

In the six long acts here roughly outlined, Prynne arrayed 
his main arguments against the stage. In the seventh act 
he gathered his authorities in review into one grand army, 
marshaled "into seven distinct squadrons." They num- 
bered over one hundred pages of Christian edicts and laws, 
the writings of all the Fathers and the ancients, and the 
words of over one hundred and fifty modem writers. Then, 
in the eighth and closing act, he replied to arguments 
brought forward in behalf of plays, arguing that the Bible 
condemns them in spirit, if not in words; that plays were 
not excusable, either as harmless, necessary diversions, or 
on account of their antiquity; that to call them as good as 
sermons was sheer blasphemy ; and that opposition to them 
was confined to no narrow sect. A chorus ends the tragedy. 

The second part of Histrio-Mastix, containing four acts, 
offers nothing in substance not already outlined in the pre- 
ceding pages. In it the reader is led gradually up to the 
catastrophe of the two tragedies,- which begins on the nine 
hundred and ninety-fifth page. Then comes Prynne's final 
warning; "If any therefore henceforth perish by frequent- 
ii^ Stage-playes, after this large discovery of their sin- 
engendring soule-condemning qualities, their sinne, their 
blood shall light upon their owne heads, not on mine, who 
have taken all this paines to doe them good. All then I 
shall desire of you in recompence of my labour, is but this ; 
that as I have acted my part in oppugning, so you would 
now play yoiu- parts to in abominating, in abandoning. Stage- 
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playca, without which this Play-refuting Treatise, will doe 
no good, l>iit hurt unto your soulcs. by turning your sinnes 
of ignorance, into sinnes of knowledge and rebellion. The 
labour of it hath beene mine alone; my desire, my prayer 
is and shall bee, that the benefit, the comfort of it may be 
yours, the Republikes, and the glory. Gods." 

Besides giving a summary of this rare old book, we hope 
that our outline has made plain two things — the compre- 
hensive scope of the work, and its blind intolerance. In 
connection with the first point, however, we note at once 
two shortcomings. We see that it is a compilation, not an 
original treatise ; a work based more on study and reflec- 
tion than on actual experience. It affords no trustworthy 
information in regard to the stage — a few facts concerning 
the composition of audiences, a little of the popularity of 
those forty thousand play books, and something of the mode 
of transportation to the houses. These facts could alt have 
come to Prynne indirectly ; and that they did is suggested 
by his lament over the "daily" performances, made with 
no ^parent realization that Sunday plays in his time, though 
not wholly stopped, were less frequent than they once had 
been. Even if his words were based on indirect evidence, 
they are significant on that very account ; they at least show 
what phases of the stage situation were most commonly 
talked of in Puritan circles. 

If the value of Histrio-Maslix is thus slight as a guide 
book to the old London resorts, its value as an encyclc^aedic 
survey of the subject — for such it is — is weakened by the 
proneness of its author to misinterpret his authorities, 
Prynne vouched in his preface for the honesty of his cita- 
tions, and we do not at all doubt his sincerity. But in the 
use of all three of his sources — the law, the writings of the 
Fathers, and the works of classical authors, his method was 
far from accurate. Noy, the prosecuting attorney, accused 
him of misinterpreting the law against vagabonds, since that 
law applied only to strolling companies.' But the preju- 
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^nce against ro^ies was of such long standing tliat we 
can excuse even an utter barrister for the error; and so 
also can all his other misrepresentations be explained with- 
out impeaching his honesty. 

On the legal side, Prynne showed himself familiar with 
the few and unimportant statutes against actors, and not 
at all familiar with the more important proclamations in 
their favor. His survey of his sources had evidently been 
one-sided, or his memory retained only the adverse meas- 
ures. Then, in his references to the Fathers, the passages 
to which he refers often contain no direct mention of the 
stage. Thus Augustine's words on the warfare between 
the spirit and the flesh, as they lodged in Prynne 's memory, 
bore directly on the subject he was studying. But one less 
wrapped up in the question finds there no explicit reference. 
Evidently Prynne was predisposed to find, or to remember, 
passages to his purpose. Nevertheless, he cannot be said 
to have misstated the feelings of the Fathers. Their hos- 
tility to the drama could scarcely be exaggerated. It was 
when Prynne applied these methods to pagan writers, whose 
concern was not moral, that he fell into error, and here justi- 
fication is more difficult. 

Prynne's interpretation of Plutarch is quite characteristic 
of his general method. After debating the source of Athens' 
glory, Plutarch came to the Platonic, or, as we shotild say, 
Philistine conclusion, that since historians merely relate the 
deeds of others, they yield to them in honor, and since 
tragedy had never built any city walls, or averted any 
national disaster, but concerned itself wholly with fiction, 
it held no place with truth.^ Immediately Prynne concluded 
that Plutarch stood with him. He forgot entirely Plu- 
tarch's essay on the proper method of studying poetry, 
where, though admitting that poetic fiction might mislead 
youth, he held tliat with proper instruction even tragedy 
couid be made a guide to virtuous life. So also from 
Horace, who as a critic had something to say of the crude- 
' Giory of Ihi Athenians. 
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ness of the early theater, and as a citizen, of the degraded 
condition of actors, Prynne gathered these sentiments, and 
failed entirely to seize the artistic and literary purpose of 
the poet's life. Cicero's condemnation of tragedy and 
comedy for their foundation respectively in illicit love and 
debauchery is duly noted,' yet his express statement that 
under proper supervision the theater could be kept untainted,* 
and the whole Oration for Archias, with its cordial 
praise of Ennius and Roscius, whom Cicero respected for 
his personal character as well as for his attainments, and 
with its dignified plea for culture, lie unnoticed. These are 
fair illustrations of Prynne's general spirit. 

We can hardly understand how Prynne could have thus 
passed over whole essays and orations, to have fixed his 
attention on details not expressive of the author's real mind. 
He misinterpreted even his immediate contemporaries in the 
same way, Braithwait, for example, which certainly he 
would not have done purposely. His tendency may be 
explained in this way. From the margins of Northbrodte, 
Rainoldes, and old folios like that of Thomas Aquinas, he 
probably culled the numerous references to ancient authors, 
and, in verifying them, took no pains to examine the gen- 
eral context. Or even in his own reading he jotted down 
merely the passage that interested him, and forgot the rest 
But since we never find him falsifying in a direct quotation, 
we do not question his honesty. 

In this way one conies to agree with Atkins, who said 
that his friend Prynne was sincere and well meaning, 
though totally devoid of moderation,' It may be a natural 
tendency to scoff at the work, to ridicule its spirit, and, for- 
getful of its historical justification, to reject as too intoler- 
ant for consideration not it alone, but the whole cause. 
Yet if Prynne's statements are reduced from the «'th to the 
first power, and expressed in a sane fashion, they lose their 
absurdity. That there was nothing false in Prynne's main 

^ Faurlh Tusmlan Disfulation. 30-34. ' De Legibus, 11, 15. 

* Rushworth, II, Z19. 
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feitention is revealed by the stand taken by conservative 
men. Histrio-Mastix was not welcomed by men of either 
part)', and to actors it was a favorite object of ridicule. 
But of direct and outspoken reply to his book as a players' 
scourge Prynne had to bear less than his predecessors — a 
proof of the preparation that had gone before. Even in 
the Star Chamber his accusers made no attempt to defend 
the stage. Many undoubtedly agreed with Laud that a 
good play could be no harm, though they themselves did 
not indulge in the diversion ;' >■« apparently all agreed 
with Noy and Coke that it was no time to uphold the art.* 
It was not for its attack on the stage that Histrio-Mastix was 
questioned. At the time, Pagett wrote to a friend that its 
offense was ecclesiastical, a significant bit of testimony, since 
Pagett had not seen the book, and was reporting what he had 
heard among his fellow barristers.' George Gresley, how- 
ever, stated the truth more closely when he said that the 
chief offense of the book was its insult to the Queen.' The 
Earl of Dorset wittily called the prisoner "this minor 
Prophet, Prophet Prynne," and significantly enough his 
evident love of alliteration did not induce him to include 
plays in the new name he suggested for the book — "The 
Damnation of Prince, Prelacy, Peers and People."' 

So al! agreed with Noy that it was proper to write against 
plays if it was done in mannerly terms, and not in the style 
of "Oyster-women at Billingsgate."* The common verdict, 
however, was that Prynne had not done this. Unfortu- 
nately, his vehemence had swept him along from censure of 
the stage to at least implied condemnation of the greatest 
persons and institutions of the realm. His argument 
touched the church to the quick in the passage that classed 
church music, so mad that "Hickscomer himselfe could not 
devise a more wanton pastime," with the evil music of the 

37; Veraiy J-affi-i. p. I58. 
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day,' as well as in the implication thai Christ was a Puritan, 
and in ihe statement that the Sabbath began on Saturday 
evening. It seemed also to advocate treason and open 
revolt against those magistrates who patronized the stage. 
It also spoke indirectly against the King in its censure of 
lovers of private theatricals and of dancers.* But most 
serious of all was its marginal comment on the French 
actresses at Dlackfriars. whose work was termed "an impu- 
dent, shamefutl, unwomatiish, graceless, if not more then 
whorish attempt,"' and the term of ignominy applied to 
women actors in the Table of Contents. These seemed, or 
could easily be made to seem, to have reference to the Queen 
and her ladies. For either just before or just after the book 
was issued,* the Queen acted in Montague's play, and was 
thus included in the shameless class. It was for this four- 
fold offense that Prynne was brought to trial. 

Fleay seems to regard the accusation against Prynne as 
sound.' The Table at the end, and the passage in the latter 
part of the book which applied to the King, he thinks must 
have been written at least after the Queen's intention to act 
had become known, and that therefore Laud was justified in 
bringing him before the Star Chamber. This we are in- 
clined to doubt. Rumor might easily have passed by a man 
of Prynne's habits. The explanation given by Whitelocke, 
though prejudiced, is illuminating. He attributed all the 
vengeance to Laud, who, angered at Prynne's writings 
against Arminianism. took HislHo-Mastix to the King the 
day after the play to exhibit the objectionable parts, and, 
when his Majesty remained apathetic, hired Heylyn to 
gather the "scandalous passages" from the book to rouse 
his anger." His view is certainly extreme; but Laud both 
before and after this time showed hatred toward his old 
opponent ; and Whitelocke was at least not wrong in attri- 
buting the persecution to malice, 

' Histrie-Moitix, p. 283. Noy made this charge, Rushwonh. II, 
324-6. * p. 70B. ' p. 414. 

* The two different contemporary statements are given in The Cttirt 
and Tiniis of Chm-les I, II, 223-4. ' P- 344-&- 

^ Mcmarials. 1, 52. 
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Against these serious charges Prynne's supporters testi- 
fied that the prisoner had always been temperate and loyal, 
and that he regretted that his style had been "soe tarte, 
bitter, and transported."' Their aim was to offset the 
charge that "in the memory of man there never arose such 
a pestilent, factious, seditious person, both in Church and 
State, and soe great an enemy to both."" The technical 
defense was that the book had been duly licensed, and that 
it could in no wise have reflected upon the Queen, since the 
printing had been begun four years before the issue, and 
even the index had been bound up with the rest before 
Christmas time. The defense, however, was fruitless. Few 
were as gracious as his friend, Mr. Holborn, who refused 
to believe all the "fowie thinges" said of him, though forced 
to admit that in "tearmes and invectives" his friend had 
"much offended." For this fourfold offense Prynne was 
sentenced in the Star Chamber to lose both his ears in the 
pillory, to be branded on the cheeks "S. L." — Seditious 
Libeler, to suffer a fine of five thousand pounds, and, 
finally, to be expelled from Lincoln's Inn, deprived of his 
degree and sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Severe and vindictive as the decree was, there were a few 
of the Lords still unsatisfied.^ Laud had Prynne punished 
a second time in the pillory in 1637.' Thus he suffered all 
the extreme sentence save life imprisonment, which a later 
Parliament nullified,' And in one way it was well that he 
did. For until his suffering he appeared a bitter fanatic. 
Only when we read of his patient endurance of imprison- 
ment and the loss of his books, do we get a glimpse of the 

' Prynne Dccumtnls, 14; Rushworth, II, 230-30, 

' Prynac DocumenU. 33. Laud made this charge as we see from 
Piynne's reply, {Harleian Misc., IX, 201-18.) 

' Verney Papers, p. 158. 

* Prynne's speech from the pillory complained of the severily of his 
punishment, Jiarliian Miie., IV, 12-26. 

'The successive steps talcen tor Piynne's liberation are given in 
Rushworlh, IV, p. 20, 67, 74-7, 228. 
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finer side of his stem nature.^ The firmness^ also, with 
which he gave his defense and vouched for his loyalty wins 
our respect. On the way home from his second pillorying 
he wrote :* 

Triumphant I returne, my face discryes 
Laud's scorching Scarrs, 
God's gratefull sacrifice. 
S. L. Stigmata Laudis. 

Thus the forged retraction of Histrio-Mastix that appeared 
in 1649, to be bitterly disowned by its alleged author, was 
utterly foreign to Prynne's spirit save in its closing words, 
"I was never afrayed to suflFer in a good cause." 

' D'Ewes in 1634 wrote of his visit to his friend in prison, and of his 
patience and serenity there. D'Ewes, II, 104-5. 
* Pryntu Documents^ p. 90. 



CLOSING YEARS OF THE CONTROVERSY. 

Thus for over five years the Prynne case was kept before 
the pubUc. Yet strangely it at first attracted little atten- 
tion.' Gresley wrote of Prynne's probable punishment with 
no show of feeling in either direction." That there was no 
greater demonstration in behalf of the prisoner indicates the 
predominance of more important questions in the people's 
minds. But the case was kept alive, and after the second 
punishment attracted more attention, probably because the 
popular preacher Burton stood with Prynne on that occasion. 
Yet even at the second pillorying we learn that "the humours 
of the people were various, some wept, some laught, and 
some were verie reserved."^ These latter, I imagine, were 
the Pyms and Cromwells who realized the work of coming 
years ; and among them, the chief sufferer was least moved 
of all. 

The unseen effect of the Prynne case on the minds of 
such thoughtful men cannot be directly estimated. With 
more certainty we can trace the immediate consequence of 
Histrio-Mastix, first, on the lovers of the theater, and 
secondly, on the stage itself. The most conspicuous reply 
to Prynne was made by the gentlemen of the Inns of Court, 
in a form resembling the Flay of Plays of Gosson's time.' 
The narrative of the interesting affair is given by Whitelocke, 
one of its leaders.' Soon after the publication of Histrio- 
Mastix the members of the Inns arranged a splendid masque 
to be given on Candlemas night; for it had been hinted 
by those in royal favor that such a spectacle would be 
appreciated by the Sovereigns, coming, as it were, as a 

' Traill, IV, i66. ' See chaptet ij, p. 175. 

» Prynne Documtnts, p. 87. 

* For other replies by dramalists. see Pan II, p. 222-3. 

' Whilelocke. Memorials, I, 53-63. 
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timely repudiation of that attack. Details of the plan were 
arranged by a committee of the members, on which were 
Noy, Selden. Edward Herbert and Whitelocke. Under 
Whitelock's direction Simon Ives and Lawes composed the 
airs for the musical part of tlie entertainment. Great pains 
were taken by all concerned; and even Lincoln's Inn, for- 
getful of her fomier "play opugning actions" commended 
by Prynne, vied with the rest to make it a success. 

When the appointed evening came, the procession left the 
Inns in splendid array, filing slowly through the crowded 
streets to Whitehall. At the head marched twenty footmen, 
leading the way for the grand marshal, Barrel of Lincoln's 
Inn. Following him rode a hundred gentlemen, twenty-five 
frcMH each house, handsomely attired and nobly mounted. 
Then came groups of antimaskers giving a mirthful variety 
to the scene of splendor — a company of beggars riding on 
lean jades, another of birds, but, most popular of all with 
the civic Puritans who lined the streets, a mask satirizing 
those projectors who begged the illegal and unpopular 
patents of monopoly from the King. Then followed the 
rest of the mask proper, and finally the four splendid 
chariots of the grand maskers, adorned each in a certain 
color. In the first chariot sat the four leaders of Gray's 
Inn, for the dice had favored them with the post of honor, 
accompanied by eight footmen, and then, in the same hand- 
some costume, followed the other twelve. At Whitehall, 
where seats were reserved for the members of the Inns, the 
mask was "incomparably performed," and the Queen herself, 
setting a gracious example for the other noble ladies, danced 
with some of the performers. 

Her Majesty was so delighted with the entertainment 
that it was performed again at her request at Merchant 
Taylors' Hall. The total cost incurred by the Inns in these 
two evenings exceeded twenty-one thousand pounds. But 
the cordial thanks given by the King and Queen in person 
to Whitelocke and the other leaders more than repaid them 
for the time and money spent in this remarkable demon- 
stration of loyalty and affection. ^fl 
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U The Triumph of Peace with all its splendor passed, and 
the famous reply to Prj'nne is now known only to a few. 
But in the same year another dramatic entertainment, which 
purposely or accidentally offered the best answer to the 
Puritan position, was produced at Ludlow Castle, It was i 
the mask Comits, whose Puritan author was not ashamed 
even at this time to clothe his thoughts on purity and virtue i 
in dramatic garb. It conveys no bint of the bitter con- I 
troversy that was waging; but Milton, serene as ever in i 
the confidence of his own right, gave this object-lesson, to i 
be repeated after the Restoration in his Samson Agonistes, \ 
that dramatic writing can be noble and uplifting and still be | 
great. 

As to the effect of Histrio-Mastix on stage morality no 
one can speak with certainty. During these years the moral 
improvement in the drama was due at least in part to this 
culmination of the Puritan attack; but of course many ' 
another denunciation bore to the same end. And although 
further treatises against the stage were precluded by the 
systematic thoroughness of Histrio-Mastix, and perhaps by 
the fate of its author, nevertheless the old-time criticism 
still continued. In 1636, Henry Burton, a Puritan divine 
once high in the King's favor, preached two sermons against 
the innovations and popish leanings of the bishops. These 
sermons, later published under the title For God and the 
King, caused his imprisonment and exposure with Prynne 
in the pillory.' Hence it is interesting to find in them a 
reference to stage-plays. He censured those "pious, holy, 
reverend, grave gracious Prelates," who, in their entertain- 
ment of the King at the Universities, had substituted inter- 
ludes for the old-time disputations "in disgrace of that 
which is the greatest beauty of our religion, to wit, true 
piety and virtue."" Burton then continued : "Was this a 
time, then of entertaining the Court and poisoning their 
' Hanbury, I, 549-50. 

'Elizabeth in 1564 was so enienaloed at Cambridge in the daytime; , 
evening she enjoyed plays. Holioshed, IV, aas. 
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ears with Interludes, and thereby provoking the Lord further 
to plague the King's good people, when you should rather 
have moved his majesty, whom you and we all know to 
be forward enough to hearken to such a motion, to have 
called a true Fast, with prayer and preaching over the 
Land?" 

To our previous evidence concerning the prevalence of 
such feelings we can here add but little. Take, for example, 
the request made by the students of Oxford that their cos- 
tumes lent at the King's request should not be used upon 
the common stage ;' or the mention made by Thomas Cran- 
ley of the low character of certain female habitues of the 
theater ;' or the fact that in Leicester the popularity of the 
stage suffered seriously after 1633.' Private plays met 
with similar adversity. In 1639 Robert Read wrote to his 
cousin, "The mask was performed last Tuesday night, 
myself being so wise as not to see it. They say it was 
very good, but I believe the disorder was never so great at 
any."* So the spirit of Rainoldes' Overthrow^ which itself 
had gone into its second edition ten years earlier, was kept 
alive. With the decline of plays, the station held by players 
and their friends of course was lowered in the minds of the 
people. It is interesting to note that one of the witnesses 
of the will of John Busby was challenged and excluded 
because he had become a frequenter of taverns and play- 
houses, and had said that he, a minister, could earn more. 
by playing than by preaching." Willis in 1639 reflected well 
this general sentiment. He was describing, like Lamb, his 
vivid recollections of his first play, and by them reminded 
of the permanence of such impressions, he was convinced of 
the influence objectionable plays— and those of his 1 
day he called "schoolmasters of vice" — had in corrupts 
youth.* 

' Ceurt and Times of Charles I, II, 266. 

' Collier's S. R., I. 76. ' Kelly, p. 120. 

* Statt Pafirs, 1639, p. 3G5. 

• Ibid., 1633, p. 86. ' Quoted by Collier, II, 275, d 
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Many more there were in those dark days who felt the 
same toward plays. For in spite of all laws, the Sunday 
question, especially after the reissuing: of the Book of Sports, 
Svas still prominent. In 1640 Mr. Pierce looked to Parlia- 
ait for two reforms — the abolition of the Council's ses- 
ms on Sunday afternoons, and of plays on Sunday even- 
On week days, too, the disorderly influence of plays 
was still felt. In 1636 the Mayor of Canterbury reported 
to Laud that certain players had acted there to the great 
disturbance of the city — causing drunkenness in the late 
evening hours, and a dastardly crime by one of the players, 
"whereof daiJy complaints came to the writer."' He had 
^^ ordered them to desist, and one had flatly refused. The 
^BjCouncil, albeit the King had sanctioned the performance, 
^^Kraised the mayor for his vigilance, and bade him stop all 
^^blays during Lent. In this significant bit of testimony we 
^^Bee the whole controversy in miniature — the disorders in the 
^^Kieater and the city, the crimes of the actors, the desecra- 
^^tion of holy times, and the royal favor in opposition to the 
wishes of the people. Then notice in the growing oppo- 
sition how the mayor and the Council dared to resist the 
King's license, and how constant and representative were 
the complaints made against the disorders of the players. 
In this Puritanical feeling of the time Masson sees reason 

■for the decay of theatrical interest in London during 
Qiarles' reign." To be sure, in 1637, or thereabout, theaters 
(nay have drawn good houses, especially since they were so 
often closed on account of the plague,* The influence of 
Histrio-Mastix may have been even to send a certain class, 
which did not wish to be thought of Prynne's party, more 
often to the play-house ; and undoubtedly The Triumph of 
Peace gave renewed vigor to the court mask. But on the 
other hand, Prynne's unwarranted punishment, and the very 
mask, as well as the rapid rise in the intensity 
t in the last decade of the strife, tended to 
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increase, far more than otlier influences did to dtn 
hostility to the stage. 

It was therefore in accordance with public desire that in 
1642 the strongly Puritan Parliament ordered the total sup- 
pression of all stage-plays. This order was the voice of 
Puritan sentiment, yet other things lent their inSuence to 
make suppression easier. During the five preceding years, 
especially in 1636, the piagiic had closed the theaters for 
long periods, and somewhat prepared the way for the final 
measure. Then, since Parliament had good reason to fear 
the actors, who sided almost to a man with the other partj', 
self-defense alone would have prompted the action. And 
even from tliose who enjoyed the drama, less disapproval 
was to be expected than in England's happier days. Com- 
pared with the great questions of civil and religious liberty 
for which the Puritans were battling, the stage question had 
shrunk to small importance. The chroniclers of these years. 
Baker and others, say almost nothing of the theaters and 
their assailants. Yet however great these side-influences 
were, it was essentially the old-time Puritan spirit, grown 
deep and universal, that supported the order:' "Whereas 
public sports do not well agree with public calamities, nor 
public stage-plays witii the seasons of humiliation, this 
being an exercise of sad and pious solemnity, and the others 
being spectacles of pleasure, too commonly expressing las- 
civious mirth and levity: it is therefore thought fitt and 
ordained by the Lords and Commons in this Parliament 
assembled, tliat while these sad causes and set-times of 
humiliation do continue, public stage-plays shall cease and 
be forborne." 

It must not he supposed, however, that play lovers were 
to give up their amusement, and authors their livelihood, 
witliout protest. In October, 1647, and again in February, 
1648, this order had to be renewed. In the meantime, the 
actors, who now occupied the seat of the humble, complained 
of cheerless days, or mockingly petitioned an inexorable 
' English Drama and Stage reprints the three acts of Parliament, 
from which we quote in part the Erst. 
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irliament for redress. In 1641 appeared The Stage- 
Players Complaint. In a pleasant Dialogue betweene Cane 
of the Fortune and Reed of the Friers. Deploring their 
sad and solitary conditions for want of Implayment' One 
of the complainants had no hope for- better days, "For 
Monopolers are downe. Projectors are downe, the High 
Commission Court is downe, the Staire- Chamber is down, 
& (some think) Bishops will downe, and why should we 
then that are farre inferior to any of those not justly feare, 
least we should be downe too." But the other, more 
sanguine, thought plays so necessary to persons of quality 
as an honest recreation, and to the ignorant as an instruc- 
tion, that they could not be dispensed with; and both 
Joined in the prayer from their "letany," "From Plague, 
Pestilence and Famine, from Battell, Murder, and suddaine 
Death: Good Lord deliver us." 

In 1643 there appeared a satirical poem ofEering certain 
propositions for Parliament's consideration, and ridiculing 
^s'^itig Pym" and his Parliament's "soaring Plots" and 
^■jlKrange Votes," and promising to reform if favored once 
^Hoore. A pamphlet of the same year, entitled The Actors 
^^Kemonstrance, or Complaint, in a more serious spirit made 
similar promises. In it the actors protested that they had 
purged their comedies of all evil jests ; that they had per- 
fected themselves in the art of acting; and that if allowed 
to play once more they would reform the abuses of the 
play-houses and the scandal of their own lives, and would 
ridicule no longer things or persons sacred. But we have 
passed by the point to which we have been advancing, and 
need only glance at these new petitions from the other side, 
^^n promising to reform, actors virtually admitted the 
^Hjftlidity of the charges long urged by the Puritans; and 
^^■us at the end we see again that the public opinion that 
^^ed up to Prynne's Histrio-Mastix, and that culminated in 
the Long Parliament's orders of closure, had been both just 
and persuasive. 

and ihe other tracts here mentioned reprinted in S: 
rami and Stage. 
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CONCLUSION. 

With the year 1642 ends the Puritan attack on the stage. 
Preparatory to investigating the course of its development, 
we looked to antiquity and to the early days of Christiani^ 
for a display of similar hostility. There we found what 
was essentially a Puritan demonstration of feeling, when 
the desire to satisfy Christian ideals of truth and purity 
led to distrust and abhorrence of the ancient art. Similar 
thoiagh the spirit was to that of England, it of course 
had its differences. The Church Fathers had idolatry as 
well as worldliness and immorality to fear in the pagan 
games — a dread which was real to no large body of English- 
men. Naturally, therefore, the Fathers were less ready to 
recognize a well-trod stage. That the Roman plays were 
morally worse than the English was little realiied by the 
Puritan, to whom the English drama stood as the acme of 
all evil ; nor indeed was there a vital distinction in the fact. 
In both countries attack was inspired by the same vices. 
Yet in spite of these differences, the spirit of the Fathers 
and of the Puritans was essentially the same. Great 
Romans like Cicero and Horace, though despising the actor 
and his craft, cared not enough for morality to sacriiice art 
to it. It was tile Christian spirit that gave up everything 
to attain the one great end of life, and in this, Plato, die 
Fathers and the men of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies were one. 

To support their cause in its immaturity, and to express 
the debt which they owed to the early churchmen, the Eng- 
lish Puritans sought to rest their crusade on the old. That, 
however, did not prevent their cause from taking on a 
definitely English color. The needs of the agrarian popula- 
tion and the overcrowding of London roused feeling against 
wandering actors till they became rogues and vagabonds in 
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the law and of society. At the other extn 
also, the extravagance of the gentlemen and ladies created 
an aversion against ruffs and Spanish hose that played no 
small part in the movement. The plague, too, the dreaded 
scourge of the day, and the consequent fear of crowded 
assemblies, g^ve great impetus to the feeling. AH these 
influences were felt by the solid middle classes of English 
society, which was deeply Christian, so that the movement 
became more popular in its character and leadership than 
le earlier movement had been. For the middle class in 
igland had influence and power, and cared to use it 
;ain, the stage controversy soon allied itself with the other | 
irreis of the time; and the feeling aroused elsewhere, 
especially when actors came to give back the insults which 
they received, rushed the question to its conclusion. To 
offset these reasons for an irresistible march of tlie Puritan 
cause, there was the vital fact that in the early days of 
Shakspere and Mariowe there was art of the highest order ' 
on tile English stage, whereas in Rome naught but the 
dregs of art survived. Therefore many Christians were 
ready to put up with the evils in England, and never Joined 
the Puritan faction till the theater was rapidly on the wane, 
and till they saw the necessity for a sacrifice of pleasure. 
But there was almost no other condition which did not add 
its impetus to oppose rather than to aid the English stage. 

The growth of this quarrel we have endeavored to trace 
from the time when a genuinely sincere and conscious reali- 
zation of the evil of the miracle-play first arose. To be 
sure, it has been impossible to mark off any absolutely 
defined steps in its progress. We have seen that the attend- 
Lce at the theaters signifies but little in regard to their 
itus in the community. Even the laws themselves do not 
e as definite milestones. The question of Sabbath dese- 
iration, for example, which earliest roused solid opposition 
even in the actors' own party, was in spite of all orders, 
early and late, never wholly settled. The author of the 1 
said that in spite of almost universal resist; 
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Sunday plays stUI cotHinued in 1582, In i5gi the Council 
itself complained of disregard of its orders on this matter : 
in 1599 Rainoldes uttered the same complaint; and even 
after the laws of James and Charles, we have found Crashaw 
in 1607, Prynne in 1633, and lastly Pierce in 1640 still pro- 
testing against the violation of the Sabbath by stage-plays. 
This will illustrate the danger of trjing to mark the growth 
of opposition by reference to definite laws. It was a steady 
development among the middle classes especially, rising 
therefore by gradual incline rather than by steps. Yet we 
feel that we have traced this gradual rise with certainty. 
Sunday plays may often have been given ; but Henslowe's 
Diary, by its. intermissions every seventh day, shows that in 
the later period they were not common, at least at the public 
places. We have indicated the increase in the intensity of 
the attack, both in literature and in the pulpit, an intensity 
that spread steadily and even rapidly throughout the coun- 
try. And this development, we hope, has been marked by 
clearly defined, but not arbitrarily chosen, periods. 

It has been our endeavor to show from what a widespread 
opposition the orders of 1642 culminated. One may almost 
hesitate to call it a Puritan demonstration. For a large 
share of the movement came, as we have seen, from men 
whose aim was purely social, and in the early days, and 
occasionally in even the later periods, from ministers high 
in the Episcopal church — Babington, Hall and Andrewes. 
Nevertheless, we call it a Puritan attack, because its main 
strength came from men who formed, or were enrolled in, 
the genuine Puritan body, and because the parties eventu- 
ally divided quite evenly on the question. Bacon, for exam- 
ple, though he regarded masks and triumphs as toys wasteful 
of time, nevertheless allowed princes their pleasure, and 
marked no deficiency in dramatic poetry.' One of the 
leaders in the church of that time, John Donne, while 
reminding his hearers that God was present even in their 
amusements — music, mirth, drink, comedies, and "other 
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outward comforts," added, "Not that such recreations an^ 
unlawful: the mind hath her physic as well as the t 

We need hardly mention in this connection Donne's pot 
in praise of Jonson, which reminds us in turn of Ci 
poem on Ford's two tragedies. Still higher in the church 
came these sentiments. We have heard Laud say that there 
might be good in true comedy. He himself had arranged 
court entertairunents, and from his patronage of the poet 
Cartwright one might assume that his ideas of good and 
bad in the drama were rather vague,' There were certainly 
many men of the Episcopal church like Herbert, lovers of 
purity in life ; but because on other questions tiiey were so 
far sundered from their opponents, they cared not to espouse 
the Puritan cause. Therefore it was left at the last for the 
practical, every-day character of Puritan Christianity to 
fight the abuses of tlie drama. 

Of whom, then, was this Puritan party composed? It 
contained men from all walks of life. Many, undoubtedly, 
were possessed of no culture. But were there not just as 
many of the actors' party destitute of this high and rare 
trait, who appreciated nothing but the allurements of the 
theater? Another class of Puritans, smaller perhaps, was 
composed of ideal characters like Colonel Hutchinson, who, 
though gifted with a love of music and culture and a fond- 
ness for rural sport, felt the call of life so strongly that he 
sacrificed, with no loss, be it noted, in the fineness and rich- 
ness of his character, its pleasures for its stricter purpose. 
In even loftier natures we find the same tendency. Though 
the poet Spenser never renounced the drama, he at least 
censured its degradation; and the poet Milton represented 
tlie highest phases of the Puritan movement. With hira 
our survey may fittingly end. 

It is unnecessary to expound the depth of Milton's schol- 
arship, his love of Greek tragedy and the harmony of his 
poetic soul. In early life he confessed in L'Allegro and 

' ScrmnHS. II, 378. 

' Laud. Diary, p, 196. See also chapter 15. p. 175, 
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It PtuifToso his fondness for the delights of both tragedy 
and comedy. And during his temporary absence fToni 
Cambridge in 1625 and 1626, when the quarrel was far 
advanced, he wrote to a friend concerning his recreations in 
London,* 

Excipii bine foMum «inuoil poinpa theatri, 
El vocK >d plausus gMTula Bcena suos. 

He must refer here to attendance at the public theaters. To 
be sure, the plays which he describes are classical in nature; 
but this may have been due to school-boy pedantry, or to the 
feeling that a description of an English play in Latin verse 
would be a serious anachronism. At least no one can doubt 
that he attended the theater. But as the purpose of his life 
deepened, and as his outlook matured, his approval, if not 
his love, of the drama lessened. He never lost all faith in 
its worth. In outlining the ideal course of a boy's educa- 
tion, he provided for the introduction, though late, and 
"with wariness and good antidote," for a study of the best 
tragedies and comedies of Greece, Rome and even Italy,* 
He allowed this because he believed that it could be made a 
"wholesome" exercise to elevate the mind. But even at the 
university, as he sat at plays sanctioned by the "reverend 
prelates," the high ideals of the minister's calling that were 
later voiced in Lycidas, made him revolt against the younger 
clergy's participation in the vileness of those plays.* In 
later life, consequently, consciousness of the corruption 
which youth imbibed from the "writings and interludes of 
libidinous and ignorant poetasters" grew upon him,' and 
his convictions deepened. 

Milton, however, saw the good of poetry, and even at 
the end was confident that by a proper exercise of authority 
the magistrates could render the theater a means both of 
recreation and instruction — a supplement to the pulpit. He 
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himself had been inspired to higher things by writings which 
others held vicious, and therefore, even amid the immorality 
of the Restoration stage, he did not hesitate to dress his 
thoughts once more in dramatic form, as he had already 
done in Comus, and to affirm his belief that tragedy was 
"the gravest, moralest and most profitable of all other 
poems." 

But though Milton never lost faith in his ideal drama, he, 
like many other Puritans, was probably so disgusted with 
the last feeble attempts of the English stage that he wel- 
comed the forcible closure of 1642. Reform had been 
proved impossible. In Peele's time there was an effort, as 
hais been seen, to rid the stage of its immorality ; the Play 
of Plays promised, and all defenders wished, such purifica- 
tion. But to accomplish it was a task for Hercules, as Gos- 
son said, and no Hercules appeared. Instead of amendment 
came only darker days; and those who held the Puritan 
ideals of life saw no remedy but total suppression of the dra- 
matic art. 



PART 11 
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the face of Puritan opposition the actors had not 
ys shown the extreme humility and readiness to please 
it is revealed in the petitions of their days of want. It 
IS an age of give and take, and recc^nizing, as they did, 
Puritanism the bitter foe of their art, dramatists and 
players alike joined in a fierce counter-attack on their ene- 
mies. Every stage, said Mrs. Hutchinson, belched forth its 
jests against them : and, undaunted by the growing opposi- 
tion, its devotees threw back insult against argument, and 
scoffing in answer to serious reproof. For the attack and 
counter-attack were in nature diametrically opposed. The 
iritans carried on their opposition, on the whole, in a very 
'itable spirit; their motive was serious, and though they 
have gone to the extreme, and though some, un- 
doubtedly, were far too intolerant, their main position was 
fair and just. This can not be said of the actors' reply. 
Their words, whatever were their convictions, were of 
■se not serious. There were certain points of the Puri- 
character which were legitimate objects of ridicule, and 
ich all at the present day find amusing. But unfortu- 
nately the actors went too far; making no attempt to 
understand Puritan ideals of life, they exaggerated grossly 
the actually existing foibles, and foisted the vices of the 
few black sheep upon the class. This was the characteristic 
spirit of the age in its private, political and even religious 
controversies, and it is not surprising that it marred the side 
of the question now under consideration. 

Undoubtedly the stage saw its foe in the early days of 
the public theater ; it had, perhaps, even a deeper bred hos- 
tility to Puritanism than a mere spirit of retaliation; yet for 
several reasons it did not take the initiative. In the repertoire 
{J the newly secularized drama, humour comedy was iin- 
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known. Tlicn, since the early objections brought a 
the (Iriuiia were not particularly combative in tendency,' 
attracted probably less notice than those that followed, at- 
tack may have seemed to the players somewhat uncalled (oi. 
Furthermore, the lines of the controversy had not yet been 
drawn to coincide with those of the greater religious ques- 
tions of the day. The greatest patrons of the early theater, 
Leicester and Essex, were themselves of the Puritan party, 
and out of respect for them their proteges may have kept 
silent The early attack, moreover, came frwn those so 
high in tlie English church that it would have been rash to 
withstand them. For from the days of Henry VIII all 
meddling witli affairs of religion and state was strictly 
prohibited from the sta^e. All these reasons kept the 
players from beginning the quarrel, or from accepting at 
once the gauntlet of their enemies. 

In making this statement, however, it should be borne in 
mind that a play was never given just as the author wTote 
it. The comic part, especially, of the old plays was largely 
left to the inspiration of tlie clowns on the boards, who 
improvised whatever suited their fancy, and as much as the 
audiences were willing to stand. Shakspere made two com- 
plaints against such usurpation by clowns of too great 
prominence in the action ; and a similar complaint by Brome 
in the closing days of the drama shows how the custom 
prevailed through the whole period.' It is fair, therefore, 
to assume that although a certain sense of dignity, and a 
determination not to lose court favor restrained the drama- 
tists from noticing the first criticisms of their opponents, 
many a clown, who saw his way clear, gave a sly dig at 
the scruples of the growing Puritan party. 

One such bit of rebuttal from the early clowns has been 
preserved in Tarleton's Jigge of a horse hade of Foolcs, 
which was written before 1588.' There, as is supposed, that 
famous clown introduced a number of puppets to the i 

' Brome. Antifod/s. II, a. 

'Tarlelon'sy«/j, ed. Halliwell, pp, xx-xxi. 
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ence, and amoag them a Puritan, irttom be, plajug with tbe 
name of Stephen Gossoo, tbc author of the School of Abuse, 
called "Goose son," and whom be thtis described: 

tSqaaking. gibbering of er e rie degree ; 
A most Doioriout pied balde ioolc. 
For sarc a taippociite ; 



n 



Only a few years later, eridence of even more extended 
satire of the class was betrajecj in Xashe's assertioa that a 
certain set of men objected to poetrj- througfa fear lest, after 
their death, they would not "be brought vpon the stage for 
any goodnes, but in a merriment 01 the \"surer and tbe 
Diuei, or buying aones of the Herald.'*' Since in later 
comedies, Puritans were gulled and ridiculed in this very 
way, we conclude that dramatic satire turned to them earlier 
than extant literature would indicate. Yet since the authors 
of early attacks on the stage do not seem to be smarting 
so keenly under the lash of the actors as do later reformers, 
we can scarcely infer that their efforts received much atten- 
tion from their opponents. 

It was not long, however, before a controversy arose 
which widened greatly the breach between the two fac- 
tions of the church. In the late months of 1588, the unseen 
and unknown Martin Mar-Prelate, as he called himself, 
began his attack on the unlawful exercise by bishops of 
their temporal power. His little Epistle called forth from 
both sides many tracts, whose only point of similarity was 
the extreme scurrility and venom of their spirit It may 
be that the ecclesiastical authorities, smarting under this 
scathing ridicule of scurrilous old Martin, thought that no 
more suitable reply could be given their hidden foe than 
by opening the sluice-gates of theatrical ribaldry against 
him ; and it may he that they made known their desires to 
the London companies. Or, if not quite that, it certainly 
had then become sufficiently clear from what quarter of the 
church opposition to the drama was to come ; indeed, Martin 
' Fierce Fmilissc. iSgi. II, SS-ga. 
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himself expressed his hostility to the stage, uid the t 
may have presutiied enough on their own authority to jcAl 
the church party against the common enemy. 

There can be no doubt that iJic stage entered willingly 
and even zealously into the warfare ; but, though one or two 
anti-Martinist plays still exist, here again we can get only 
uidircctly a sense of the acrimony of its contribution to the 
defense. For the aiiihorilies, whether or not at the start 
iJiey had favored this mode of retaliation, were frightened 
at their ally's zeal, and as soon as possible reinforced, with 
new proclamations and more stringent provisions for a 
board of licensers, the old restrictive measmes against the 
stage.' The vigor of these plays, however, may be sur- 
mised from several tracts written in 1589, Some believe 
the words of Hay Any Work for Cooper, "Yea and he saw 
martins picture drawn when he was a yong man,"* to refer 
to the caricatures of him on the stage. In Martins Monthi 
Mind Nashe wrote, "these ligges and Rimes, haue nipt the 
father [Martin] in the head & kild him cleane, seeing that 
bee is ouertaken in his owne foolerie" ; and then added, in 
defense of his craft, that the players against whom Martin's 
sons were fretting most were his superiors in wit, honesty 
and alt other respects, and that the Martinists, who had 
played the fools without license, were by law the real 
rogues.* Tills attack on Martin was made by clowns, but 
according to the marginal note, every player made a jest of 
him, till whipped and beaten, wormed and lanced, he knew 
not whither to flee. The same thought Nashe repeated in 
A Counter Cuffe to Martin Junior, where again he appar- 
ently referred to a play in ridicule of Martin.* At any rate, 
such a play is described at length in The Returne of the 
renowned Caualiero Pasquille of England.' Lyly, also, in 
Pappe with an Hatchet had in mind at least a similar piece 

' See Pari I, chap. lo, p. 119. 

' Hay Any Wort for Caoper, Purilan Diseiplint Tracts, p. 74. 

* p. 166. Grossart's edit. See also Death and Burialt ef Martin Ma*- 
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ftien he said of Martin, "He shall not bee brought hi ax 
whilom he was. and yet verie well, with a cocks combe, an 
apes face, a wolfs bellie, cats clawes, Sl." Even the prices 
of this entertainment are sabjoined in a way to suggest the 
^ces where Martin suffered attack: "If it be shewed at 
Blules, it will cost you foure pence: at the Theaier two 
at Sainct Thomas a Watrings [the near-bv place 
: executi(Mi] nothing."^ So clear is the reflection here 
Sven of the virulence of these plays that one can under- 
ind why Edmund Tylney, the Master of Revels, through 
the Privy Council and the Londcm Corporation entirely 
suppressed them. The same officials brought to a close the 
Harvey-Nashe wrangle, and ordered their bocks to be 
; and it was quite possible for them to quell effec- 
Jly this more important controversy, even though in the 
rties the stage was far from the law's reach. Thus an 
1 was brought to the stage's participation in the quarrel, 
Lyly continued his rt^et, "W^ould those Comedies 
;ht be allowed to be plaid that are pend. and then I am 
ire he would be decyphered, and so perhaps discouraged," 
me asserted that this had already been accomplished, as 
: read: "There bee that affirme, the rimers and stage- 
players, to haue cleane putte you out of countenaunce."* 
Martin and his sons were not so easily discouraged, if truth 
must be told; but the actors' acrimony in the controversy 
is proved beyond a doubt by this indirect testimcmy of the . 
participants. 

In the same way, a glimpse can be had of the part played 
by Kemp, the great clown, in those jigs mentioned by Nashe, 
Nothing is to be inferred because a certain man of that 
name is included in Theses Martinianae as one of the seven 
"haggling and prophane" partisans of the bishops.* For, 
if trust is to be placed in Kemp's assertion that his Nine j 
Daies Wonder, in 1600, was the first work which he had I 
ever sent to press, he can not be believed to have written 
' Paffe with s» Hatektt, p. 32. ' Martin Jtmier's Epilagae, 

* Thttit Martinianae ; near end. 
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against Martin in 1589.* It is probable that the 1 
there moitioncd was William Kemp, the schoolm 
We may be sure. notwit]istanding, that Kemp, the clown, 
participated in the attack, from Nashe's entreaty, "with 
the credit of thy clownery, protect tliy Culbert from Car- 
pers,"' an api>cal which the fim-loving clown would never 
have disr^arded nor foi^otten in Martin Mar- Prelate 
tunes. 

In addition to this indirect evidence in r^ard to Kemp's 
participation in the controversy, it is known that he acted 
in one of the two Martinist plays, which, owing no doubt 
to their comparative mildness, escaped the order of suppres- 
sion. That play, A Merry Knack to Know a Knave, writ- 
ten perhaps by Munday, and printed about the year 1594,' 
is a survival of the old moralities in its sole allegorical 
diaracter. Honesty, who, serving as the connecting link 
between the different episodes, discloses the villainy of one 
after another of the four wicked sons of the Bailiff of 
Hexham. One of them, the priest, following his father's 
advice, has learned with his "pureness" to blind the eyes 
of his parishioners to his wickedness. Accordingly, he is 
widely known both for his scruples — "Fie, not an oath we 
swear for twenty pound," and for his godly exhortations, 
whose merit he disclaims with mock humility— "Ay, brother, 
the Spirit did move me thereunto." A student of the later 
drama at once recognizes these as badges of the dramatized 
Puritan. And when Sir John thus describes his vocation : 



Thus preach we still unto ou 


r brethren. 


Though in our hear! we neve 


r mean the thing 


Thus do we blind ihc world ' 


f^ilh holiness, 


And so by that arc termed pu 


ire Precisians: 



and when Honesty arraigns him as "John the Precise" for 
his hypocrisy and his fondness for taverns to the neglect 

' Camden Sec. Rffirinl. p, ig. 
' See Diet, of Nafl. Biog.. under Kemp. 
' Almeitd fcT a Parral, Dedication, p. 6, 
* Dodsley, VI, see pages 517, 519, 560. 
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^(tt his pulpit, we see sdll more ptainlr the satire of the pLay, 
I which NS'ill Kent's "applauded Merrimcntes," so h^faly 
commended in the old editioQ, made Still more poiDtcd. 
In this attack, apart from its historical import, there is 
[ either clever or interesting. It bears further wit- 
s to Kemp's share in the dispute; and, if Munday wrote 
e play, we find a partial explanaticm of Nashe's warning : 
"Beware Anthony Munday be not euen with you for calling 
him ludas, and lay t^>en your false carding to the stage of 
all mens scome."' But some eight or nine years after the 
active controversy was dosed appeared a late reflection of 
the Martin Mar-Prelate question. The Pilgrimage to Par- 
nassus, in which we see that the actors had not forgotten 
Kr old foes, and that in the closing years of the century 
names of its leaders were still available as a fund for 
ular amusement.^ In that curious play, as Philomusus 
and Studioso are on their road to the sacred mount, they 
overtake the laggard Stupido. That extreme Puritan, as he 
clearly is intended, fearful lest his pure thoughts be ccm- 
taminated, has left his companions .in their Citj' of Destruc- 
tion, and has gone off by himself seeking the company of 
the godly at some pure exercise. He tries to dissuade the 
eager pilgrims from the quest, urging that his good uncle, 
"that never wore capp nor surples in his life, nor anie suche 
popishe ornament," has warned him against the vain arts 
of rhetoric, poetry and philosophy, as devoid of any "sounde 
edifying knowledg." "Why," he exclaimed, "they are more 
vaine than a paire of organs or a morrice daunce." These 
Tpere all Puritan scruples. But Stupido is also a Martinist. 
! advises them to "sell all these books, and by a good 
[artin, and twoo or three hundreth of chatechismes of 
meva's printe, and I warrant you will have learning 
loughe. Mr. Martin and other good men tooke this 
For the poets he abhors, with all the fervor of good 
old Stubbes, for their wicked ruffs and breeches, that "make 
a zelous professor's harte bleed for grife," "Mr. Wiggin- 

H Almond for a Farral, p. 52, ' Act III, pp. I 
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tor and Mr. Penorie," on whose authority he rests his con- 
viction, "never wore such profane hose, but such plaine 
api^arel as I doe." The allusion is to two of the Martitiist5 — 
John Pcnry. wlio was commonly believed lo be Martin him- 
self, and Gilcii \V'ig:ginton, a noted and lo Whit^ft trouble- 
some divine, cited with the rest before the High Commission 
at Lambeth for supposed complicity in the Martinist tracts. 
Here, then, is a last reflection of tijis famous controversy, 
coupled with ridicule of the genuine Puritan aversion to 
vain arts and extravagant dress, which by the close of 
the century had become so common. 

This anti-Puritan, Martinist play, therefore, is important 
historically; but in itself it should interest us. Though a 
survival of a bitter and vile war of words, its spirit is 
fair, not rancorous ; its satire is pleasant, not founded on 
unjust charges of hypocrisy and vice against the party as 
a whole. It bears witness, nevertheless, to the popularity 
of the suppressed plays, of whose vehemence Nashe't 
exulting boasts are fully corroborated by Gabriel Harvey, 
who acknowledged, tliat with their "wittie flowtes, and 
learned lerkes ; enough to lash any man out-of counten- 
ance,'" and with their "publique reputation," one did well 
to fear the dramatist, and might more safely "ajiger an 
hundred other, than two such." 

This gives all that we know definitely of the actors' share 
in the Martin Mar-Prelate Controversy, that perversion of 
the dramatic art present in Spenser's mind, when, in the 
Tearcs of the Muses, Melpomene laments that the high 
mission of tragedy has been debased by the folly of man, 
and when Thalia mourns that true comedy has fallen to a 
state where, "rolling in rymes of shamelesse ribaudrie." tt 
delights in "scoffing scurrilitie" and "scomfull FoUie." 
But the tracts written by Nashe and his fellows — for the 
dramatists replied in this medium also, show their opinion 

' Piircti Super irogatien, 1593 ; Harvey's Works, II. p. 313-314. On 
p. 216, Harvey rcfcra lo the anomaly of dramitisls turned zealous 
churchmen. 
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the Puritan position, Lyly saw the evil of putting 
religion in a fool's coat, as he expressed it,* but unfortu- 
nately he, with his comrades, felt that ribald jests were all 
that their scoffing opponent deserved. Consequently, if 
Martin stooped to foul abuse, their press also could turn 
out stuff salable "at the signe of the crab tree cudgell in 
thwack-coate lane,"' This course was universally approved. 
Cooper, the theolc^an, was not one whit more reverent or 
decent than Martin ; and Laneham, the theatrical manager, 
advised :* 



Some of these tracts, however, give a more serious reply to 

the arguments of their opponents. The Returne of Pas- 

quilie, for example, ridicules the Puritan preachers that 

fieape into the Pulpet with a Pitchfork, to teach men, before 

haue either learning, iudgment, or wit enough to teach 

i";* while An Almond for a Parrat derides the appear- 

ce of the cobbler ministers, and laughs at the zealous 

preacher who wore out tliree hundred pulpits "with the 

vnreasonable bounsing of his Bates,"' Such points in the 

iritan character were open to ridicule, and to serious criti- 

ism also, and playwrights of a later date took full advan- 

of them. At this time, Nashe spoke still more 

leriously. He mentioned the disturbances caused in family 

and state by religious discord, referring to his own time 

when "the Preachers of England begin to strike and agree 

:e the Clocks of England, that neuer meete iumpe on a 

it together."® He objected to the Puritan habit, as he 

iw it, of construing the Bible to suit one's own convic- 

and the "prf^hecyings," where, "according to their 

■* Fafifie with an Hatchet, p. 39. 

* Ibid., tide page. ' Whip for an Aft. ' p. 94. 

' Almond for a Parrat, p. 36, 35. See also Pappe ■7Bith an Halihel. p, 
37: "What 3 biauc state of Ihe Church ... to sec one in a moltie 
lerkin and an apron to reade the first lesson." 

* Rititrne Bf Pasquille, p. III. 
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custom of mcasuringr gods mouth by their own,"' the igno- 
rant artificers attempted tn turn to expoimd the Scripture 
lesson. Such Ignorance, the author thought, was largely 
rccponsihle for the schisms. A minor cause was the Puri- 
tan greed for gold. The anti-Martinists commMily regarded 
Uicir opponents as hypocrites, following really some sudi 
base motive,* who were ready to proclaim with the Cam- 
bridge zealot, "I neither respect oath, statute, nor conscience, 
but only the glorj- of God." However extreme this may 
sound, Nashe undoubtedly regarded the Puritans 3s men 
who questioned recognized authority in all walks of life.' 
With this view, so commonly held by men of his type, and 
with the tendency of the day to scurrilous pamphlet war- 
fare, it is not strange that the followers of the drama should 
have played the part they did in the Martin Mar-Prelate 
Controversy, making of Martin not merely a "may-game" 
for the stage, but meeting him with his own weapons. 
And although slight traces are visible of dramatic satire 
against the Puritan before 1589, the Martin Mar-Prelate 
Controversy gave the first real opportunity for the pen of 
the playwright. 
' Ibid,, p. Its. ' AlaMnd fer a Parrat, p. 24. ' Ibid., p. 1 



HAIK CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DRAMATISTS REPLY. 

After the Martin Mar-Prelate Controversy had been 
fuelled, the attack on the Puritans, as far as our evidence 
idicates, began again but slowly. The Martinists were 
: extremists of the party, regarded with suspicion and 
Psfavor by the more conservative Dissenters, who till the 
>sing years of the century were not marked off in habits, 1 
iners or conversation from ordinary godly men. Their t 
' demeanor was more grave, and their view of life i 
serious than that of others, but these alone offered no room 
for just ridicule such as had been heaped on Martin.' 
The actors, moreover, fearful of offending again, were 
careful at first not to speak too boldly, and the reappearance 
of the quarrel, therefore, in regular dramatic literature was 
mild in spirit. 

The definite allusions of this mild quality in the early 
plays are exemplified in Lyly's The Woman in the Moone,* 
and in Mucedorus, where mere mention of the word is all 
that appears in the written copy.' At times more notice 
was taken of their manners of life, but in a way really 
complimentary to them. For example, in another play o£ 
the same period one of the characters who will "swear, 
drink ale, kiss a wench, go to mass, eat fisTi all Lent, , . . 
shrive me of my old sins afore Easter, and begin new before 
Whitsuntide," called himself in consequence "no Puritan, 
but of the old church."* A Puritan could not object to 
be excluded from that class of men, even though for his 
preciseness he suffered ridicule. Nor could one have taken 
as a serious insult Chapman's An Humorous Days Mirth, 
where a Puritan woman, the wife of Labernele, is given 
' Marsden, Early Puritans, p, 243-45. 
» Primed 1597. " Dodsley, VII, 208. 

* Firit Part 0/ Sir Jehn OldtaslU, IV. 3. 
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a promiiwrnt pan in the action.' She first spears troubled 
in conscience because she has dressed more warmly than 
health requires; it was vanity at first to put on the super- 
fluous clothing, and to remove it will be to waste time i 
ordained for better use. Thus does "one sin draw another 
quickly," she sighs. She has further scruples against 
poetry, and shudders lo hear the vain salutation "my lady- 
ship"; and all superstitious belief in fairies and their Ida 
she sees disillusionized in the newly revealed "true, pure 
light." These were just the points which later satirists were 
constantly harping on ; but the significant thing here is 
that the Puritan woman is given no worse character. She 
suffers herself to be tempted by Lemot, for she has been 
persuaded that in no other way can she prove her virtue; 
but in the end. with perhaps an unchristian pride in the 
extraordinary strength of her purity, she returns unchanged 
to her former secluded life. There is no hint of any 
vicious trait in her character ; her precise way of living and 
her absurd little scruples, undoubtedly common to many 
women of the day, alone were ridiculed by Chapman. 

This is one characteristic type of the Puritan as he was 
brought upon the stage in these years. Undoubtedly, the 
magistrates, who had proved themselves the enemies of the 
players, met their share of attention on the boards. We 
have seen how the theaters were several times censured 
for handling matters concerning the city fathers,* and 
there were probably many complaints like that from Cam- 
bridge, that the students in their plays and revels were 
misusing the free burgesses of the city.' During Elizabeth's 
reign, however, dramatists dared not meddle widi political 
matters unless sure, as Dekker was,* that their satire would 
please. Consequently, their ridicule was at first slight, 
and more often than not left entirely to the inspiraticai of 
the clowns. Such restraint being placed on their freedom 
of speech, and with so little inspiration given them by 

' Especially, pp. 54-60. ' Sec Pari 1, chap. 10, p. 120. 

' State Pafrrs. :6oi, p. 34. ' In the Whan of Babylon. ,^^^1 
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'uritan character itself, the mildness of the reappearance 
of the dissension on the stage is sufficiently explained. 
In this spirit, however, a change was soon to come. The 
lulsc given to Puritan hopes at the Hampton Court Con- 
:nce; the more depraved state of the new court itself; 
id the King's own hatred of Puritan principles, had a two- 
id effect. It developed rapidly the Puritan character in 
;uliarity and oddity, and gave great freedom to players 
use this growing character as they saw fit. The result 
that in the first years of the new century literature 
devoted more attention to the Puritan party, and did its 
best to ridicule for its scruples, and to make odious for its 
supposed vices, the men, and particularly the women, of the 
Puritan persuasion. 

We have seen how passing allusion could be made to the 
Puritans and their preciseness with hardly any feeling o£ 
censure conveyed. But these allusions were often used in 
an offensive manner. When Dekker's heroine, for example, 
calls another an ungodly Puritanical creature, the circum- 
stances would make the use an affront to the Puritan.^ 
Dekker sinned often in this same way. Once it was the 
Devil himself who was said to appear in the form of a 
Puritan,^.— a common association of ideas to Elizabethan 
dramatists,^ which, as used by Middleton, "Do you call us 
■divils? You shall find us puritans," has all the strength 
a threat.* Even more offensive was the application of 
word Puritan, Precisian, or the corresponding adjectives 
tlie most degraded mortals." The frequency of such 
insults to the Puritan character made any reference to it 
<»i the stage objectionable, even the notice taken of the 
'uritanical coyness of Mayberry's wife,^ or the words 
'ield, "Precise and learned Princox."^ In one play ai 

JfDMetl tVAert. 11, i. ' Wistward Ho. p, 310. 

A New Way to Pay Old DiMs. I. i; Match Me in London. II. p. 
A Triek to Cateh thi Old One. IV, 3. 

Makunlmt, V, 2 ; lie of Gulls, III, i ; Westward Ha. p. 392, 307. 
'erthward He, p. i. ' Avttnds for Ladies, III. 3. 
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found Kvcti such passages,' and througboat 
period of our drama these passing allusions to the Puritans* 
or Precisians,* as they were often called, even though in 
themselves but slightly tinged with sarcasm, and even 
though often complimentary to the Puritan character, would 
bring up associations that would anger any one at all in 
sympathy with the class, and would delight the godless, who 
saw in it the bitterest foe to their amusements. In con- 
sequence, early Puritanism, though characterized by noth- 
ing but dignity and extreme sobriety, was exhibited in 
scorn for tlie gratification of its enemies. 

The dramatists, however, did not confine themselves to 
these passing allusions. If they early laughed at the 
seriousness of the Puritan's temper, they gladly sdzed on 
the oddities that grew up gradually in his habits of life and 
manners toward the end of the Queen's reign, and which, 
becoming more and more pronounced as years went on, 
were of course legitimate subjects for comedies of charac- 
ter and manners. The main stronghold of Puritanism lay 
in the middle classes of London societj-. It was the class 
of honest, industrious, sober-lived people among whom hos- 
tility to the stage had spread so rapidly, and from whom 
those magistrates were elected who had fought the play- 
house so bitterly. For these persons, the actors felt no 
particular love. Jonson especially liked to slur the city 
fathers. In the final scene of Every Man in his Humour, 
Justice Clement defended poetry from the disparagement of 
Knowwell, urging that poets were not born every year as 

' Wtilteard ffn, pp. 292, 29s, H^g. 2°1. 3I0. 335. 345. 

' Greene's Tu Quoque, I, p. \rfi\ All Ftiols. Prologue; Norikward So, 
in, I ; Mmeh Me i« Lendnn. II, 161 : Roaring Girl. p. 186 ; If This hi 
net a Good Play, p. 316; Mirry Devil of Edmenton, Dodsley, p. 217 ; 
Blurl, IV, I. V. a ; Mure DissentbUrs besides Wnmen. II, 3 ; Tit Wits, 

V, I. 

• Malcvnlenl, V, 3 ; Renegade, I, 3 ; GamesUr, III, l ; City Wit, II, I. 
V, i; E»gH.sk Moor, V, 3; DeviCs La-w Case, II, 3; Family Bf Love, III, 
3 ; Hey for Honesty. I, i ; News from Plymouth, V, p. l8s ; Duchess of 
Malfi, II. 3 ; Atheist's Tragedy, II, 4. 
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aldermen were, and that more went to the making of a good 
poet than of a sheriff; and, when Kitely with resentment 
stood up for the merchant class, again asserted boldly that 
he would honor a good poet more than the Lx>rd Mayor 
himself. In the companion play/ and in other contempo- 
rary works, more contemptuous allusions are found.'' As 
time went on, their bitterness heightened. We read that in 
1639 a player said on the stage, "The alderman is a base, 
drunken, sottish knave"; and, after repeating the words, 
applied the remark personally, "I mean alderman (William 
Abel), the blacksmith in Holborn,"" Since the authorities 
did their best to silence such plays, they are, accordingly, 
more seldom found. But it was this class, the city mer- 
chants and their wives, whom tlie dramatists liked to 
deride and gull.' 

The play which treats of this bourgeois class most pleas- 
antly is The Knight of the Burning Pestle. Being only an 
amusing representation of the class from which Puritanism 
sprang, it can hardly be called a satire,'^ In it, as the Citi- 
zen's wife is helped to the stage, she significantly remarks, 
"I was ne'er at one of these plays, as they say, before" ; nor 
was she ever more than half assured that her favorite 
apprentice would not be "inveigled by some of these paltry 
players." She had evidently been influenced by Puritan 
teaching, though not sufficiently to keep her from the theater. 
Hence, when Beaumont and Fletcher represent her exceed- 
ingly unconventional actions there, and her realistic appre- 
ciation of the play, they may possibly be laughing at the 
ingenuousness of a backsliding Puritan. Certain other 
Puritan tendencies were exhibited by Nell. She objected to 
"stinking tobacco," a common trait with the Puritan; she 
thought the curtain decorations of "Ralphe and Lucrece," 
as her husband interpreted them, to be "the Confutation of 

H ^ Every Man out of kis Humour, I, i: II. i. 

K# Cynthia's Revels, I, I ; Malcontent. V, 3 ; Bird in the Cage, I, i. 

^P In The Whore New Vamped. State Papers. 1639, p. 529-30. 

^V See, for example, Delcker's cliy plays. ' See II, 4 ; I< 3' 1 
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St Paul"; and. after her tiff with her husband, 
apologetically, "You know we arc all frail and full ol 
infirmities" — a travesty perhaps of Puritan discourse. This 
can hardly be called a satire of Puritanism; but when we 
remember that citizens as well as apprentices joined in 
damning the play, we may believe that its sarcasm was felt 
by persons not far removed from the subjects of our study. 

In many other plays the city classes were ridiculed, but 
nowhere so cleverly as in Beaumont and Fletcher. The 
anon^-mons play, .The Ftirtlan, or, iVidmv of WatUng 
Street,* gives a picture of the home of Widow Plus, whose 
late husband had acquired wealth by grasping means, yet 
was always very punctilious in the religious duties of his 
household, rushing down stairs often only half dressed that 
family prayers might not be late, and ever in his place at 
church, for, as the irreverent Pyeboard said, "he seemed all 
church, and his conscience was as hard as the pulpit." In 
memory of such a husband it was, that Widow Plus had 
vowed never to remarry, and her daughter Frances had 
taken a similar oath. Mary, the youngest, revolted, saying, 
"where I spend one tear for a dead father, I could give 
twenty kisses for a quick husband," and accordingly she 
plotted an elopement with a rich countryman. Her brother, 
too, showed the same filial reverence in his sigh of re- 
lief, "Farewell, old Dad, farewell! I'll be curbed in no 
more," as he felt free to yield to the sinful allurements of 
that wicked pastime, tennis. But with the exception of these 
black sheep, the family, with its servants, was strongly Puri- 
tan. It was this family that Pyeboard, the knavish scholar, 
set out to gull. He had heard their matrimonial plans dis- 
cussed, and, while memory was still fresh, by an apparent 
power of divination divulged them — to Mary's infinite vex- 
ation. He pretended, also, to call in the evil one to aid in 
finding the gold chain which he himself had hidden. By 
these evidences of supernatural power, he and his friend so 

'Written possibly by Middleton; printed 1607. See especially, 11. 

1 ; 1. I. 
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lilured the widow and her elder daughter 
about to forget their vows and yield to the proffered suitors, 
when the timely intervention of a nobleman, and his dis- 
closure of the roguerj-, saved them. This is not the most 
biting part of the play's satire of the Puritans. We have 
omitted the endearing epithets, "Puritanicall scrape-shoes," 
"flesh o' Good Fridays," "church-peeling," "holy -paring," 
"religious outside," and so on ; we shall have occasion to 
return to the hypocrisy of the holy family, as it is repre- 
sented ; but the portion of the plot above outlined serves to 
show how at an early date the Puritan families on the stage 
were ignominiously humbled by sharpers of all kinds. 

Such general ridicule, however, of middle class London 
life is the smallest part of the subject under consideration. 
The dramatists scrutinized carefully the habits and manners 
of the Precisians, and each little peculiarity, either common 
to all, or only occasional, was carefully magnified for public 
exhibition. As the sect, if such it can be called, was first 
^marked by gravity and serious attention to duty, it was for 
^is first satirized. Their sobriety appeared incomprehensi- 
He to the players, and to the gayer set of Englishmen. We 
have already recalled one extended representation of their 
serious conduct ; and in the early days of Dekker and Jonson 
the references multiplied. Already the gloom had settled on 

Keir countenances. In Cynthia's Revels is the dialt^ue:' 
What a set face Ihe genllewomaa bas. as she were still 
going to a sacrifice 1 
O, she is 
look 
lie same serious demeanor is mentioned by Dekker and ] 
Day; and, in the preface to the first edition of Troilus \ 
and Cressida, their general deportment receives comment.' 
jiother peculiarity of manner which the Puritans appar- | 
|ltiy adopted at this time, if one is to believe the players, i 
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' Weilward Ho. p. agg ; Law Tricks, V, p. 86 ; Blurt, V, ! 




ft habitual naal twang,' which, with the pious rnanner 
of tumiiif; up devoutly the whites of the eyes,* became to 
many an essential feature of precisianism. Such behavior 
•eemed an unwarrantetl subversion of nature to the opposi- 
tioD, and, especially to indq)endent Jonson, a conscious 
affection. As one of his characters expressed it:* 
li I* pruclilanitm to altet ihai 
W)ib austere judgtneni, thai is givcD by nature. 

At best such deportment was interpreted by the critics as 
Pliarisaical ostentation, and at worst as the veil assumed 
by hypocrisy. 

In addition to their personal gravity, the Puritans, who 
aimed at Biblical simplicity of life, felt a justifiable aversion 
to the gay attire and the absurd fashions of the day — the 
big breeches or "slops," the poked ruffs, and so on. Many 
were the witticisms which this exhibition of common sense 
called forth from the other party.* As Valentine's rivals 
heartlessly strip him of his calling attire, he at last defies 
them :° ^^m 

These breeches are mine own, ^^^| 

Puichas'd and pa[d (or withoul your compiission, ^^^| 

And Christian breeches, founded in Black-Friars, ^^1 

And so I will maintain 'em. 

The Puritans' plain garments and close-cut hair met with 
ridicule. Similarly, their abstention from popular fads set 
them apart from men. They looked on smoking as a sin, 
whether commonly because the Puritan type of nose, like 
the "Ase of Clubs" as Chapman described it,* made the use 
of tobacco as uncomfortable for all the brethren as it was 
for his hot-livered little weaver, we do not know ; but the 
' TAt Cast i"j AUirtd, I. a : AUkcmist, III, s : Covent Garden. 11, 3 ; 
SngUsh Moor. V, 3. 

* Family of Levi, III, 3 ; Cooke, How a Man, etc.. Ill, 3. 

* Catt is Alltred, II, 3. 

* Tu QuBfue, I, p. 19a ; Jfovi a Man, III, 3 ; Wit withaal Monty, II, 
4; Family of Lovf, I, 3; Hfy for Honesty. IV, i; The Wits, III, a; 
News from PlymcHlh. V, p. tS*. etc., mention 

' Wit iiHtAoul Monty, IH, 4. * Monsieur D'Oli 
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ijudice, at all events, was often remembered.' More ] 
strangely, as it now seems, their aversion to profanity was 
often noted; but profanity, too, in those days was a fad, , 
id a necessary part of a man's education. "He's no pre- 
i^an, that I'm certain of, ... I have heard him 
said Kileiy no more frankly than many others,* So 
reproving the use of oaths or in commenting on "Sunday 
Fletcher called them, the dramatists intended 
:kery of Puritan scruples.^ Tlie coyness of women in 
rd to jests drew like attention. ■* It was their precise 
ways which especially roused the derision of the stage, and 
which served as a source of unfailing humor for the actors' 
reply. 

Another trait of the English Puritan to be most frequently ,_ 
satirized was what may be called their religious demon- 
strativeness. Many an Englishman who had no sympathy 
with the vices of the age saw no reason why the Christian 
of that day should make his belief more manifest in his 
demeanor or conversation than old-time churcli people had 
done. To such, many of the little scruples already noted 
seemed useless marks of conscience. They were impressed, 
consequently, by the conspicuous belief in the Bible evinced 
by the Puritans in their baptism, who discarded the time- 
honored English names, and christened their sons and 
daughters with descriptive epithets and strange sounding 
Hebrew words, which, if Mr. Shandy's philosophy was , 
sound, might reasonably be expected to blast their future | 
careers. Such persons would enjoy the many travesties 
popularized by the dramatists— Zeal- of-t he- Land Busy, Win- 
the-Fight Littlewit, Tribulation Wholesome, Ananias and 
These were all a common source of amusement 
a large class of people ; and Cartwright's song :' 

Dutch CourUaan, III, 3 ; fTnigAt of ike Burning PtslU, I, 3. 
Every Mas in kU Hnmotir. Ill, 2 ; If this he not a good PJay, p. 316 
' If this be not a goad Play, p. 316; Ma^k Marriage, V. 3 ; Fair Maid I 
of the Exchange, p, 60 ; Woman's Prise, II. 2, 
Chapman, All Feel's, Prologue. 
The Ordinary, IV, 1, 
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Uy iiani«'c not TribuUUon. 
Nor holy Ananias : 
I was bapiii'd in fashion. 
Out vicar did bold bias, 

was without doubt rcmlily appreciated. These names became 
one of the marks of Precisianism; "I have Aminadabs and 
Abrahams to my godsons" said one in self-commendation;' 
and undoubtedly many agreed with Jonson that the names 
Tribulation, Restraint. Long Patience, and the like, were 
' "aflcclcd only for glory, and to catch the ear of the 
disciple."' 

Just as absurd seemed the Puritans' phraseolt^' appro- 
priated from the Scriptures, and their involved figures of 
speech and (lights of rhetoric. The Muses' Looking Glass 
gives some choice specimens of this form of satire; the 
mock Puritan in Amends for Ladies roughly parodies it: 
"Most frequently, madam, unworthy vessel that I am to 
partake or retain any of the delicious dew that is there dis- 
tilled.'" But quotations elsewhere given will exemplify suf- 
ficiently this form of humor. Similarly, their method of 
addressing one another, the terms brother and sister, zeal- 
ous professor, true light, and so on, all became an important 
part of the dramatists' stock in trade. One who reads at 
all in the sermons or religious literature of the time notices 
at once how deeply the Puritan mind was impregnated with 
Hebrew phrase and feeling. It came of their close and 
reverent reading of the Scriptures ; and, however exces- 
sive at times, the peculiarity of style, even in those writers 
not usually classed as literary, is strong and dignified. The 
dramatists, however, were as oblivious to the cause as they 
were deaf to the charm of the trait, and they saw nothing 
but folly in this outward demonstration of religious faith. 

There are two plays of the later drama which picture the 
demon strati veness of the Puritan's temper as carried into 
affairs of real life, and, it may be worth noting, both were 

' Famify of LcTie. HI, 3 ; The Parspu'i Wtdding, p, 385. 

• AtckemUt, III, 2. < Ammds for Ladiis, III, 3. ^^^ 
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^^pwritten by prominent dmrdunoi. In ooe of tfmn, TUl 
Ordinary, by Cartwright, Sir Christapbcr, the cnntc. is ml 
caricature of the Puritan. His talk is of tmbzDowcd idolt ] 
and his ovm holy cause, ooe whom his feOcnrs call "cnstnon- ] 
thumper" and "good Israel In^nraliaa,'' and whose UUtfl 
career they thus depict:' I 

I shall live lo see tbec ■ 

I Stand is > ^laj-bosse door with ihj long box, fl 

TI17 haU-fiDwn litiraiT, smd dy SBiall bookc M 

Buf a good godl; sernwa, g«nd(n>m — I 

A jndginml shown npoa > knot of dtvnkirda : V 

A piil 10 pur^ oat poptry : The titc I 

And death oE Katharine Stabbs. I 

The caricature is uot consistently maintained;* and the I 
most characteristic feature of the play, to which we shall 
recur, is its reference to the Pilgrim Fathers. But it ridi- 
cules, also, the demonstrative zeal of the parson, and to this . 
we call attention, ■ 

In the later play. The City Match, by Jasper Mayne, wcl 
find one of the most complete representations of militant ■ 
Puritanism.' There the young girl Susan, through the 
instruction of her Puritan preceptress. Mistress Scruple, 

I had become a true member of the band. Under the name 
Dorcas she was ser^'ing in the play as maid to the upstart 
lady Aurelia. and the light within her was not let to shine 
iuiseen. Her precise ways, the holy "turD-up" of her 
«yes, her nasa! twang, her sighs "an ell long," and her rail- 
ing nn discipline were so unceasing that Aurelia was dis- 
tracted. She was weary of such talk, she complained. 
Never was she dressed without a sermon, and without being 
made to prove by text the lawfulness of curling-irons and 
. fashions, and just when it was in primitive times that jewels 
rwere worn. So weary of it had she become that she vowed 
I to her confidential adviser, the matrimonial agent, that she 
Eivould rather do her own starching and ironing to the niin 
E her hands than put up with it longer. She, however, 

3. * Kit speaks of the cobblers In the white surplice, 

■ See I. 5 ; II. I ; II. 1 : IV. 3. 
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was not the only one to siififer llic affliction of the girl's 
unnagging zeal. One day when left in an outer room dur- 
ing a call, Dorcas turned to the parrot, since no human 
sinner was in ;tiglit, and so converted it that afterwards it 
spoke nothing but Knox's works, "So there's a parrot 
lost," Aurclia sighed in despair. And when even parrots 
failed her. Dorcas' light stiU shone among the vanities (A 
her mistress's wardrobe:' 



She works leligious pctticijats ; for flowers 

She'll make church-histories. Her needle doth 

So Binclitf Rij cushionels ; besides. 

My smock -sic eves have such holy cmbioideries. 

And aio »o learned, Ihal 1 fear in time 

Alt m; tippatcl will be quoted by 

Some pure 
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Yet in spite of Mistress Scruple's care in weaning Dorcas 
from the sins of the flesh; in spite, too, of the pains Mr. 
Scruple had taken, working as earnestly for the g^rl as 
ever he had worked over a Tuesday lecture, Dorcas was 
only too glad at the first opportunity to lay aside the Scrip- 
tural name and holy garb, to forsake the congregation at 
St Antlin's, and to become again plain Sue, and the bride 
of the gallant Plotwell. 

This satire on the demonstrative, militant nature of Puri- 
tan religion is very clever, and in every respect pure and 
gentlemanly. It is in pleasing contrast to the usual sco£E- 
ing at the vehemence of the ignorant parsons. Mayne 
made only one reference to the Geneva weavers and their 
black dress, who had left the loom for conscience' sake — a 
theme utilized by others for some of the bitterest and 
coarsest sarcasm.' The anti-Martinists mentioned them in 
their tracts. When even Massinger, whose moral purpose 
and respect for religious feeling were far higher than those 
of his fellows, spoke of the learned botcher and zealous cob- 

' Undoubtedly a humorous exaggeration. Yet the Same is mentioned 
by John Taylor. (See Fletcher's /^ig-i/ fVolitr. Ill, 4, n.) 
Thus may a Brownists zealous ruffe in print, 
Be lurn'd lo paper ; anj a play writ in'l. 
' Ciiy Match, V, I. 
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r at Amsterdam/ there were naturally many such allusions 
from less moral dramatists. Day brought in a "most precise 
& illiterate expositor," representing him as open to bribery 
and viciousness.' The dramatists were equally fond of refer- 
ring to the silenced ministers. In The Silent Woman True- 
wit exclaims, "Slight 1 get one of the silenced ministers: 
a zealous brother would torment him purely," to which 
parallels may be fotmd in other plays." The players forgot 
that the silenced pastors were often the most learned and 
cultured men of the old church, who were forced to leave 1 
their pulpits, and regarded the less learned men who uprose 
as the highest type of the Puritan preacher. 

If the dramatists felt no respect for the Puritan divine, 
their respect for the dissenters' service was no greater. 
Undoubtedly, the Puritans did introduce a mode of exhorta- 
tion new both in style and form. Their method was to j 
divide their discourse into two main parts, first, the "doc- 
trine," or exposition of the text, and then its "use," or 
^plication, both of which separated logically into many 
inches, each in its own turn minutely divided. Jonson 
s fond of using this distinction, and in no very respectful 
ray. For example. Needle says, "He hath begun three 
draughts of sack in doctrines, and four in uses" ;* and even j 
Ford, who has practically nothing to say against the Puri- 
^Jans, employs the word in this technical sense." The 
^^pgth of these sermons, also, did not escape attention. 
^^pVen the words of tlie valorous lieutenant, when his 
^^riends were trying to drag him from the battle, "I am 
not come to the text yet," is probably an allusion to the 
endurance of the nonconforming divine.* In form, deliv- 

fand bareness of surroundings these discourses seemed 
.urd to those used to form as well as to matter. Yet 
Tl 
Si. 
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> Tit Rencgado, I. i. ' He of Gull, HI. I. 

* SiUnI Woman, II. 4; also, Covcat Garden Wci^ 
Hmtsiy, III. 3. 

* Sfagititic Lady, III. 3 ; Lave Restored ; Woman'i 
tlons Ihe " seven branches " of divisioi 

* Perkin Warberk. IV, 3. ' Humor 
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in even stronger contrast with the dignity of the Established 
Church wer« the impromptu prayers of the Dissenters. One 
o( lhc8<- is dcscril>ed for us: "A pretty wooden sentence in 
a preamble to an exercise, where tlie reader prayed that 
men of his coat might grow up like cedars to make good 
wainscot in the House of Sincerity."' Why such strangely 
wordcti petitions should be preferred to the dignified forms 
of the Prayer Book, many besides the godless could not 
sec. Bartholomew Fair ridicules this religious life in all 
its forms — the "dry grace" at meals, droned out while the 
meat on the board forgot that it had been that day in the 
kitchen, the disputes on predestination, the "sober drawn 
exhortation of six hours, whose better part was hum-ha- 
hum,"' and the prayers groaned out with a zeal so great 
that the petitioner's buttons would sometimes burst, or the 
spirit leave him entirely. It was this aspect of Puritan 
worship that seemed absurd to many Englishmen. It mat- 
tered not whether it was in sermon or prayer, in prophecy, 
as they called their prayer-meeting, or in the exercise, or 
over the Psalm Book, the irregular and democratic char- 
acter of the "discipline" roused only the mirth of the opposite 
party,' 

It happens, therefore, that all actors speak derisively of 
the devotional zeal of tlie Puritans. Many are the allusions 
to the noisy discussions at a Puritan lecture, where to 
"talke and make a noise" was believed to be the only lesson 
learned,* and where all sorts of needless questions were 
debated. So the thoughtful Puritan was asked, "Come 
hither, what is hammering in your head now? Is't not 
some Synodical question to put unto the brethren, concem- 

^ Family of Lmit. Ill, 3. Tkt Wbkbk-s Prite. Ill, a, mentions a 
prayer conceived " oul of the mediuiion of fal veal." 

' Also Alchcmtjl, III, a ; Brotoe noies the same inionatfon, CovenC 
GardiH. 11, 3. 

" For these points see, The Witty Fair One. Ill, 4 ; Mayor of Quin- 
ierough, V. 1; TAt Chaitcts, 1, 5; iV'' ■wilAout Money. V, 1; The Dutch 
CeurUtan. IV, 2; Ahhemisl. II, r; Silent Woman, V, i; Duehesa of Malfi. 
IV, 2. ' Wisliuard Ho, p. ag9. 
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Whitsonales and Maygames?"' For the schisniatics 
were famous for their love of contenticm. Dekker mentions 

fondness for controversy ; and in a quarrel wer money 
le of the combatants is told to maintain his point "stifly; 
as a Puritan does contention,"' Such enthusiasm they 
could not account for. The vigorous gesticulation of tlie 
ministers has already been noted ; and equally famous was 
flie fervency of the la>men, particularly of the women, who^ 
trusting to inspiration, ventured to expound the Scriptures 
and to exhort. One of the characters of the Woman Hater 
fdt that "strained stru^Ung" within hira of prophetic 
desire.' Such "sanctified zeal," as it was called, made the 
Puritan seem to the actor a crazed zealot.* Don John 
The Chances,^ as a final proof of the conjuror's pow< 
over the Devil, asks: 



Can he lie squibs in their tails, and fire 1 
Or make 'em eai a bawling Puritan. 
Whose sancrified zeal shall rumble like : 



earthquaki 

and the worst case in Dekker's madhouse is the Puritan, 
The women especially were represented as victims of the 
monomania. The gipsies of Jonson's mask pray that their 
sovereign may be untroubled by the disturbing noises of the 
day, and include in their petition immimity from "the loud 
pure wives of Banbury." Such a woman was Mistress 
Polish in The Magnetic Lady, who could dispute with 
doctors of divinity and the Spittle preachers, and "find out" 
the Arminians,^ Jonson gives as good a picture of the 
house ruled by such a woman as Dickens does in his Pick- 
wick Papers of the nonconformist of the last century. 
With a precise wife, he says, "you must feast all the 
silenced brethren, once in three days ; salute the sisters 

> Covinl Garden. II, 2. 

* Roaring Girl, p. I86. Also Dalch Courlei 
Curate, IV, 5. 

' The Woman Hater. III. 3 ; The Wit!. IV, 3 Cboaise lee 

*The abjective was common property; see The Jovial Crew, II, j 
371 ; The DrviVs Law Cast, I. a. ' V, s. 

Heneil Whore. V. 2. ■■ Mag,ietic Lady, I, i 
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cntcrlam the whole family, or wood of them ; and hear 
long-winded exercises, singings an<l chatcchisings, which 
you are not given to, and yet must give for ; to please the 
zealous matron your wife, who, for the holy cause, will 
cozen you over and above."' For such enthusiasts the 
dramatists could find no place on earth sufficiently secluded ; 
and Dckker went even a step further. It was "an Arch- 
great Puritane" of his who entered the lower world with a 
burning zeal to consume the wicked and to chastise the 
foul fiend,' It was but a little soul, having been dwarfed 
with too much lively exercise of spirit upon earth, and 
crooked like those of his companions with never going 
upright; hut Pluto feared to admit him and his holy band, 
lest granting them even once a foothold, his realm could 
never be delivered of the pest. 

A new and milder form of ridicule of the practical and 
everyday nature of the Puritan's religion is introduced by 
the host in The Merry Devil of Edmonton, who says to 
his fellow poacher in the dark of the night. "Smith. I see 
by thy eyes thou hast been reading a Httle Geneva print.'" 
These works of the Puritan divine, the dramatist, if from 
nothing but a spirit of retaliation, would not forget. Some 
of their titles are deservedly ridiculed. Such sentences as, 
"How well the sound can salve the sick man's grief,"* are 
burlesques of that popular bod< of Becon. The Sick Mans 
Saive, read by penitent Quicksilver during his imprison- 
ment," or of that equally attractive work by Perkins, The 
Salve for a Sick Man. Parodies of such titles were fre- 
quent The wares cried out by the fallen parson, "the pill 
to purge out popery" ; the Physik for Fortune, Losenges 
of Sanctified Sincerity; and the One Hundred Godly Les- 
sons, are all cases in point." Often they were mentioned 
without parody, in the belief that the readers could supply 

■ Silent Woman. II, i. 

' If this be not a good Play, V, end. ' p. aaC. 

* Dumi UrnigAt, III. I. * Easlward Ho, V, 

* See MaltonUnt, III, i ; London CAanticUrrs, sc. 3. See 
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^■pie mirth. Thus we read of Crowley's School of Virtue, of 
I Robert Wisdom's Translation of the Psalms,' and of tbe 
religious works of Robert Greene, as well as of the divines, 
"Decalogue" Dod, Cai\-in. Knox, Marshall and Case.' In 
the mask on the Soots' entry into England in 1640, tbe 
poet asked whence came the spark then flying irom Calvin's 
Geneva tinder-box, and with defiant humor answered : 

If Kdoz were he tbai broaghi it fiisl io plaj, 
I see no help bul koocks must end the fiaj. 

Still better are the allusicxis to Fox and his famous Book i 
of Martyrs. Cartwright describes the ilhistraticms of the j 
old editioDs,* I 

tWith a long label oui o" your moulb, like those I 

In Fox's book, just like a juggler dtawing I 

Riband out of his ihroal. I 

'i'hese attractive drawings may have been partly responsible ' 
for the household popularity of the Martyrs, which, we 
find implied, held its own place in English sitting rooms.* 
The enormous popularity of such literature — we read 
Bayly's Practice of Piety in its 71st edition — ^Jonson could 
not understand. Twice he referred to Bayly's work. In 
the Magnetic Lady a character takes solemn oath upon it.* 
And in the Gipsies Metamorphosed one of the wanderers 
filches it from the pocket of the straight-laced Christian. 
Conscientious search is made for the book, during which it 
becomes evident that its owner's grief is chiefly for the little 
ballad Whoop Barnaby which had been taken with it ; and 
if such were his feelings, we need not be surprised that the 
deft-fingered gipsy should have thrown The Practice of 
piety away in disgust. 

It was not alone the absurdity of the titles of this class J 
* TAe Eldir Brothir. IV. 4 ; The Ordinary, III, 5 1 ^rmt /rem Pfy- I 
tUh, III, p. 155. J 

' Dod ia the Ordinary ; Calvin in the masque quoled in part In tin | 
Hist. MSS. Com. App. 10 3'ed Rep., p. 83 ; Knox in the Ordinary, IV, ] 
5 ; ihe Cily Match. II. 2 ; the masque ; Greene in Mad QiMfU, 11, I. ] 

' Ordinary. 1, 3. * fVitty Fair Om. 11, i. » IV, I. I 
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of religion* writing, nor its practical nature and cotn^e- 
hmsivc detail that attrartcd the satirists. It is remembered 
how frequently these hooks condemned theatrical perforto- 
anccs and the profession of the actor, and to the players 
turn about seemed fair jilay. Those txxAs, especially, whi<£ 
attacked the vices of the age were popular targets for the 
RCtors' shafts. George Wither 's Abuses Siripi and Whipt, 
whicli had attacked the stage, we find mentioned in 
plays.' Fletcher referred to a similar work, The Myrrour 
for Magistrates; nor was Stubbcs forgotten by his many 
friends.* Bromc mentions the extraordinary piety of 
Katherine Stubbes, of whose virtuous life Philip Stubbes 
had written; Cartwright noticed her as we have seen; 
and Cooke alludes to the story in The Aiiatomie of Abuses 
of the fastidious lady who had allowed the Devil to p<rfte 
her ruff, when all maids had failed to suit her, and who 
was finally carried ofT by him as his own. 

But of course Prynne and Hisiria-Mastix received the 
largest part of such attention. Twice Beaumont and 
Fletcher advert to it,"' once by name, but the other time as 



A book new piinled againi 
Hasquing, May-poles ; a n 
Apdfull of Cables. 



4 
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Several such indirect allusions occur. One by Ford 
the contempt thrown on liberal studies "by such as 
on their own singularity,'"' and another by Carew, who 
describes the privileges of his Momus in a way applicable 
to Prynne.' Dorcas, in the City Match, referred to the 
'TxKjk that suffer'd martyrdom" — for Histrio-Mastix had 
been publicly burned ; and her mistress mentioned not it 
alone, but also the Neivs from Ipswich, for which Prynne 
Jifases' Lceking Glass, p. 40-1; The trtitl 



' A Jovial Crtvi. toward 
Breiktt, 11 ; Timi Vindicated. 

' NigAl Walitr. Ill, 3 ; 0>url Bfggar, HI, 
Grime's Tu Quegue, I, ga. 

• mghl tVaiier. Ill, 4, 3. • Zefe's Sacrifice. 

' Ceelum Srilantiicnm . p. 196, Muses' Library Edition. 
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suffered his second pillorying.' At that time Burton stood 
with him, and twice he is associated with "Scribe Prynne," 
who suffered by a "just sentence of the Star-Chamber."' 
Shirley and Hey wood made more extended references. 
Shirley dedicated A Bird in a Cage to Master William 1 
Prynne, beginning his mock address to the "inimitable 
Mecenas" with the words, "The fame of your candour and 1 
innocent love to learning, especially to that musical part ' 
of humane knowledge. Poetry, and in particular to that 
which concerns the stage and scene (yourself, as I hear, 
having lately written a Tragedy)." He then, in no very 
humane spirit, called attention to the appropriateness of his | 
title, Prynne being in prison; and urged him to print all 1 
later discoveries in his "next book of Digressions." Hey- | 
wood, who had almost nothing to say against the Puritans, 1 
three times felt called upon to reply to the calumniator of 
the art that he had so sturdily defended.' And very | 
significantly, it was once in a play which deals with a theme 
wholly unfit for either comedy or tragedy. The third time 
his words are interesting, because at the end of the address 
to Sir Henry Appleton he expressed the hope that before 
the next term he would be able to pen another apology for 
poetry in answer to its great opponent. He had nothing 
new, however, to say for the drama, and the personal nature 
of this reply would have detracted from the merit of his 
earlier Apology. These answers to Prynne are character- 
ized by a seriousness of tone that contrasts significantly with 
the bantering hostility of other references ; the temper of 
Prynne's book, and the punishment that it brought him, had 
made clear to all the gravity of the situation, as the later 
lays of the great controversy in church and state drew near, 
I This whole tendency to a more conscientious ordering of I 
■> City Afalch. 11, i, 2; III, 3. 
T.» Magndu Lady, I, I ; III, 4 : Hey for Honisty. IV, 1 ; Sad Shepherd, | 

^A Prologue spaken to their Sacred MagesHes, at Hampton C 
WaydfTi-tfiad mil Last, To tAe trader,- TheEnglish Travtller, Addrttt't 
p j'lV Henry Appleten. 
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life, and a man careful attention to the duties of a Christian, 
was the result of the Puritans' belief in the intimacy of 
man's relations with Ood. They were grave and earnest, 
because they regarded the ideal life to have been such ; th^ 
were zealous, because they believed so thoroughly that the 
time for regeneration had come ; their sermons were minuie 
and comprehensive, because tlicy sought to avoid temptation 
in all its forms, and unadorned with ceremonies, because 
they regarded material things as obstacles in the communion 
of the soul with God. For the Puritan there were but 
two main categories — right and wrong; and the latitude 
left to personal inclination in "things indifferent," as they 
were called, constantly diminished as first one, then another 
of the open questions was placed in the firmly defined class 
of things wrong. The appearance and behavior of the 
Puritans was marked, as we have seen, by their scruples 
against many litde things then held essential in dress and 
manners. As time went on, their austerity increased. This 
development of character is exemplified in the lives of 
Milton and Colonel Hutchinson. The latter was a country 
gentleman gifted by nature with a love of music and a zest 
for country games. But as the seriousness of life grew 
upon him, one after another of its pleasures yielded to 
a sense of dutj-; the joy of life in its buoyant fulness 
was gone. A similar development in both the life and the 
writing of the great Puritan poet is known to all. The 
opposing party, however, even those of it who must have 
had misgivings in regard to the conduct of the age, failed 
to see why things not radically wrong should be set aside 
by the Puritan ; and of course pet^le connected with the 
theaters, who cared less than many others for propriety, 
saw nothing in the spirit but a target for their scorn. 

The growth of these Puritan scruples is well illustrated 
by the increase of sentiment against the forms of the 
Episcopal church. "In things indifferent I am tractable," 
lightly remarked one of Massinger's characters, thinking 
probably of these prejudices.^ Vestments had been held a 

' Ci/ji Madam, V, 3. ^^H 
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^^Khing indifferent by the divines who first drew away from * 
^^Bie old ceremonies. But in later years the repugnance 
^^Hleepened, till the Dissenters were supposed to regard "a 
^^pan in a stirplesse to be the ghost of Heresy,"' and till even 
^^Hiis comparison passed current, "H' has turned his stomach, j 
^^Bbr all the world like a Puritan's at the sight of the sur- ; 
^B plice."° Similarly, their objection to church organs, those . 
"Babylonian bag-pipes," cathedral bells, the Prayer Boc^ j 
with its rubric, or to anything connected with the bishops, I 
became conspicuous.* Their extreme antipathy to fast daya j 
and Lenten observance could then be stated as a prejudice:* 
That allows ug lo eat flesh. 

I III Lent, though it be rotten, cathcr than be J 

Thought super siidoue. I 

When we remember what the Puritans were forced to J 
feudure, and how church ceremonies developed steadily ] 
iDward conformity with the usages of England's old enemy, ] 
pie Church of Rome, such growth of Puritan abhorrence of I 
Episcopacy appears only logical. 

The English communion, however, never received the 
full measure of hatred bestowed by the Puritan upon the 
Romish ceremonies ; and especially after the court inclined 
to Catholicism, stage ridicule of this hatred became com- i 
mon. Scarcely had the irate father called to yonng Gabriel, ] 
"What do you gape and shake the head at there," when 
sorrowful recollections of his son's religious bent prompted 
the answer, "I'll lay my life he has spied the little Crosse 
upon the new Church yond, and is at defiance with it."* 
Nor was he far astray ; Gabriel was gazing in horror at a ] 
' Fine Companion. I. 4. ' Match at Midnight. I, p. 14. ' 

* Bird in a Cagi. Dedication ; Fine Companion, I, 4 ; SpanisA Curati, 
IV. 5; Bartholomew Fair; The Alehemisl. HI. 3; Family of Love, III, 
3 ; Muses' Looking Class, II, 3 ; Hey for Honesty. HI, 3 ; Ordinary, I. 
I ; also Family of Lave. Ill, 3 ; IV, I. 

* Renegado. I, I ; also, Family of Love. Ill, 3 ; Ordittary, IV, 5 ; Tht 
Puritan, see above. I 

' Covent Garden SVeed/d. I, i : also, Tie of Guls, III. i (Romish things I 
^^ia general); The Parson's Wedding. I, 3; Humour out of Breath. Ill, 3. 1 
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yoiing girt decked out in all the sinful splendor of an 
"idolatrous painted image." The use even of the symbol 
of the cross in church ceremonies was strictly avoided as a 
relic of jjopery. This we see reflected in the scruples of 
the Puritan gossips, who, on meeting at lite mother's bed- 
side, express the hope that the christening is to be done 
without idolatry or superstition, "after the pure manner of 
Amsterdam."' Playwrights also noted the similar feeling 
toward the ring;' and the aversion to the word "mass," 
so deep that even the word Christmas was banned, and all 
sorts of synonyms — "Christ-tide," "nativity pie" — substi- 
tuted. This, undoubtedly, is only slightly exaggerated; 
but the strokes of the cartoonist are easily recognizable 
where the zealous Rabbi at the Fair "with sanctified noise" 
assails and overthrows the "apocrj-phal wares" of the gin- 
gerbread woman, her "basket of popery, nest of images, 
and whole legend of gingerwork."' More delicately Ran- 
dolph caricatures a hatred of Rome so bitter that Samari- 
tanism was abhorred — "good works are merely popish and 
apocryphal," and so uncompromising that even virtue itself 
was severely scrutinized, lest a cardinal virtue should unwit- 
tingly be harbored: 

C ard in al - vi itu e s , 

Nexl to pope-virtues, are most impious, 

Bishop-virtues arc unwarrantable.* 

For at mention of the pope, the Puritan on the stage g^^ied 
in horror,' 

Much of this sort of ridicule is really absurd, and dram- 
atists seem to have been more within their province in deal- 
ing with the Puritan scruples against pastimes and sports. 
^ Zeal-of-the-Land Busy had been a baker by trade, but had 
given it up because his cakes were used at May-games, mor- 

' Chaste Maidin Chtapdde, III, 2. 
■^^ Bartholomew fair; Ordinary. IV, 5. 

* Sea Hey for Homily . Ill, 3, for an imitation of this satire of Jonsou. 

* Muses' Looking Glass, I, r, IV, i; also Tke Ordinary, III, 5; IV, 5. 
'Birdina Cagi, IV, i. 
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"ices, marriage feasts and other sinful festivities. This i^ 

reflection of the dramatists' real feelings. In all serious- 
less Jonson assured the Puritan lecturers that they need not 
least to their hearers' 

Scrupulous bones ; 
As whether a Christian may hawk or hunt. 

Fletcher was greatly impressed with this part of their doc-i 
trine. He humorously described the rallying of the female 
neighbors in support of husband-beleaguered Maria as rash 
enough to venture to raise even a May-pole "against the 
sovereign peace of Puritans."* For to him the Puritar 
were' 

Stubborn, precise puppies 
Thai turn all useful and allow'd conlentmenls 
To scabs and scruples— hang "em, cap on- worshippers. 

Naturally the Stuart sovereigns' Declaration of Lawft^M 
Sports and the opposition it aroused figure somewhat in the 
plays. There was young Gabriel in Covent Garden Weeded^ 
who, with the "brethren of the separation," "had nothing 
but hang'd the head . . , ever since Holiday sports 
were cried up in the Countrey."* Of course the Puritan 
objection to bear-baiting and stage-plays was often spoken 
of. England was no longer merry England to the theatrical 
party; and when Shorthose and Humphrey are torn away 
from their city friends and pleasures by the whim of their 
mistress, the worst curse that they invoke upon her, as the 
horses are turned toward her country home, is that the 
journey may be cold and cheerless, devoid of all joys, no, 
"not a fiddle" left, "but all preach'd down with puritans."* 

The Puritan opinion of bear-baiting is most happily pic- 
tured by Brome in that strange play The Antipodes." It3_ 

' Tht AUhimijt, in. a. 

• Woman's Prize, II, 4. Also, News from Plymovch, V, pp. 185, 1 

• Wild GoBii Chase. I, 2 ; Spanish Curate. Ill, a. 

• CDvent GardcH Weidtd, I, I ; The Ordinary. I. i. 
' Wit -mithoHt Money, III, 1 ; also The Puritan. I. x {aversion 

I tennis) ; Covtnt Garden, 11, a (May-games); Muses' Looking Glass. 
' IV, I. 
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I, Pcre^ne, as a result of a boyish passion for Mande- 
▼ffle and other veracious annalists, can think of nothing 
more present or practical than Prester John and Cathay. 
To cure him. the physician pretends to be a great traveler, 
and promises to ccmiluct the yonth to the longed-for Anti- 
podes, where, he says, the natives speak and loc^ just like 
Englishmen, btit behave in ways exactly opposite to theirs. 
Then Peregrine is put to sleep. When he awakes, after a 
tedious voyage, as he is made to believe, to the Antipodes, 
the stage prepared by tlie doctor is ready, tm which the 
actors are to play the parts of the men beneath London. 
Peregrine is delighted with the queer behavior of the sup- 
posed citizens. He is particularly astonished when an old 
woman feebly advances spelling out, as best her dim eyes 
will permit, an advertisement of that royal pastime, bear- 
baiting, and the coming match between the tanners and the 
butchers. As she reads, a girl to all appearances thoroughly 
English, hears her and rebukes the folly of age: 



Fie Granny fie. can no perswasioDS, 
Threainings, no blowes prevaile, but you'll persist 
In these prophane and Diabolicall courses. 
To follow Bear bailings, when you can scarce 
Spell out ihcir Bills with spectacles? 



n 



But the grandmother has outlived the sober days of her 
maidenhood, the time has come for her to sow her wild 
oats, and though her eyes are dim, she refuses to abandon 
the pastime as long as she can see the sport, or even while 
the ncMse and scent of combat can reach her. 

This is amusing ridicule of the sober-going English people 
who abhorred the Bear Garden and its sport The same play 
preserves something of tlie dramatic warfare. In the Anti- 
podes, of course, the players are Puritans, and "among the 
sober sisterhood" have learned to speak "demurely" ; and 
the city magistrates there love poetry as thoroughly as 
London aldermen loved custard. Like Nell, in The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle, Peregrine's mother has never before 
seen a play. She enjoys it greatly and interrupts 
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constantly, while her husband sits by her side fearful lest 
she learn vice or fall in love witli one of the actors — just 
the mistrust of the stage fell by real Puritans. 

In many other places the same Puritan aversion is men- 
tioned. Middleton once deplored the uncertainty and haz- 
ard of the actors' calling, since they knew not "when to 
play, for fearful fools [an allusion to the closing of the 
theaters in plague time] ; where to play, for puritan fools; 
nor what to play, for critical fools."' The unknown author, 
also, of the preface of the first edition of Troiltts and Cres- 
sida wrote, 'Were but the vaine names of commedies 
changed for the titles of commodities, or of playes for pleas, 
you should see all those grand censors, that now stile them 
such vanities, flock to them for the maine grace of their 
gravities." The aversion, however, to which Cartwright, 
Fletcher and Brome allude was not a question of mere 
nomenclature. Webster came closer to the truth, when, as 
I think, he adverts to the Puritan detestation of the lasci- 
vious language of plays.' After taking her oath in court, 

, the maid, fearing lest her testimony may "spoil the youth 
o' th' ofSce," asks to be questioned in Latin, "for the cause 
is very foul." The allusion is slight, but a rec(^^iti(Mi, I 
think, of one of the main arguments of the opponents of 
the drama. 

These are all more or less quiet, though not serious, 
allusions to the discussion then in progress. The scruple 
is openly scoffed at in other comedies in which Puritans 
themselves appear to speak their minds. In the Puritan one , 
of the servants is asked to become an actor in Pyehoard's j 
conspiracy, and he exclaims: "An actor? O no; that's a • 
player : and our parson rails against players mightily, I can i 
tell you, because they brought him drunk upon the stage 
once."^ The favorite incident of this kind was to have 
' A Mad IVorU, V, i. ' 

* Flelcher, ffamans Pritt. Ill, a; Cartwright, Ordinary, III, S; Brome. 
A City H'lf C'Wliatisit some Heathenish Play"), V, i ; Webster. TAt \ 
Uevils Lam Cast. IV, a ; Tht AUktmist, III, a ; Thi Wits, IV. a. | 

■ ■ Thi Puritan. I, 4. 
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one of the godly band brought by some hook or crook to 
the play-house, where he forthwilli became so pleased with 
the cnlcrtatntnent that he vowed to abandon his silly scruple. 
This episode is cleverly worked out by Randolph as we shall 
soon see, In Middleton's Mayor of Quinborough, "Oliver, 
the Puritan" happens in a house where a play is to be given.* 
When the "profane trumpet" soimds, he covers his 
and whai forced to look, exclaims: 



1 



Foi rebels ihcte ate many deaths ; bui Bute the only way 
To executo a putiian. 1b seeing of a play. 
O, I shall Bwaund, 

He docs no such thing, however ; instead, he enjoys it all 
so keenly that his final verdict is, "I was never better 
pleased at an exercise." 

Jonson gives a still more humiliating instance of a similar 
fall from grace. After Dame Purecraft had wooed, with 
her confessedly ill-gotten wealth, and won the heart of the 
heaven-sent husband — the gamester Quarlous; after Jus- 
tice Overdo had been soundly cudgeled for his Puritan ten- 
dencies and set in tlie stocks, the great leader Rabbi Busy 
met his fall. Freed from the humiliation of the stocks he 
had rushed undaunted into the puppet-show with the war- 
cry, "Down with Dagon! down with Dagon! 'tis I, I will 
no longer endure your profanations," firmly resolved to 
remove that "exceeding great beam" of the "stage -players, 
rimers, and morris-dancers, who have walked hand in hand, 
in contempt of the brethren, and the cause." The players, 
however, being loath to yield without a fight, set one of the 
puppets to confute the reformer. In the ensuing debate, 
though Busy called to heaven, "assist me zeal, fili me, fill 
me, that is, make me full," one after another of his 
arguments was overthrown. The puppet showed that he 
had a calling, since Busy himself had called him Dionysius; 
and a lawful calling at that, for Busy had professed his own 
to be lawful, and accordingly the puppet's mtist be, as 
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Dionysius twists it, since Busy had called him idol. Fur- 
ther mortification came as the debate proceeded. To the 1 
accusation of vanity brought against the Puritan feather- I 
makers of Elackfriars, Busy could offer no plea. And at I 
the end, he was completely humiliated with the overthrow j 
of his great argument, when the puppet proved that s 
they had neither male nor female among them, the well- 
worn text from Deuteronomy had no vahdity. The Rabbi 
could make no answer, and sat down meekly to watch the 
play, which, if truth must be told against Dame Purecraft's 
kinsman, the author, was none too modest. Yet sturdy J 
Zeal-of-tlie-Land was delighted. 

This was the most humiliating picture ever given of such 
a defeat, and by the irreverent it must have been greeted with 
roars of laughter. Jonson, however, had possibly a deeper 
motive than derision. Selden, his later adviser, thought 
that the whole dispute had degenerated into a children's 
quarrel of, it is so, it is not so, it is profane, it is not 
profane ; and the dramatist by this ridiculous contention, in 
which the lie is even passed between the oddly matched 
disputants, may liave sought to shame the real participants 
into a more creditable form of argument. Later, Jonson 
referred to the Puritan argument more soberly. Gossip 
Mirth informed her companions that objection had been 
made to plays because they had devils in them, and because 
L they taught women to outwit their husbands ; and she her- 
I self hoped that Zeal -of- the- Land Busy and his colleague, 
I Rabbi Troubletruth, would see to it that boys set to school 
to learn Latin would waste no more time in learning plays, 
"to the super- vexation of town and country."^ This is more 
serious notice of his opponents, yet even this is a reminder 
of the earlier uproarious burlesque. 

As we are here considering the actors' opinions concern- 
ing the Puritan opposition to the drama, it is relevant to 
noteamore dignified answer to them. Massinger's tragedy, _ 
s ihc Pui 
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The Roman Actor, is unique in tliat its hero, Paris, is one 
of tile profession. Willi evident reference to certain aspects 
of English feeling, his fellows complain of the unprosperous 
days that liave come, wlien men given in private to the vilest 
disstpation in public spurn the player. And Paris, as if in 
vindication, explains their purpose: "Our aim is glory, and 
to leave our names to after time," In the course of the 
action the company is arrested for traducing persons of rank 
and meddling in the affairs of state. It falls to Paris to 
deliver in court a noble defense of plays. Afterwards, as 
a practical test of his arguments, he attempts to transform, 
by a dramatic exposition of the folly of greed, an old man 
too miserly to "lose time to see an interlude." The noble 
demeanor of Paris, and his strong plea for his profession, 
persuade the judges. In this indirect reply to the Puritan 
position is Massinger's share in the famous controversy, for 
he had almost nothing else to say against the Puritans; 
and this contribution is in no wise inconsistent with his 
moral earnestness and belief in the power of religion.* 

These were the scruples for which the Puritans suffered 
ridicule. Thus far we can all have at least some sympathy 
with the actors. Certain points in the Puritans' conduct, and 
many of their little peculiarities could be made the legitimate 
subjects of humour study; and even though we feel that 
the actors exaggerated too broadly, and though we sym- 
pathize at heart with Puritan ideals, we can nevertheless 
enjoy the players' representations. But in pandering 
largely to the classes least in sympathy with Puritanism, 
playwrights did not stop with the material actually fur- 
nished them. Undoubtedly, they could not appreciate 
"precis ianism," but they need not, in consequence, have 
called all precise persons hypocrites. Undoubtedly, there 
were some evil men and women in the fold, hut the actors, 
whose apologists had always begged that the profession be 
not burdened with the sins of its few delinquents, ought to 
have exhibited like consideration toward their enemies. 
■e, I. I ; 11, I. 
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They ought also to have distinguished between the moderate 
nonconformists and the fanatics of various sects toward 
whom the Puritan felt as much abhorrence as the church- 
men. They did none of these things, however, and their 
attack from now on, as we have arranged it, becomes unfair, 
if not disgusting, a direct deviation from the ideal of 
Jonsonian humour comedy — to sport with human follies, 
not with crimes. 

Of course the natural divergence between Puritan prin- 
cipies and practice offers an unobjectionable source of fun 
to erring humanity. It is only when the Puritans are 
charged with serious failings or positive vice that real objec- 
tion can be made. The best of this satire is contained in 
Randolph's Muses' Looking Glass. It was a favorite point 
against the Puritans, made by the puppet, we remember, to 
the discomfiture of Rabbi Busy, that in spite of all abhor- 
rence of the vanities of life, especially in attire, a large 
body of the inhabitants of Puritan Blackfriars subsisted by 
the manufacture and sale of those ornamental feathers 
which Sttibbes denounced as "fluttering sayles and fethered 
flags of defiance to vertue."' This is Randolph's starting 
point The situation is made doubly sharp when he brings 
Bird, the Puritan feather-man, and Mistress Flowerdew, the 
notion-woman, to the play-house for their ciistomers. The 
lealous sister entered with the horrified cry: 



See, brolher, how the wicked Ihrong and crowd 
To works of vanity ! No( a nook or corner 
In all this house of sin, this cave of filihiness, 
This den of spiritual thieves, but it is stuff"d 
StulTd, and sluffd full, as is a cushion. 
With the lewd reprobate. 



Bird recalled how the actors were wont to ridicule their 
sect, and she, the words of Uieir vicar, and the prayer of a 
brother against the play-house. Yet whatever twinges their 

^jiiiatomi/i,/Aiusii,p.Sl: iVtstward He, -p. i\S\ Wonder ttf a Kltig- 
dam, 1, I ; Maiconl/nt. Induction ; Afausitur Thomas, II. 3 ; The Wed- 
ding, II, I ; BartkeUmcui Fair; AUhemiil, I, I ; Gipsies Mctamarfhastd. 
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consciences gave them for ministering to the vanities of the 
wicked place, they consoled themselves with the reflection; 

'Ti> fil thsl we, which are sincere profcsfiots, 

Should gain hy inSilcls. 

So in spite of their protestations, Roscius, the actor, per- 
suaded them even to take seats, where one mig^t have over- 
heard later some such conversation as this :' 

Bird. H7 indlgnaiion boileih like a pot— 

An ovci-heaicd poi— Mill, siitl li boileih ; 
Ir boilcth. and it bubbleth wlih disdain. 

Mrs, Fl, My spirit within me too fumeth, 1 saj, 

Funirth and sleumeth up, and ruooeth o'er, 
With holy wralh. at these delights of flesh. 

For until Roscius had silenced the man given to scurrilous 
talk, they still thought the play-house a "foul sink," a "com- 
mon shore of lewdness." By that act, however, the lawful- 
ness of the pastime was revealed, and Flowerdew ccxicluded: 
Now verily I find the devout bee 
Mu7 sucic the honey of good doctrine thence, 
And beat it to the hive of her pure family, 
Whence the profane and irreligious spider 
Gathers her impious venom. 

And at the close, Bird expressed their firm resolve: 
Hereafter 1 will visit comedies 
And see them oft ; they are good eicrcises. 

This reminds one strongly of other comedies in which 
Puritans were won from their scruples ; but the picture to 
bear away from this play is that of the zealots selling their 
vain wares to the assembled idlers, though horrified at the 
vanity and sin around them. 

Jonson noted the same anomaly. In Lave Restored, 
Plutus, as Cupid, had forbidden all masks for the time, 
to the disgust of Robin Goodfellow, who had undergone the 
greatest trouble to elude the vigilant doorkeepers that barred 
his entrance. As a last resource, he had even appeared as 
' IV, I. 
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^B leather-maker of Blackfriars, thinking that in that garb 
admittance would certainly be granted him. But they only 
scoffed at him, asking how a Puritan could be engaged in 
so frivolous a vocation. His wits were with him, however, 
and the ready answer was, "we are all masquers sometimes" ; 
and with that the doorman "knock'd Hypocrisy o' the pate, 
and made room for a bombard man."^ 

The charge of hypocrisy is not always stated so bluntly 
as it is here, but is, of necessity, always implied in the fre- 
quent allusions to the Blackfriars feather -makers. So is it 
also in the references to the "pure laundresses" who starched 
the sinful ruffs for ladies of fashion, Jon son marked 
another instance of the same anomaly in the case of the 
Puritans of Coventry, who had once been engaged in the 
manufacture of blue thread.* But in this case, as Jonson 
explained it, business interests were sacrificed, though not 
purposely, to conscience. In their strictness the Puritans 
put down the Coventry games, never seeing till too late 
that with the decreased demand for blue thread to adorn 
the revelers' gowns, the industry of the town would be 
ruined. 

The anomaly was often noticed in more important mat- 
ters. The Puritans, it was said, were more influenced by * 
desire for gold and worldly power than they would have 
men believe.' As guardians of the property of the father- 
less and the widows they were represented as notoriously 
faithless to their trusts. Nor, in spite of their coldly spirit- 
ual life, were they free from gluttony and intemperance. 
All will remember that Zeal-of-the-Land Busy's apjiearance 
in Littlewit's sitting room, in spite of a sister's iirgent call, 

(as delayed by the more potent enticement of the cold tur- 
f pie and the fragrant beverages in the cupboard. Fur- 

? Jonson often spoke of Purilan hypocrisy, Volpane, I, anlimasque ; 

'\t Dcvilisan Ass. Ill, i ; Every Man out of his Humour, p. 6. 

f The CipHes Mtlamorfhestd ; The Masqut of Oivls. 

PTribulation Wholesome in the AUJumisI, and Dame Purecraft in 

^rtkolomiw Fair are illustrations; also B/url. Master-ConslabU. IV, 

\Thc DuUh Courlnan. II, 3 ; The IlcBfCuIi, III, I. 
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ther reBcctJons were cast on Puritan gluttony by the boy in 
Ursula's booth, who, on learning the religious tendencies of 
his guests, allowed only two to a pig in preparing for them, 
and plenty of ale at that,' The pictures of Puritan intem- 
perance arc even more abusive. In Middleton's Chaste 
Maid in Cheapside the two Puritan gossips, who come "in 
unity" priding tlicnisclvcs on their lowliness of spirit, par- 
take so heartily of the husltand's meat and drink that their 
talk becomes sailly fuddled.* Still worse is the picture in 
Brome's Covent Garden Weeded.* There scrupulous 
young Gabriel, who abhors all places of riot, is accus- 
tomed in taverns, by roaring loudly, "even as the beast that 
belloweth," to shut off the sound of the revelers and their 
fiddles, sounds unparalleled in wickedness since the desola- 
tion of the great city. Once, however, his brother, the 
studious Templar, drag^d him off to a London iim, Gabriel 
protesting vehemently all the way, "You promised and 
covenanted with me at the last house of noise and noisom- 
nesse. that you would not lead me to any more Tavemes." 
But his brother persuaded him that several of his boon 
companions were of the Amsterdam band. "We are breth- 
ren, sir, and as sanctious as you," said one of them in jus- 
tification, "though we differ in the Grounds : for you, sir, 
defie Orders, and so do we ; you of the Church, we of the 
Civil Magistrate; many of us speak i' th' nose, as you do: 
you out of humility of spirit, we by the wantonnesse of the 
flesh; now in devotion we go beyond you, for you will not 
kneel to a ghostly father, and we do to a carnal Mystresse." 
The validity of these assertions poor Gabriel was already 
in no condition to judge: his head being by nature so full 
of "whimseys," as his brother explained, there was little 
room for further excitement, and under the ministrations 
of the supposed Amsterdam gentlewoman everything had 
grown so "whirley, whirley, whirley" that he supposed b 
self to be the victim of "Jesuitical fumes." 
' For funher saiirc on Puritan gluUony, see The MaUeiu 
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}1i we can trust these caricatures, however, even sach 
serious imperfections ne^er worried the rightly trained 
Precisian. He had alware some dcver casuistr>' to make 
black seem white, and the worse the better reason. For 
example, in the Puritan,^ the only obstacle in the way of 
realizing Pyeboard's stratagem to get Captain Idle out of 
jail is that the Puritanical servant, who alone can gain 
possession of the necessary gold chain, will not consent to 
steal. A happy thought in this emergency comes to Pje- 
board. It would be robbing, not stealing, to get the chain 
by stealth from his master, and since "pure Nicholas Saint 
Antlings" sees the force of the distinction, the Captain soon 
regains his libertj'. 

In The Alchemist, it is remembered, Tribulation Whole- 
some, the Amsterdam pastor, and his deacon, Ananias, 
come to Subtle's seeking aid for their church ; for, as the 
pastor says, "we must bend unto all means, that may give 
furtherence to the holy cause." When Subtle suggests 
counterfeiting as the most available method of raising the 
needed revenue, they at first hesitate. But soon they see 
a distinction between that sinful act and the "casting" of 
money, and return to leam the opinion of the congregation. 
Unanimously that body decides that the matter is so "sub- 
ject to construction," and gives full power to them to plot 
with the "locusts of the foul pit," as Ananias calls the 
Alchemist and his assistant. The humor of this situation 
is heightened by the scruples of the deacon ; he scoffs at 
Greek learning, apparently because it is not Hebrew, he 
corrects Subtle carefully when he speaks of Christmas, and 
when bells and traditions are mentioned the irrepressible 
deacon loses all moderation in denouncing them as popish 
and detestable. Yet at the same time he and the pastor 
are plotting with the Alchemist for the casting of money. 

These irregiUarities in character, and such readiness to 
excuse them, reveal the dramatists' conception of tlieir foes. 
Hypocrisy was the main ingredient in their nature. The 
' V, 4. For casuistry see Family ef Lovt. IV, a. 
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Puritans were "the smoothest and slickest knives i 
counly."' Underneath tlieir pious exterior lurked all sorts 
of crimes. Dame Purecraft described herself as an "assist- 
ing si)tcr of the deacons, and a devourer, instead of a 
distributor of alms" ; and the cheating propensities of the 
Rabbi she knew too well to think of him for a husband. 
So common was the charge of hypocrisy that "puritanically" 
became syntMiymous in slang phrase with "secretly" or 
"deceitfully." Most commonly lust was the hidden vice.' 
In Middleton's Vour Five Gallants,^ one of the girls was 
U yet a novice in llie ways of London courtezans ; but her 
friends, she apologized, had always been Puritans, from 
whom she had learned to carry herself cunningly with all 
outward appearance of holiness, and the gallants desired no 
better recommendation. In another play, the evU mind of 
a Puritan woman is described, who in the street "cast up 
the white of her eye like a Puritane."* 

It was only in this way that the irreverent could account 
for any show of holiness. We know that the recusants 
were not hypocrites, for in those days nonconformity meant, 
at the least, discomfort, and that their human weaknesses 
were emphasized to the utmost by the playwrights. The 
more brutal, therefore, of these portrayals of Puritan 
hypocrisy become disgusting. Seldom is our sense of the 
injustice of the charge blinded by such light, fine satire as 
Win-the-Fight speaks in Bartholomew Fair. When she is 
about to enter her first fit o£ "longing" her husband advises 
her to loosen her lacing that it may be done more natiUTilly ; 
but she neady responds, "No, I'll not make ready for it: I 
can be hypocrite enough, though I were never so straight- 
laced."' 

Such satire is delicate enough to be enjoyable, even 
though we see the injustice of its intended application to 

^ Easfaiard Ho, II. J ; I, i ; If Ikis he net a g<n>d Play, V, end. 

' NorlKward He, III, I ; Gratt/ul ServanI, II. I. ' I, I. 

* Wettdtrof a Kingdem, I, l; also Aminds /sr Laditt, II, i (for Lusi): 
Revmger's Tragedy, II, 2. • I, I. 
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the party as a whole. We know that Jonson fully believed 
what he wrote. But there was too little of such sincerity. 
The satire, especially when the charge of lust was made, was 
neither clever nor decent. It took little ability for a dra- 
matist to associate Puritans with vicious persons, and to 
cast slurs on their morality, till the word Purita.n seems to 
have become the cant term for whore.' Less frequent, 
fortunately, were the cleverer, but more offensive, stories 
told to illustrate the charge. An allusion in one of Cooke's 
plays to Puritan sobriety reminded a ^est at the banquet 
of a funny experience which he had had." He had once 
wooed a Puritan woman, but with no success; for always 
something about him repelled her — his double ruff, long 
hair, vain scarf, low hanging garments or Spanish shoes. 
At last he cut his hair, substituted a plain band for the ruff, 
and, looking like a porter, went to her with "holy speech" — 
"Peace be to this house, quotli I, and those within." Im- 
mediately her coyness disappeared : enraptured, she "turned 
up the white of eye," while casuistry made clear her way. 
The caricature here of Puritan scruples is not bad, and the 
verse reminds one somewhat of Butler; but the Spirit of 
the accusation is entirely wrong. 

This story was not exceptional. One even more scandal- 
ous was told by Killigrew of another Puritan woman; and 
Marston brought a man of Puritan tendencies on the stage 
to represent a similar yielding to temptation.' But the most 
complete picture of sinful Puritanism was drawn by Middle- 

> Malcanlmt, V, s ; also. Whaf You Will, HI. 3 ; lie pf Guls, IV. 3 
(iwo references lo Puritanical whores) ; Flelcher, Pair Maid, II, 3 ; | 
Ammds for Ladies, II, I ; NoTthvjard Ho, III, I, etc. 

' Haw a Man, etc., III. 3, dale l6oa. 

* Killigrew in Parson's Wedding, HI. Si MarstOH in Dutch CourUtan. 
There Malheureux lias alwajs preached against idleness and intemper- 
ance (I, l) ; his friend seeing his threatened fall tQ's 10 bolsler him up 
with the Puritan antidotes — "reason, discourses, meditations, disci- 
pline, divine ejaculaiories, and all those aids against devils" (IV, a). 
But to DO avail. Most of the references to Anabaptists and the FamI- I 
iTistB make ihe same charge. 
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ton in The Family of Love. Middleton classed the mera- 
bert of tliis sect with the ordinary Puritan. Mistress 
Purge was the scrupulous elder of the congregation in 
London, who spoke "pure devotion." and who shuddered 
st the "most detestable squeaking sound" of the word 
organ, even in its physiological sense. The wicked- 
ness of this woman, and the vice practised in their 
darkened meeting house were disclosed during the course 
of the play by two gallant suitors of Mistress Purge. 
For to prevail upon her they learned to "speak pitifully, 
look Bcarvily. and dissemble cunningly"; to renounce those 
heinous sins of theirs — the eating of fish on Fridays, and 
"speaking reverently of the clergy" ; and to give up all 
recreation save on holy days. After this self-abnegation 
they were received with favor into the Family. But in spite 
of the secrecy of the meetings. Mistress Purge was at last 
found out Then, in the face of unquestionable evidence, 
she assumed the air of the martyr, the lamb worried by the 
wolves, and. witit the habitual temporizing tact of her sect, 
easily explained the whole case.' This is the most detailed 
picture of lust given on tlie stage. It concerns, to be sure, 
a sect not really Puritan, but one counted such by all 
dramatists. That Middleton so meant his for an anti- 
Puritan play is proved by the confession of one of the 
brethren. "You shall hear," he said, "how far I am 
entered in the right way already. First, I live in charity, 
and give small alms to such as be not of the right sect; I 
take under twenty i' th' hundred, nor no forfeiture of bonds 
unless the law tell my conscience I may do't ; I set no pot 
o' a Sundays, but feed on cold meet dressed a' Saturdays; 
I keep no holydays nor fasts, but eat most flesh o' Fridays 
of all days i' the week; I do use to say inspired graces, 
' For olher such references to the sect see. A Mad SVorld. I, 2 ; Any- 
thing for a QuitI Life, II, I ; IVtlthti of Lancashire. HI. p. 313; lU of 
Gull, II, I ; Cour/ Btggar. Ill, I ; DuUh Couriitan, HI. 3 ; Lady ef 
Plrasvrt, 1, 1, where Shirley raentions Middleton "s play, and prelendt 
to think that he had been bribed not to reveal the full enormity of the 
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lie to starve a wicked man with length ; I have Aminadabs 
and Abrahams to my godsons, and I chide them when they 
ask me blessing; and I do hate the red letter [of the 
prayer book] more than I follow the written verity."' In 
this passage, which is only an unusually witty variety of 
the common satire, we see that the dramatists made no 
distinction between them and the fanatical members of the 
lily of Love. 

This completes our survey of the points on which the 

latists based their satire of the Puritans. We began 

with their light ridicule of Puritanical gravity and petty 

foibles, and passed on to representations of inconsistency and 

hypocrisy and to the unfairest charge of lust ; for even that 

rstical sect, the Family of Love, as far as sure evidence 

was not amenable to this charge.' But the treatment 

the Puritans by Middleton may lead one to ask if the 

lywrights were always careful toward whom they directed 

ir satire. Had Middleton ever read the sermon of honest 

John Knewstubs, A Confutation of the monstrous and 

'■ble heresies taught by H. N. and embraced of a num- 

wko call themselves the Famtlie of Love, he would have 

'wn that the true Puritan abhorred the sect with more 

loathing than did even the pious actor. Middleton certainly 

must have known this, yet wilfully regarded it as a Puritan 

Jonson, also, noted the fact that the Dissenters were 

all by the ears one with another," yet treated them as 

le.' True Puritanism remained so long a matter of 

temals, becoming marked for peculiar doctrine only in 

reign, and never becoming notorious for vice, that 

dramatists were glad to include in their satire tile vari- 

more or less fanatical sects that arose, in order to lend 

ice to their ridicule of the party as a whole. 

We have already seen how this was done with the Family 

Love; and with the Anabaptists it was the same. The 

ly flings at their honesty and virtue, beginning in the 

Family of Love, 111, 3. ' Hunt. I, 235-7- 

SlapU of Niwi, III, 1. 
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early years of the century, were aimed virtually at the 
whole Furitan body.' It was the chance mention of Fifth 
Mooardiy men in the Alchemist which threw Doll into 
her lit. Equally great was the pest of the Anabaptists. 
On the moon, Jonson says, the "doppers" are to be found, 
but there they are treated as "lunatic persons . . . that 
have leave only to hum and ha, not daring to prophesy, or 
start up upon stools to raise doctrine."' On earth, however, 
they are permitted all those troublesome vagaries. A cus- 
tomer, described in the margin as a "dopper" or "she- 
baptist," enters the Staple of News to purchase six penny- 
worth of information about the saints at Amsterdam, and 
is promptly fitted out with that quantity of rumor concern- 
ing the coming advent of the prophet Baal in that city with 
the true interpretation of the time element of the Book of 
Revelation. Jonson here touches a real doctrine of the 
Anabaptists ; but as a rule no attempt was made to dis- 
tinguish them from the genuine Puritan. 

In connection with these references to the various sects, 
it is interesting to see certain indications that the word 
methodical had begun in that early time to apply to religious 
scruples. As early as 1605, Mrs. MuUigrub, who appears 
as a Puritan with all a Puritan's antipathy to tobacco, and 
his innate tendency to knavery, assures us that on her 
sister's side she was a gentlewoman," "I can tell ye so 
methodically. Methodically I I wonder where I got that 
word? O! Sir Aminadab Ruth bad me kiss him methodi- 
cally." This corresponds to the use made of other Puritan 
expressions — indicating, consequently, that "methodical" 
was a term designating preciseness in living. Similarly, 
one of Shirley's characters promises to become "as methodi- 
cal an hypocrite" as the best of them.* Brome, too, speaks 
of a "Methodicall, Grave and Orthc^aphicall speaking 

' TAt Widow, I, a ; La-w TrUks. 11, p, 33 ; Thi Wedding. I, ; 
/*r mnnly. V, : 



' Niws from thf Niw World, p. 34a ; also, Slaplt of Neii 
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friend," who pronounced never less carefully than pe-o-ple ; 
and again of the "Act methodicall to sweare he loves you."' 
These usages are not quite so illuminating as the first ; but 
they may help to show that the appellation had been waiting 
for Wesley and his followers long before that preacher rode 
over the highways of England. 

In thus scrupulously searching out every branch of non- 
conformity, the attack of the actors centered naturally 
in those localities famed for their recusancy. English 
Banbury was one of the many places known to the dra- 
matists for its intemperate tinkers and Puritan women.^ 
And in London, as we already know, the most famous 
home of the sect was in Blackfriars. Bell Alley and Cole- 
man Street were also mentioned for their congregations;* 
but the church at St. Antholin's was best known to the 
players, where Mistress Flowerdew sat contentedly twenty 
times as long, "sleeping and all," as she could at a weari- 
some play.' Save for the antiquarian interest in these local 
allusions, the references to the Puritan's cities of refuge 
have a wider interest. Amsterdam was earliest and most 
commonly known as such a place of shelter for these self- 
exiles, and on the stage it became tlie home of preaching 
cobblers, weavers, and zealots of all conditions. One of the 
customers of the mountebank, Forobosco, wished the con- 
juror to establish four new sects in that already over-popu- 
lated city." What the characteristics of those sects should 
be he did not specify, since only the Devil could devise them ; 

C: did he beg for their maintenance, since they were sure 
be supported by the weavers, gingerbread makers and 
Ml 



9 Mad Couple, I. I ; IV, I. See also Th^ Whix 
* London ChanlUlccrs, sc. 5; Anylliing for a Qi 
'elamarphosed ,■ The Will, I, I. 
' Hiy for Hontsty, III, 3, Jonson's Juslice Cler 



Devil, IV, I. 
'It Lift. 11, t; Gifsi, 
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* Muses' Looking Glass. II, 3 : Puritan, V. 4 ; Ordinary. I. S ; City 1 
Match, IV, S\ If yf inow not Me, a ed part. p. 255 1 -Vnii/ from Ply- | 
mouth, I, I ; Roaring Girl, I. p. 159. 

* Fair Maid of Ike Inn, IV, 3. 
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aquavitac men who thronged the city's troubled streets. 
For Amnlerdaiii was universally known as the asylum of 
religious anarchy, playing tlie part in European history that 
Rhode Island once played here. So we hear the threa 
Malipiero, disgusted with English sellishness: 



WtU. it I live, i will 
And add another [se 
Foui&coie and odd.' 



10 Amsierdam, 

;i] 10 (be I wo hundred 



Almost as familiar to the theater public was the city, Geneva, 
the home of the famous prints, the black-dressed weavers — 
in short, the antithesis of everything sprightly;' and to a 
less degree Rolierdam, on whose streets the fustian weavers, 
having been •"smoked" out of England, as Dekker said, 
trundled their barrows,' .\nd #f course the schismatics in 
these places were as vicious and depraved as the dramatists 
found them elsewhere. 

Still more interesting, to Americans at least, are the 
allusions found to the Pilgrim Fathers. Some are mere 
passing references. In tlie iVitches of Lancashire the irate 
father-in-law threatens to ship his son for New England 
unless immediate amendment came.* Once it was the set- 
tlers' strictness that attracted a writer, and again their 
iinconventionality in the use of the marriage ceremony.' It 
was Cartwright, however, who maligned them most bitterly. 
In the Ordinary, two knaves, finding England too warm 
for them, with oaths of mutual fidelity planned to sail for 

' Getttiemaitef Venice, III, l, Other references, Chaslt Maid in Cheap- 
side. III. a : Anything for a Quiel Life. II, I ; The muA, I. l ; Bird 
in a Cttgt. IV, l ; The Renegado, I, l ; The Court Beggar, III, I ; Cavent 
CarAvi, _IV, » ; The Alchemist wilh its Amsierdam parson; H^ for 
Honesiy'.W. i. 

' The Chances, III, 1 ; also, The Merry Bevii of Edmonton, p. 236 ; 
Elder Brother. IV, 4; Fair Maid of the Inn, II, 3; The Masque of 1640; 
The Witch, 1, 1 ; City Match, V. I ; News from Plymoulh, IV, p, 160. 

* The Fawn, II, I ; If this be not a good Play, V, end. For reference 
10 weavers of Flanders see Ncvii from the New World, and News 
from Plymouth. IV, p. 170. 

* Witches cf Lancashire, III. p. 214. 

* City Match, IV, 3 ; H, 2. ^^H 
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the colony,' Some concessions they saw would have to be 
made to the whims of the colonists ; but these were of 
slight consequence, as the ensuing dialogue will show, and 
well worth the while to gain for them a home where good 
works were strictly prohibited. 

Hearsay. 'Tis but getiing 

A liHle pigeon-hole reformed niff — 
Slicer. Forcing our beards into fh' orthodoi bent — 

Hearsay. Nosing a little treason 'gainst the king, | 

Bark something at the bishops, and we shall 

Be easily recciv'd. 
Slicer. No finer place. 

They are good silly people ; souls that will 

Be cheated without trouble. One eye is 

Put out with zeal, Ih' other with ignorance. 



t 



irely Cartwright, the divine, knew little of the Pil^im 
Fathers. They may have been distinguished by the cut of 
their beards or the shape of their ruffs ; they may, too, have 
barked, if he wished to call it that, at the bishops ; but never 
had they nosed treason against the king, or shown them- 
selves, save under the hands of the playwrights, silly dupes. 
The high attainments of "some of the New England pastors, 
and the whole history of the later resistance, shows the shal- 
lowness of Cartwright's estimate of their abilities. 

Where dramatists had made no distinction between the 
Puritans and sects not really connected with them, it is not 
to be expected that they should distinguish, save in name, 
between the different branches of the Puritan party in Eng- 
land, In the Parson's IVedding, for example, Crop, the 
Brownist, appears on the stage to collect a debt of Jolly. 
He is kept at the door while the debtor tells scandalous 
stories of Crop's late Puritan wife, and then ignominiously 
hustled down stairs before he has more than half expressed 
his mind on the subject of idolatry, superstition and Bible 
texts,* Browne must have been a well-known person to 
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playgoers, for in one play mere reference to his home, 
Northampton, is considered sufficient by the author ;' but 
the Brownist on the stage was merely one of the familiar 
type. The same reception was extended to the Presbyterian 
branch of the party. "Wc of our Ministery," said the Gipsy 
chaplain, "as well as those o* th' Presbjterie, take wives and 
defic Dignitie."' Nor was the Scottish church forgotten. 
We liavc already mentioned the mask performed in 1640, 
and its allusions to Knox. And while Ferdinand in The 
Court Beggar is feigning madness, he mistakes the c 
for a "thrifty Covenanter," and addresses him:* 



Thai c. 



I bote I pugnac 



thai: 



"The groaning wives of Edinburgh," and Archie, the court 
jester from Scotland and tlie avowed enemy of bishops, are 
each one remembered.' Thus gradually the reader is led 
into the civil turmoil in those passages that 
Petition of Right, the Committee-men. and the Comi 
wealth informers,* and in them we see that the close 
quarrel is drawing nigh." 



concern uie i 
e Comim^^J 
close P^^^^l 

II. I. ^H 



> Cily Match. II, a. 

^JmiiatCrew. II, p. 390; Hey for Hanesty, IV, I. 

' Court Beggar, III, 1. 

* Ntws from Iki Nfw iVorld. p. 342 ; Slafli of Ntn 

* See, MagnfHc Lady, III, 4; PanaH's Wtdding. p. 509; Caut 
V, a ; Parsons Wedding, IV. I. 

* Hey for Honesty is a play containing many allusions to late hiGlori- 
cal events— for example, to Mors Ion Moor, the Assembly of Divines 
ai Westminster, the siege of Bristol, the Goldsmiths' Hall Committee. 
etc. But one of the characters is for the King and the Prayer Book 
still, which may indicate that it came out, io its first form, before the 
King's death. 




pAfter analyzing in this fashion the scores on which the 
■uritans were attacked, and gaining, it is hoped, a fair con- 
ception of the frequency as well as of the malignity of the 
stage's retaliation, we may perhaps be able to account for 
the demonstration. The dramatists were practical people 
with a living to earn, and although personal spite alone 
would have furnished a sufficient motive to attack, they 
would never have risked their prosperity to gratify it. Had ' 
these slaps at the Puritan not been popular, they would 
never have been indu!ged in. The people from whom the 
theater's habitues largely came, particularly in the closing 
years of the period, cared little enough for their natural ene- 
mies, the Puritans. It was not, however, the vulgar classes 
alone that delighted in this ridicule. To be sure, we read 
that in 1623 "The Spanish and French ambassadors were 
gratified with their reception at Cambridge, but declined the 
play, on being told that the argument was chiefly about a 
Jesuit and a Puritan."^ But these dignitaries probably 
objected to the Catholic, rather than to the Puritan element 
of the play. At any rate, the immoral court of James I 
felt no personalities against itself in the gibes at the Pre- 
cisians, and even in the more sober court of his successor 
the same style of play was popular. The supply, of course, 
followed the demand. In 1636 his Majesty was entertained 
dnring a visit at Oxford by a play entitled The Floating 
Island. It was written by WilHam Strode, the University 
orator, and in its lyrical parts, for it approached a mask 
in character, was set to music by Henry Lawes." The play 
uU reading now, but its significance for us is that it 

' Sta/t Papers, 1(133, P- 5'7- 

' See the lille page of the play, printed in 1655. 
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attacks the Puritans, if not in a very clever fashion,' 
'part of the Puritan is played by ^felancholico, the Mali 
lent, who has innch to say concerning tlie distress of the 
godly and the prosperity of the wicked, and who is 
marry the appropriately named Gmciipiscence by th< 
lowing presentation of the joys of wedlock : 

ThcD in hct company 
Voii have a world and more lo coDitadict, 
And in hct Eat jou may refotm the church, 
Ol putg ibe Slale, as safe, as i( you spake 
Unto ihe Aire or whispcr'd lo your selfe. 

The play is long and heavy ; but if the audience at Oxford 
enjoyed the humor of Melancholico, and if such prominent 
men would join in its production, it is not strange that the 
London prentices and roarers found the more amusing plays 
of professional dramatists enjoyable. 

■^ The attack was continuous ; and, after it had once gained 
ips hisadway, except in the slight local color given by occa- 
sional mention of particular men or localities, we can trace 

. no marked development in its course. The reply reached a 
white heat in the early years of James' reign — the best 
period of Jonson, Deklter, Middleton and their immediate 
contemporaries ; and the allusions may even have been more 
numerous then than they later were. For, as will be shown, 
certain authors were later prominent whose plays, being 
largely romantic, had comparatively little to say of religious 
dissensions, and also certain others who cared little to draw 
from this storehouse of amusement. But of course many 
of the old plays were still given ; the clowns still impro- 
vised;' and some of the most vigorous of the retorts came 
at the close of the period — those of Brome, Cartwright, 
Mayne and others. The edicts of closure, therefore, 
silenced a stage bitterly hostile to the party in power. 

But the best of the satires came not in the last years of the 
drama. To construct a Puritan character well required a 
certain sort of genius, such as Jonson displayed in perfec- 



' Especially, IV, a ; IV, 3 ; IV, 15. 
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Randolph did it most happily, and also Mayne ; but 
as a rule the latest attacks were not strong. The satire, for 
example, in the Parson's U^dding is not incisive. The 
commonplaceness of its Erownist figure has already been 
noted ; and of the Parson's religions persuasions we are 
really left in doubt. He talks in a most shameless style, and 
is ignominiously fooled into marrying the Captain's mis- 
tress—one of the common experiences of the stage Puritan. 
Moreover, he is known for the pureness of his doctrine, and 
for his railing against the surplice ; he is called "Abigail" 
and "Sir Oliver Mar-Text,"' and again a Marshall and a 
Case.^ But in other ways his title seems doubtful. He 
wears the cassock f he gives his bride a wedding ring ;* 
and, most inconsistently of all, threatens to complain to the 
bishop of his ill treatment — the last person in the world 
whose aid the Puritan would think of seeking." Yet Killi- 
grew evidently intended him for one. Probably neither he 
nor his audience cared for a consistent picture of their foe. 
AH wants were satisfied by the disgraceful treatment of a 
person whose calling, at least, deserved respect ; and if scane 
foreign, un-Puritan matter was included, no one cared. 

Another sign that the attack was weakening is found in 
Hey for Honesty. This must have been written in its pres- 
ent form after 1642 ;" but it was probably first written before 
the closing of the theaters. Ananias Goggle, the Amsterdam 
parson of the play, in name and habitation is simply a copy 
of earlier caricatures, and the satire is a mere hodge-podge 
of what had preceded. He is a brother of extreme devo- 
tion, blessed with Biblical phraseology and the usual hatred 
of organs, crosses, surplices, big breeches and so forth. 
The author mentions even the reformed basket makers in 
their wicker pulpits — an unusual turn to the satire found in 
Randolph. But in lieu of any originality, the ridicule is 
disgustingly vulgar. The drama in this, as in other 
respects, was ready for the order of closure. 

'p. 385, 516. 
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If there was no marked change in the de\'elopinent o 
satire itfcK when mice it had fairly started, we can possibi; 
note certain differences in each author's attitude toward the 
Puritans. Throughout the study we have said nothing of 
Shakspere. His career began not long after the ending of 
the Martin Mar-Prelate war. and extended through the heat 
of the controversy ; nevertheless in him we find little to 
remind us of Ehzabethan religious dissensions or of the 
dramatic tiuarrels. L'n(lotihte<lly Shakspere's plays contain 
many allusions to contemporary history ; but neither in 
purpose nor achievement are his plays connected more 
with old England than with any other time. He was less 
concerned in mirroring the special features of his day than 
in portraying Ufe in general, and therefore whatever refer- 
ences to the Puritans are found in him must be either by 
way of veiled allegory or incidental allusion. 

A study of Shakspere's plays, accordingly, for the pur- 
pose of finding definite allusion to the religious controversy 
of the 17th century, will not be fruitful. In the historical 
plays, many of England's great churchmen like Wolsey play 
their selfish parts till retribution overtakes them, and impos- 
tors are held up to scorn ; but never do they seem to stand 
for a particular person, and never do ihey seem to speak 
Shakspere's resentment against a particular cause. If his 
great characters were thus raised above the disputes of his 
day, it is not strange that the few definite allusions to the 
Puritans should be made with apparently no feeling. 
Undoubtedly, Malvotio is in conception a humour study 
in Puritan character, with the Puritan abhorrence of bear- 
baiting and the like, for which inclination Sir Andrew 
threatens to beat him. But Maria partly denies his affilia- 
tion with the party :^ "The devil a puritan that he is, or any 
thing constantly, but a time-pleaser : an affectioned ass, that 
cons state without book and utters it by great swarths : the 
best persuaded of himself, so crammed, as he thinks, with 
excellencies, that it is his grounds of faith that all that look 

' Tv:.rl/th Night, II. 3. 
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1 him love liim ; and on that vice in him will my revenge 
find notable cause to work." The character, at any rate, 
lacks so much of the definite application of the true humour 
study, and of its realism, that from it we get no idea. of the 
dramatist's real feelings toward the sect. 

Yet infinitely more colorless are Shakspere's chance allu- 
sions to the Puritans. Sir Andrew says, "I had as lief be a 
Brownist as a politician" ;^ in Winter's Tale the clown finds 
"but one puritan amongst them, and he sings psalms to 
hornpipes" ;- and in All's Weil that Ends Well it is again the 
clown who asserts, "Though honesty be no puritan, yet it 
will do no hurt ; it will wear the surplice of bumiHty over 
^^be black gown of a big heart.'" In addition to these definite 
^^Bferencea, veiled allusions may be assumed. For example, 
^Blunter finds in Malvolio's madness a satire on Puritan 
^^xorcism.* And when we read, "These are the youths that 
thunder at a play-house and fight for bitten apples ; that no 
audience but the tribulation of Tower-Hill, or the limbs of 
Limehouse, their dear brothers, are able to endure," the 
designation applied to the first locality, and the implication 
of some one's love of contention, suggest to us that SHaks- 
pere had in mind two Puritan congregations known to his 
hearers." But even were we to interpret it in this way, it 
would be but another passing allusion to the Puritan party, 
throwing no light on Shaltspere's feelings toward them. 

The majority of readers have stopped on arriving at this 

conclusion. Fleay, however, goes further. In his study of 

^^,02/e's Labor's Lost he finds a reason for Shakspere's reti- 

^Ksice.' He regards the six main characters of that play as 

^Hjmcatures ridiculing the six most prominent anti-Mar- 

' /(iff.. HI. 2. ' iVintir'i Talc. IV, 3. ' I, 3. 

* Ifew lUustraHons, I. 380. 

• Henry VIII, V, 4. See ray note in Modern Lans'iagt Notts, June. 
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tinitts among the players. Lyly is represented by j 
the cuphuiftt, the lily-flower, the mint of words, the advcv 
catc of Spain, the late traveler to Rome. Cooper is pictured 
in Holofcrnes, the husband of the unchaste wife, the editor 
of Latin phrases, the quondam tutor, and, above all, the 
Judas — Martin's name for bishops, Greene is represented 
in Nathaniel, though but faintly, since he had died before 
the play's final revision. Nashe is found in Moth, the 
young Juvenal and ready pamphleteer ; and Anthony 
Munday is hit off in Anthony Dull, the stage plotter and 
informer. If these six characters do not represent the six 
anti-Martinists, Fleay regards it as the most striking coin- 
cidence conceivable; and if they do, Shakspere's later 
silence is explained. For having early in his career 
attacked the players, he could not consistently turn later 
upon the Puritans. This, Fleay feels, is the rational 
explanation of Shakspere's silence. 

This coincidence is certainly striking; but is its evidence 
needed to explain Shakspere's position? In the earliest 
form of King Henry IV, the name of Sir John Oldcastle 
appeared in place of Falstaff. At the time, Shakspere 
was ignorant that Oldcastle was the famous Lollard mar- 
tyr, and that he, to the delight of the Catholics, was ridi- 
culing a religious martyr. His attention was soon called 
to it. In the prologue of The First Part of Sir John 
Oldcastle, Shakspere's slur on the hero is resented in these 
words: 

II Is no pampeied glulton we piesent. ^^m 

Nor aged counsellor lo j'oulhlul sin. ^^H 

But one whose viitue shone above the rest, ^^^| 

A valiant martyr, and a virtuous peer. ^^^| 

Shakspere saw his blunder. He changed the name of his 
character to Sir John Falstaff, and in the epilogue of Henry 
IV, Part 11, offered his apology by disclaiming any reflec- 
tion upon the hero — "For Oldcastle died a martyr, and this 
is not the man." If Shakspere was thus unwilling even 
apparently to ridicule a Lollard, it is not unreasonable I 
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suppose that he would have been unwilHng to mock, even 
in a general way, the Puritans of his own day. 

If this reasoning be accepted, we have at once a basal 
explanation of Shakspere's silence against the Puritans. 
Inconsistency was not unknown in this quarrel, and theater- 
goers would never have objected had Shakspere turned on 
his former friends. The true reason, we believe, was 
temperamental. The poet may have thought of the sober- 
minded people of the Puritan party as he wrote: 
1 These are a sorl of men, whose visages 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pond ; 
And do a wilful slillni 



■And his quiet answer to the Puritan ordering of life may 
be hidden in Sir Toby's response to Malvolio: "Dost thou 
think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more 
cakes and ale?"^ This we believe is Shakspere's response 
to the Puritans, unintentional as it may have been. Though 
perhaps his ideal of life allowed more pleasure than was 
permitted by others, he asked only tolerance for his own 
acts ; and though this was not given, he never retaliated 
in a way that could cause offense to the Puritan. 

Jonson's idea of the dramatic art was essentially different 
from Shakspere's. In what was probably his earliest play, 
he renounced the romantic school of his day to portray :' 

» Deeds and language such as men da use, 

And persons, such as comedy would choose, 
When she would show an image of the times 
And sport with human follies, not with crimes. 

This conception of comedy brought him into the midst of 
the Puritan class for his material; for humours, he said,** 
were the "root of all schism and faction both in church and 4 
commonwealth." He had little respect, we have seen, for 
the typical city magistrate, and not otherwise than as a 
conscious affectation could he comprehend the soberness pi 
the Puritan demeanor. The zeal of the Puritans, especially , 



' Merchant of VenUf. I. i, 
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of the women, sntncd to him ridiculous; and the incon- 
ustcncics in their lives marked them as hypocrites. For one 
of Jonson's lemjicrament coiiM not mulerstand why a man 
should not live up to his professions. Consequently, the 
satire in Jonson is as ii])roarioiis as that of any other dram- 
atist; and, owing to his nature and method, it is more 
detailed and exact. But although the charges made by 
Jonson are serious, we can stand them better fr<Mn him 
than from others. He treated the Puritan scruples against 
the stage in tlie most humiliating way ; yet in his request 
to Selden for the exact meaning of the verse in Deuteron- 
omy, we see that he gave his opponents' position thorough 
study, and that he actually believed it to be unfounded.' 
It may seem that in the heat of the attack, as he introduced 
one point after another in his thorough -going fashion, he 
forsook his ideal to sport with crime. But on ccwnparing 
his satire with that of others, we notice that he never accused 
the Puritans of gross immorality. Hence, though he did 
charge certain ones with greed and theft, with no specific 
exclusion of the party as a whole, Jonson himself would 
probably say that he had not deviated from his ideal, and 
that the Puritan was the legitimate subject of his study. 

There can be no doubt that Jonson was honest and 
sincere in what he did. He certainly was not pandering 
to the wishes of the vulgar ; for his masks before the court 
' show the same spirit as his comedies. What we believe 
to be his honest answer to the Puritan conception of life, 
imtinged by either the wholesale mirth of Bartholomew 
Fair or the more scathing charges found elsewhere, is 
spoken in The Sad Shepherd. Robin Hood there calls on 
his mates to renew the woodland songs and dances of 
youthful June; but Clarion responds that the happy shep- 
herds' days are gone, since: 
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This is the Puritan aversion to Majigames; and we are 
surprised to find Jonson's answer given in words corre- 
sponding somewhat to the charge brought by Milton against 

Episcopal clergy: 



Would ihey, wise Clarion, were nol hurried more 
With covetise and rage, when 10 their store 
They add the poor man's yeanling, and dace sell 
Both fleece and carcass, nol gi'ing him the tell ! 
When to one goal ihey teach ihat prickly weed, 
Which maketh all the rest forbear to feed ; 

Or dig deep pits iheir neighbor's neat lo vex, 
To drown the calves, and crack the heifers' necks ; 
Or with pretence of chasing thence the brock, 
Send in a cur lo worry Ihe whole flock. 



Such a passage, in conjunction with two other serious allu- 
sions,' makes us feel that Jonson had earnest feelings against 
the Dissenters. 

Vet although his feelings were so pronounced, and though 
his outspoken, blunt nature gave them full expression, 
Jonson's generosity, nevertheless, is apparent. In the Dis- 
coveries he wrote:* "Some controverters in divinity arc like 
swaggerers in a tavern, that catch that which stands next 
them, the candle stick, or pots ; turn everything into a 
weapon; oft times they fight blindfold, and both beat the 
air. . . . These fencers in religion I like not." On this 
account, he kept out of the theolc^ical side of the con- 
troversy, on which he had thought deeply ; he refrained, 
also, from the grossest falsifications; and evjti his harshest 
charges are relieved by their humorous setting. Hence we 
take his satire more kindiy than we otherwise should- 

Though other dramatists showed just the same feelings, 
we find in no other place such a complete exposition of 
Puritanism as in Jonson. QiJ^jman ridiculed it slightly 
in a gentlemanly way. Dekker's works abound in number- 
less allusions to the early Puritans, though delicate satire 
is wanting. Marston showed much the same spirit, evi- 

ria/iwij, pp. 31-3 ; Dhcoviri,,, oo. XL • IHd., LXXXIX. 
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dcntly hating ihc type of Christianity exhibited in Puritan- 
ism. But they did oot attempt to construct any great 
Puritan characters. In Middleton it is different. In gen- 
eral he wrote like a cultured gentleman without exaggera- 
tion, and wilh a more apparent moral aim than appeared 
in others. Yet when he came to a detailed picture of the 
class, which he attempted two, or perhaps three, times, if 
the Puritan be his, he wrote in a way lacking both the 
cleverness and the fairness of Jonson. For although all 
could indulge in nicrp gibes at the Puritans, it took skill to 
construct a complete and interesting Puritan character. 

But were there none who refrained from attacking the 
Puritans? In Beaumont and Fletcher, in spite of many 
allusions, cliiefly to Puritanical scruples against sports, no 
serious attack is found. Moreover, we find them also 
speaking lightly of Episcopal matters. They parodied 
irreverently the forms of the Prayer Book;' several times 
the litany is introduced : while Sir Roger, of The Scornful 
Lady, is a caricature of the curate of a great family, who, 
notwithstanding cassock and "reverend night cap," held no 
high place in the household.' Such allusions would have 
seemed irreverent to men constituted like the Puritan ; and 
they show that these authors, though often turning to 
Puritan matters, were not bitterly set against any one 
religious body. Of course, had the players wished, it would 
have been impossible to have indulged in much satire 
against tlje Episcopacy. The court, which allowed all sorts 
of abuse to be heaped upon Dissenters, would permit no 
similar demonstration against its own worship.' So what- 

' Scornful Lady. IV, a ; The WiU Geaie Chast, II. 3. 

' IV, a. Also The Capiain. I, i. 

' In 1639 ihe players 0/ the Fortune were fined 1000 pounds for sel- 
ling up on the stage an altar, basin, and two candlesticks, and bowing 
down to ihem. The actors alleged itial it was an old play revived, and 
thai the ceremonies represented were those of a pagan religion. But 
the authorities regarded it as a plaj in contempt of the ceremonies of 
the Church ; and since the writer, but for lack of space, would have 
told whai was said in regard 10 the altar, there may have been goedf • 
ground for Ihc opinion. Stale Papers. 1639. p. 140-I. ^^^^H 
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ever grudge the players felt against religion had to be 
gratified at the expense of the Puritan, 

Other dramatists had still less to say of the religious 
parties. Ford was practically unconcerned. And Hey- 
wood, who had so sturdily defended plays, and who thrice 
replied to Prynne, did not indulge in needless side-shots 
at the Puritan. Furthermore, the respect for morality felt 
by both Shirley and Massinger restrained them from serious 
participation in the quarrel. Shirley, who was a Catholic, 
couid have had no sympathy with Puritan ideas, yet his 
hatred is not strongly revealed. Many of his plays, to be 
sure, are romantic comedies ; but even in the comedies of 
manners the references are slight, and, barring the address 
to Prynne, which Prynne was certainly not expected to see, 
of no great spirit. Massinger affords even less. In the 
Roman Actor he made a straightforward reply to Puritan 
feeling; but his moral earnestness, and his belief in the 
efficacy of practical religion in life, made him more tolerant 
of religious conduct. From these prominent writers of the 
late drama the reader may wish to assume that the reply 
to the Puritans ceased toward the end of the period. Then 
suddenly he comes upon Brome, Jonson's old servant, in 
whose London comedies is found all of Jonson's old vehe- 
mence expressed in the same spirit. He comes also to 
the attacks of Mayne and Cartwright, the former perfectly 
enjoyable, but the latter far from fair; and he sees that 
the church itself stooped to reply to its adversaries, and 
that the spirit of opposition was still rife among the players 
when the acts of closure came from Parliament in 1642. 

The unfortimate thing about the dramatists' reply was 
that it was not discriminating. The Puritans as a dass 
were open to satire on many minor points ; some few, per- 
haps, were hypocrites and libertines ; but unfortunately, the 
dramatists made no attempt to distinguish the good from 
the bad in their unqualified lampooning. How different 
this from the method of Moliere's Tartuffe, that most bitter 

fosure of religious hypocrisy! The great French come- 
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dian accomplished his task in his customarily incisive i 
discriminating fashion. No more bitter and unrelenting 
embodiment of the hj-pocrite can ever be given than that of 
Tarliiffe, who, under the veil of extreme sanctity, tempted 
his benefactor's wife, robbed him of his estate, and finally 
accused him falsely of treason to the king. Yet Moliere 
showed perfect equipoise. Tartuffe's golden rule was "sin- 
ning in secret is no sinning at all"; but Cleante asked, 
'Because a scoundrel has audaciously deceived you, under 
the pompons show of outward austerity, will you needs have 
it that every one is like him, and that there is no really pious 
man to be found now-a-days ?"' Such discrimination was 
necessary. Moliere's comedy is so wholly a picture of crime 
rather than of folly that some qualification is necessary to 
make it tolerable. The English comedian, however, did not 
follow this method. In the search for broad comedy, he 
forgot, or did not care, to make his work just. Even Jonson 
classed all Puritans tt^ther as hj'pocrites ; and other dram- 
atists, whose humor was less keen, and whose representa- 
tions of vice were more unjust and unrelieved, like that of 
The Family of Loz'e, exhibit at the worst this indiscrimi- 
nating method. 

The dramatists were not alcme in seeking to render all 
those marked for holiness and sobriety odious. Men of all 
conditions not only enjoyed their satire, but themselves 
accorded the Puritans the same treatment. This malevo- 
lent and indiscriminating spirit of the king's party in general 
is clearly described by Mrs. Hutchinson, and with the words 
of that lovable Puritan woman we close our review of the 
dramatists' satire of the Puritans :' 

"If any, out of mere morality and civil honesty, discoun- 
tenanced the abominations of those days, he was a Puritan, 
however he conformed to their superstitious worship ; if any 
showed favour to any godly honest person, kept them com- 
pany, relieved them in want, or protected them against vio- 
lent or unjust oppression, he was a Puritan; if any gentle- 



' IV, 5 ; V, I 



' I, "4-5- 
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1 in his country maintained the good laws of the land, 
or stood up for any public interest, for good order or gov- 
ernment, he was a Puritan: in short, all that crossed the 
views of the needy courtiers, the proud encroaching priests, 
the thievish projectors, the lewd nobility and gentry — who- 
ever was zealous for God's glory or worship, could not 
endure blasphemous oaths, ribald conversation, profane 
scoffs. Sabbath-breaking, derision of the word of God, and 
the like — whoever could endure a sermon, modest habit or 
conversation, or anything good, — all these were Puritans ; 
and if Puritans, then enemies to the king and his govern- 
ment, seditious, factious hypocrites, ambitious disturbers of 
the public peace, and finally, the pest of the kingdom. Such 
false logic did the children of darkness use to argue with 
against the hated children of light, whom they branded 
besides as an illiterate, morose, melancholy, discontented, 
crazed sort of men, not fit for human conversation ; as such 
they made them not only the sport of the pulpit, which was 
become but a more solemn sort of stage, but every stage, 
and every table, and every puppet-play, belched forth pro- 
fane scoffs upon them, the drunkards made them their songs, 
and all fiddlers and mimics learned to abuse them, as finding 
it the most gameful way of fooling." 
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1 sides of the famous controversy over the lawfulness 
of slage-plays have been heard ; the strength and weakness 
of each has been seen, and perhaps some definite judgment 
can now be given. As we oppose the earnestness and moral 
purpose of the Puritan to the scoffing and sacrilege of the 
actor; the crctlilable, though at times intolerant, campaign 
of the one to the unjust and unfeeling, though frequently 
amusing, course of the other, whatever feeling we have of 
the soundness and justice of the Puritan cause is greatly 
strengthened by two pieces of evidence drawn from those 
times. In the first place, in spite of their careless attitude 
and bold words, we have good reason to believe that the 
actors saw the force of their opponents' arguments. After 
the heat of the Martin Mar- Prelate Controversy had abated, 
actors virtually admitted their folly. In spite of Nashe's 
affirmation that he knew not wherein actors had offended, 
unless "in purloining some hours out of Time's treasury that 
might have been better employed," he saw fit to promise a 
better play for the next time if in that one they had "trod 
awry, or their tongues stumbled unwittingly on any man's 
content."' Still more frankly do other plays admit the 
validity of the Puritan objection. Twice Lyiy's prologues 
express the hope that no unseemly speeches stain his plays.* 
This is virtual admission that some plays had been licen- 
tious. In regard to other points of the Puritan attack, the 
old comedy Wily Beguiled practically confirmed Martin's 
story of the play-loving Bishop. There the clerk assured a 
man in regard to his coming marriage: "Faith, you may be 
asked i' the church on Sunday at morning prayer, but Sir 
John cannot 'tend to do it at evening prayer, for there comes 

' Nashe. Supimer'i Last Will and Testamtnl, 159a. Epilogue. 

' Sappho and PhoBj Gallathia. dmtfnHon bitmetn Liberality and P. 
igalify, 1602. 
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i company of players to the town on Sunday i' the after- 
noon, and Sir John is so good a fellow that I know he'll 
scarce leave their company to say evening prayer ; for, 
though I say it, he's a very painful man, and takes so great 
delight in that faculty, that he'll take as great pain about 
building of a stage or so, as the basest fellow among them."' 
This was just what ardent divines were saying of the dese- 
cration of the Lord's day. The enjoyment of the audience, 
likewise, in tlie obscenity of the theater, and the immorality 
of its surroundings, are several times admitted by Jonson." 
And lastly, at the end of the period, the actors' promise not 
to offend again, if allowed to reopen, is admission that they 
once had sinned. If actors and dramatists, who naturally 
perceived less evil in the theater than others, consciously or 
unconsciously gave this confirmation to the allegations of the 
opposite party, we see the justice of the Puritan cause. 

Another striking proof that the English Puritan did not 
attack unfairly the vices of the theater is that in France, a 
country perhaps less given to Philistinism than England, a 
somewhat similar movement against the evil began at about 
the same time. We need not attempt to review the earliest 
opposition to the French mysteries, which naturally was 
more ecclesiastical than national. But a few of the facts 
as the mysteries gave place to the secular drama, and as 
modem theatrical conditions arose, are very significant for 
the student of the English movement. 

Opposition in France to the sacred drama came really 
from three sources. The Protestants first objected to it 
because of its free, irreverent and even indecent use of Bible 
story.' Henri Estienne was one to express these objections 
most vigorously.* Immediately, the Catholics, hitherto 
rather unconcerned, were inspired with like dread, espe- 
cially lest their plays should make the common people 

' IViiy Btgitiltd, Dodsley, p. iga. 

* Pettasttr, HI, I. See : 
11 of which Car 
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too familiar with the Bible, and should give opportunity f 
discussion of cloguia. These were the religious objectors — 
originally and largely springing from the spirit of the 
Reformation.' Quit« different was the opposition that 
came from the cultured classes, the feeling of disgust for the 
barbarism of tlie old national drama, and a desire for classi- 
cal purity in structure and thought. This was the spirit of 
the Renaissance, which supplemented strongly the objections 
brought on religious grounds against the French theater. 

The same influences turned also against the secular drama, 
which had been misused for political and religious purposes. 
The religious objection, however, was so much stronger at 
that time that the authorities, while satisfied with mere 
restraint of secular plays, forbade definitely, in 1548, and 
again in i59S,sacred performances.' Since the sacred drama 
did not die immediately with the act of 1548, maintaining 
a precarious existence by disguise of identity,' the later 
opposition on grounds of morality, decency and social eco- 
nomy, concerned the sacred, as well as the secular, drama. 
In this transitional period, the spirit moving both the 
attackers and defenders of stage-plays is well illustrated in 
the Remonstrance of 1588 on the one hand,' and in the 
words of the dramatist, Larivey, on the other," The un- 
known author of the Remonstrance called the king's atten- 
tion to the evils of public plays on festival days and on 
Sundays, especially in the Hotel de Bourgogne, that "cloaque 
et maison de Satan." At the time, the Confreres were 
fighting hard to hold their own. His complaint was that 
on the stage the altar with its adornments, and priests in 
holy garb were represented to make of marriage a mockery, 
and that the text of the Gospel was irreverently used, so 
that holy things were profaned, and God blasphemed even 

' Calvin seems to have yielded to the popular demand for stage-plajrs. 
but not williogly. HoU, p. 104. 

' Lei Mysihts. 1. 423-4, 441 ; Sainte-Beuve, p. 346 ; Darmesteler and 
Hatzfeld, p. 150--1 ; Riga], p. 44 ; Holl, p. 22. 

* Sainle-Beuve, p. 174. 

* Rigal, pp, 42-4 ; 203. ' Darmesteler and Hatzfeld, p, tSi.^^| 
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'hy religious orders. This was the main argument of the 
anonymous remonstrancer ; but he did not forget the vice 
learned by idlers as they drank and gambled in the play- 

luse, and the ruin that came to many women through 

isociations there. Consequently his words were applicable 
well to secular as to religious plays. 

In addressing this remonstrance to the king as the one 
mainly responsible for the evil's existence, the author did 
not stand alone; all the preachers of Paris, he asserted, 
remonstrated against the abuses of the theater. And in- 
directly, Larivey, in defending at this time his profession 
against its traducers, admitted their nimierical strength, 
Larivey's reply to these "carpers," that they were ignorant 
of the subject, sought to reveal to them the healthful influ- 
ence of comedy. But he himself acknowledged that his aim 
was to be popular, and since to attain this he stooped to 
immorality, his arguments for the purity of the stage are 
seriously weakened. 

That both the attack and the defense should correspond 
so closely in nature to the English conflict is not strange. 
The secular drama was open to just the same threefold 
objection that it was in England. If the plays were coarse 
and vile, so also were the lives of the players low, and the 
play-house the resort of idlers and criminals. In respect to 
the performers the situation was worse than it was in Eng- 
land ; for women formed part of every company, to the in- 
creased scandal of the profession. The actors and actresses 
seem to have been an immoral lot; Tristan called them 
"debauches" ; Tallemant characterized the actors as sharpers, 
and the actresses as women of ill repute; and Claude le 
Petit spoke even less respectfully of them. Rigal admits 
that this view is not false.' England was not troubled in 
this way. But the character of the play-house and its audi- 
was exactly the same in both countries." Even 
iscambille, says Rigal, when not defending his craft, 
I of the disorderly conduct of the pages, footmen. 
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\ and roj^cB who assembled at the theaters. Some, 
Arisie, who felt that a play in itself was no wrong, were 
forced into opposition by such disorders, convinced by the 
nature of the audiences of the immorality of the exhibitions, 
Such was the character of the French theater during 
the first twenty or thirty years of the seventeenth century, 
and such were the opinions regarding it. It was a place 
avoided by great persons, and shunned by respectable 
women.' This was largely because of the rudeness of the 
early theater. Consequently, in France the opposition 
attempted a different solution than was reached in England. 
No Puritan party existed there, an<I those high in autliority 
who perceived the evils of the art did their best to elevate 
rather than to suppress it.' The rulers, not the people, 
determined the drama's destiny. It was Comeille who set 
his fellows a good example; it was Louis himself who in 
1640 passed restrictive measures forbidding things offensive 
to good morals ; and above al! It was Richelieu who worked 
to uplift the drama, and who encouraged his friend, Scudery, 
to publish L'Afiologie du theatre — a strong plea for the 
supremacy of culture and refinement in place of the ignor- 
ance and vice that then ruled the national theater." 

But neither the vindications offered by Scudery and 
Moliere, in the preface to Tartuffe, nor legislative reforms, 
could silence the opposition to plays. In 1647 Armaud de 
Conti published his attack, in which were reviewed all the 
edicts of ancient states and of the early church against 
the stage. And when in 1694 Bossuet issued the Maxtmes 
et Reflexions sur la Cotnedie, he affirmed, with the greatest 
possible conviction, that notwithstanding all measures to 
reform its abuses, the French theater, even in the greatest 
efforts of Moliere, was still unholy and impure.* 

This sentiment in France against the stage cannot be 
called Puritan; for among tlie people at large it had ) 

' Ibid., p. ai4. • Petit de Jullevllle, IV, 365. 

• Especially, pp. i, 2, 16-27, 89-ioa. 

' Bossuel, XI, 156-80. Also XI, 148-54. 
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iride acceptance. Puritan feeling did not prevail. But 
that such a movement arose at all at the same time that it 
was growing in England; that in France the evil was 
admitted by kings, statesmen, and men of all ranks; and 
that there the corrective measures taken by litterateurs to 
purge the stage of its pollutions and to render it a moral 
force in the country failed, all goes to show that the Puritan 
movement in England was no outburst of prejudice or 
unfounded scruples, and that the absolute measures taken 
in 1642 were after all not without reason. Of course the 
English movement was colored with little Puritan scruples. 
Other peoples would have said less of the sinful ruffs and 
the vain attire of the players ; France, at least, less of the 
text in Deuteronomy ; and in other communities the plague 
would not have figured as it did in London. Nevertheless, 
^^be English movement was founded on solid ground, 
^^b The remarkable thing about the English attack was its 
^Hbpular character. In early Christian days the leaders of 
^^he church worked almost alone against the evil. In Spain, 
Mariana, backed by church sentiment and by an austere 
court, revived the Fathers' words ; but he won no support 
from the people. And in France, though similar conditions 
drew forth similar objections, there was no Puritan class 
to support them. But in England the actual contest did 
not begin till in the soundest strata of society there existed 
a firm religious sentiment, and a love for morality sutfident 
to support and strengthen the anti-stage leaders who arose 
together from tlie ranks of the clergy, the legal profession 
and the laity. Moreover, the movement came when on other 
more important issues the Puritan party was being forced 
to assume a more marked and positive personality, and when 
religious persecution was driving the sweetness from their 
souls. Naturally, the dramatic quarrel, strong even of 
itself, shared these incentives to rapid growth. 

The inclination is to speculate whether the Puritan party, 
had it remained in power, would ever have reopened the 
lay-house. Personally we think that it would. To be 
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sure, the Puritan's development was from soberness to 
severity, as we sec in the maturing years of Hutchinson and 
Mitton. But if the party had remained long enough in 
power to forget the days of its persecution and ridicule, and 
long enough to grow used to rule, and so strong in it as 
to feel its power sure over the forces of disorder and law- 
lessness, its temper might possibly have softened. Under 
the leadership of such men as Milton, who was ready to 
plead for a strictly licensed theater, and who himself was 
able to embody from sacred story high art in dramatic form, 
the Puritan party might have ventured to reopen once more 
the play-house, though in a carefully guarded manner, and 
to return to a merry though chastened England. Such 
speculation, however, is idle. The Puritans had won their 
cause ; on the whole they had fought for it well, struggling 
but the harder in the face of slander; and whatever our 
own feelings may be on the question of tolerating an art, 
which, in spite of inherent possibilities for good, has ever 
been a menace to good order and morality, we must admit 
that the Puritan was led to his position by the sense of 
public order and morality, and that his just sentence stopped 
the vileness of a rapidly deteriorating drama. 
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